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TWO BOOKS OF THE HOUR 











THE UNKNOWN 


BY CAMILLE FLAMMARION 


The recent investigations of certain psychical phenomena by eminent Amer- 
ican scientists have aroused such general interest that a mere indication of 
the character of M. Flammarion’s book should serve as its best advertisement. 
It is a thoroughly scientifie yet popular study of all such phenomena by one 
who for years has devoted much time to the investigation of the subject. 
Dreams, Telepathic Communications, Hallucinations, Premonitions, are all 
discussed and many absolutely authenticated instances are cited. The entire 
work is as interesting as a romance. Crown 8vo. $2.00. 


| [OUR PRESIDENTS 


AND HOW WE MAKE THEM 


BY COL. A. K. MC CLURE 

Appearing as it does at the opening of the Presidential campaign, Colonel 
McClure’s book can scarcely fail to attract wide-spread attention. Its author 
has been in personal touch with every national convention of the past half 
century, and in these reminiscences of the various campaigns he brings to light 
many hitherto unpublished details of famous political controversies, showing 
their bearing upon the careers of the participants. The book also contains a 
detailed account of every ballot taken in the National Conventions of the past 
fifty years. With an introduction by Postmaster General Charles Emory 
Smith. Portraits. Crown 8vo. $2.50. 
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McCLure, PHILLIPS & COMPANY 
ANNOUNCE 


MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE 


By Booth Tarkington, 
Author of “ The Gentleman from Indiana.” 
Sia full-page illustrations. Dainty decorations. 12mo, 5} 7%, $1.25. 





This story of Mr. Tarkington's relates the adventures of a French 
prince living incognito in the fashionable society of England in the last 
century. It is dramatic in its situations and engaging in its portrayal 
of character. 


THE GREEN FLAG 


STORIES OF WAR AND SPORT. By A. Conan Doyle. 
Special Cover Design. 12mo, 54 x7%, $1.50. 














It was a book of stories‘ The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes” 
— that made Dr. Doyle’s fame. The stories in this new volume have 
the same abundance of novel incident and the same strong, sustained 
interest. They make a book that, once taken up, will not be put by 
until the reader has finished it. 


DWIGHT L. MOODY 


SOME IMPRESSIONS AND FACTS. By Henry Drummond. 
With an Introduction by Grorce Apam Situ. 


Photogravure Frontispiece. Decorative Headpieces and Initial Letters. 
12mo, 53 x 7%, $1.00. 














Feeling that, for all of his fame, the real man Moody was to many 
people practically unknown, Professor Drummond, shortly before his 
death, turned from other work and wrote these intimate impressions and 
recollections. They show Mr. Moody sympathetically in all his phases. 











At all Bookstores, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


McCLURE, PHILLIPS & COMPANY 


141-155 East Twenty-fifth Street, 











NEW YORK CITY 
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Hadger's Books 














The Sledge eV usvtv 
Readers of Mr. Risley’s successful Men’s Tragedies will find in Che Sledge, 
his first novel, the same remarkable power of character analysis, the same skill 
in the casting of dramatic situations, and the increased strength that comes 
with the greater length of a novel when the interest is sustained throughout. 
Che Sledge. 12mo, bound in Cull tlexible leather, $1.50. 


French Portraits Prone crane 
By VANCE THOMPSON. 

“ A critical masterpiece.” — The Musical Courier (New York). ‘The volume 
not only gives wonderfully vivid pen-portraits of the major and minor poets of 
the day, but is, in fact, a thoroughly comprehensive study of the fin-de-siecle 
literature of France. It is doubtful if any other American (or English) writer 
could have so well performed the task. . . . Altogether it is a notable book.” 
—Time and the Hour (Boston). 

French Portraits. so, sizty illustrations, buckram, $2.50. 


The Second Edition is Now Ready of 
U By 
Dassar Stories — race marcaRer GALcacuer, °97 


These stories are generally admitted to be the best stories of girls’ college life 
yet written. The titles of the stories well show their variety of interest: Jn the 
Matter of Room-Mates.— The Moulders of Public Opinion.— Her Position.— A 
Sense of Obligation.— Neither a Lender nor a Borrower Be.— The Clan.— At 
the First Game.— On Baccalaureate Sunday. The volume is illustrated by 
many reproductions from new photographs, with a frontispiece in tint. 

Vassar Stories. 12mo, cloth ornamental, $1.25. 


The Fourth Edition is Now Ready of 


4 4 mance of 
Her Majesty the Bing “se harm 
By JAMES JEFFREY ROCHE. 

“ The wittiest book of the year,” said the Boston Journal, upon the publica- 
tion of Her Majesty the King, and this opinion has been unanimously approved 
by both press and public, for there is, indeed, “A laugh on every page.” —New 
York Herald. 

Her Wajesty the King. 12mo, sixteen illustrations, cloth ornamental, $1.25. 

















Richard G. Wadger & Co., Publishers, Woston 















































THREE MEN 
ON WHEELS 


By JEROME K. JEROME 


Author of 
“Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow,” etc. 


g 

12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50 
é 

This book is a sequel to the same author’s famous 


“Three Men in a Boat.” The three men in this 
case are the same, and their experiences upon this 














bicycle tour through Germany are as delightfully 
absurd as they were upon their former expedition 
in search of rest and recreation. It is a book that 
may be read at random and thoroughly enjoyed. 
“Three Men on Wheels” is in every way up to the 
standard of the best of Mr. Jerome’s work. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS NEW YORK CITY 
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Mond, Mead & Company 





RESURRECTION. 


By Count LEON TOLSTOY, 
Author of “ Anna Karenina,” “ War and 
Peace,” etc. 
12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 

“As we close this book of his old age, we 
are tempted to declare that, take it all in all, it 
is the greatest work of its great author.” — New 
York Times. 


JOAN OF THE SWORD HAND. 


By S. R. CROCKETT, 
Author of “ The Lilae Sunbonnet,” “ The 
Raiders,” etc. 
12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 

“It is a robust romance, full of color and life, |. 
opulent in action, with movement, passion, senti- 
ment, and the glamour of chivalric deeds.”— 
Brooklyn Times. 





THE ALABASTER BOX. 
By WALTER BESANT, 
Author of “ The Orange Girl,” “ The Demoniac,” 
ete. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


This is a story of settlement life, and in it 
is shown from actual knowledge and observation 
the effect of the life upon the workers. 


STRENGTH OF GIDEON. 


By PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR, 
Author of “ Folks from Dixie,” “ Poems of 
Cabin and Field,” ete. 
12mo, cloth, illustrated by Kemble, $1.25. 

This volume again illustrates Dunbar’s com- 
mand of humor and pathos. Some of these stories 


have appeared in the magazines, others are now 
published for the first time. 





THREE MEN ON WHEELS. 
By JEROME K. JEROME, 
Author of “ Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow,” 
ete. 


12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 

This book is a sequel to “ Three Men in a 
Boat.” The men are the same, and their experi- 
ences are as delightful as on their former expe- 
dition. 


CAPE TOWN TO LADYSMITH. 


By G. W. STEEVENS, 
Author of “ With Kitchener to Khartum,” ete. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
“Kipling himself could not combine the accu- 
rate statement of fact with the same genius for 
swift and vivid delineation. He was the greatest 


master of descriptive writing.”— The Chicago 
Tribune. 





FEO. 
By MAX PEMBERTON, 
Author of “ The Garden of Swords,” “ Kron- 
stadt,” ete. 
12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 
In England, Mr. Pemberton is one of the 
most popular writers of the present day in fic- 
tion, and it is gratifying to note that the sale of 


his novels in America is increasing with every 
year. 





HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. | 


By ANDREW LANG. 
To be completed in three volumes. Volume I. 
ready shortly. 
8vo, cloth, $3.50 net. 

This is the first volume of an important and 
authoritative history of Scotland. Mr. Lang is 
himself a Scot and imparts, therefore, a fervor. 
and an interest to the narrative that is quite his 
own. 








Mood, Mead & Company, Wublishers 
Fifth Avenue and Thirty-fifth Street . . 


NEW YORK CITY 
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LITTLE, BROWN, & Co.’s NEw Books 


The Colombian and Venezuelan Republics. 

With Notes on Other Parts of Central and South America. By Wiiu1am L. Scruags, late 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States to Colombia and 
Venezuela. With maps and illustrations. 8vo. $2.50. (Ready Shortly.) 

This important work gives much information concerning the climatic conditions, and the best methods of 
dealing with the native population. The magnificent mountain scenery of the Magdalena Valley and the tropical 
seenery are described at length, and there are chapters on the Agricultural products of Venezuela, on the Guayana 
Boundary Question, the Isthmus of Panama, and Panama Canal Projects, the Rights and Duties of Foreign 
Residents in South America, the Monroe Doctrine, the Venezuelan Arbitration Award of 1899, etc. 


Prophets of the Nineteenth Century. 


Carlyle, Ruskin, and Tolstoi. By May Atpen Warp, author of * Dante,” “ Petrarch,” “ Old 
Colony Days,” etc. With portraits. 16mo. 175 cents. (Ready Shortly.) 


TWO TIMELY NEW EDITIONS. 
Total Eclipses of the Sun. Paris in Old and Present Times. 


By Maser Loomis Topp. New and Revised Edition. | By Pare Grtpert HAMERTON. New edition. Pro- 
— bn eee nero N a — fusely illustrated. 8vo. $3.00. 
pg Ho SS —y —~ “4 Contains much historical information regarding old Pari 
The learned astronome rofit by reading these pages, ing aris, 
though any aetes can  - by them." —T he Nation. and gives an excellent idea of the Paris of the Republic. 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE’S WORKS. 
Library Edition. New Volumes. 


A NEW ENGLAND BOYHOOD, and Other Bits of Autobiography. 12mo. With frontis- 
piece. $1.50. 


HOW TO DO IT AND HOW TO LIVE. 12mo. With frontispiece. $1.50. 

















NEW FICTION. NOW READY. 


The Parsonage Porch. 
Seven Stories from the Note Book of a Clergyman. By BrapLiey GitmAn, author of “ The Musical Journal of 

Dorothy and Delia,” etc. 16mo. $1.00. 

“Seven delightful stories. We would recommend that all be read. ‘A Misunderstood Dog,’ however, may be singled 
out as particularly delightful in both conception and treatment. ‘My Old Silk Hat’ is another unusually good tale, and 
*Wanted—A Y Minister’ and *The Rival Undertakers’ are neither lacking in claims te special reading.’’— North 
American (Philadelphia). 

Tales for Christmas and Other Seasons. 
By Francois Correr. Translated by Myrta Leonora Jones. 16mo. $1.00. 

These stories by Coppée, among the most dainty of their kind, have not before been translated. 


Empress Octavia. 
A Romance of the Court of Nero. By Witnetm WattotH. Translated by Mary J. Safford. 12mo, $1.50. 
In this dramatic romance, the pure nature of a young Greek sculptor and the virtue and dignity of Nero’s 
wife, the Empress Octavia, are contrasted with the vice and artificialities of the court of Nero. 
. iture of Nero’s character is a masterpiece. This is the first genuine Nero.”’— Cart Bierereec ("* Revolution 


“ The portrai 
of Literatare”’). 
5th Edition. Mary Devereux's Charming Story of Marblehead in the Early Days of the Revolution. 


FROM KINGDOM TO COLONY. 
Illustrated by Henry SanpHaM. 12mo. $1.50. 





AT ALL BOOKSTORES. SENT POSTPAID BY 


LITTLE, BROWN, & CO., Publishers, 254 Washington St., Boston. 
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NEW YORK: 
27 & 29 West 23d St. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 2 seatora se. strana. 








The United States Naval Academy 


Being the Yarn of the American Midshipman (Naval 
Cadet), showing his Life in the Old Frigates and Ships-of- 
the-Line, and then at the Naval School at Annapolis; and 
how that Institution became a famous Naval College, mean- 
while making him into the most accomplished and versatile 
young Seaman in the Word ; together with some Reference 
to the Boys best suited for the Navy, and what they must 
do and know to get into the Naval Academy, and what they 
have to expect while there; and also many Pictures, all 
properly stopped to the Yarn as it is handsomely paid out. 
By Park Bensamun, of the Class of 1867. Fully illus- 
trated. 8vo, $3.50. 

This, the first his of the Naval Academy, written by 
an expert on naval affairs, who is thoroughly competent to 
deal with his subject, must be of interest to every one who 

ys attention to our national system of education. Mr. Ben- 

jamin is a brilliant writer as his subject in a 

sympathetic manner. A valuable feature of the volume is a 

complete list of graduates from the Academy since its incep- 

tion. The work contains views both inside and outside of the 
buildings, as well as portraits of famous graduates, etc. 


Slavery and Four Years of War. 


A Political History of Slavery in the United States, 
together with a Narrative of the Campaigns and Battles of 
the Civil War in which the author took part. By Joszrn 
Warren Keirer, Brevet Major-General of Volunteers, 
ex-Speaker of the House of Representatives, U.S. A., and 
Major-General of Volunteers, Spanish War. 2 vols. LIllus- 
trated. 8vo. 

General Keifer’s work is not only a history of slavery and 

a philosophical consideration of its bearing upon the Civil 
ar, but also an account of his personal experiences ; thus it 

has interest for both the historian and the general reader. 


Modern Italy, 1748-1898. 


By Pietro Orsi, Professor of History in the R. Liceo 
Forsearini, Venice. No. 59 in the Story of the Nations. 
Fally illustrated. Large 12mo, $1.50; half leather, gilt 
top, $1.75. 

Whilst the ame oe 2 heroes of Roman story are familiar 
traditions of our schooldays, Charles Albert, that most noble 
and pathetic of kingly figures, Cavour, and many other Ital- 
ians of modern times are, especially to the younger generation, 
too often mere names. Professor Orsi aims to familiarize his 
readers with the pioneers of modern Italy, and to trace the 
results of their Ee in behalf of Italian unity. From his 

emiec position the author com: ptional qualifi- 
cations for such a task. 


A History of Greece. 


By Evetyn Assott, M.A., LL.D., Jowett Lecturer 
in Greek History at Balliol College, Oxford. To be com- 
pleted in four parts, sold separately. 8vo, each $2.25. 

Part lll.— From the Thirty Years’ Peace to the 
Fall of the Thirty at Athens, 445-403 B.C. 

Previously Issued : 
Part 1.— From the Earliest Times to the Ionian 
Revolt. 
Part Il1.—From the Beginning of the lonian Revolt 
to the Thirty Years’ Peace, 445-403 B.C. 
“He has written an admirably lucid, well-arranged, and 
complete summary of what we know about the early history 
and condition, social, political, and literary, of the Hellenic 
race.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 





The Angel of Clay. 


By Wiiu1am Orpway Parrripege, author of “ The 
Song Life of a Sculptor,” ete., Lecturer on the Fine 
Arts in Columbian University, Washington, D. C. 
With illustrations by A. B. WENzELL. 16mo. $1.25. 
From an artist we hope for a tale of the fascinating life of 

studios, and Mr. Partridge’s book is not a disappointment. In 

this story we have the true artist, who is necessarily first the: 
true man, splendidly portrayed. The novel is of absorbing 
interest, and is told with that exquisite charm and beauty of 
style which characterizes all of Mr. Partridge’s literary work. 


No. 43 in the “ Hudson Library.” 
The Things that Count. 


By ExizasetH Knicut Tompkins, author of “Her 
Majesty,” “ An Unlessoned Girl,” ete. 12mo, paper, 
50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 

In her well-known graphic style, Miss Tompkins has made 

a strong and vivid study of a c' r hitherto not thrown 

imto light in American fiction. Her heroine is an indolent 

young woman of smal! means, who lives by visiting the houses 
of wealthy friends. The story of her regeneration through 
her affections for a man of strong character is cleverly told. 


A Romance of the English Invasion of Ireland in 1649. 


John Marmaduke. 


By Samvuet Harpen Cuurcu, author of “ The Life of 
Oliver Cromwell.” 7th edition. Illustrated. 12mo, 
$1.25; paper, 50 cents. 

“ This is an historical novel in a new field. The style is 
pure and dignified, the situations are costing, one the char- 
acters are drawn with the pencil of genius. illustrations 
are by an artist who has entered in the spirit of the author.”’ 
—New York Observer. 


By HORATIO W. DRESSER. 


Living by the Spirit. 


Oblong 24mo (in a slip box), 75 cents. 


The purpose of this little volume is to throw light on the 
problems of daily life. It is a clear, concise statement of 
practical philosophy, based on a study of natural law. Writ- 
ten in a simple style, free from technical and theological dis- 
ey oe ey FF 1 FTF - 
sc. t, the al 
class of readers who, dissatisfied with the old the- 


increasi 
ology the abstractions of current systems of metaphysics, 
are in search of a theory of life which gives due to our 
spiritual nature and is at the same time universal, 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 

THE POWER OF SILENCE .......46-s 16fMo, $1.25 
THE PERFECT WHOLE .......4+.-. 16mo, $1.25 
THE HEART OF IT .... + 2+ © © we we oe 16mo, .75 
CONNER GPU. 2 0 te ew wee oe 16mo, $1.25 
IN SEARCH OF ASOUL ... «©. seas 16mo, $1.25 
METHODS AND PROBLEMS OF SPIRITUAL 

a ee a eS et 16mo, $1.00 


“The object of ‘The Power of Silence’ cannot be too 
highly commended. . . . eee Yay — essay, clear 
and exceedingly in ing. ... It is a hearty, healthy, 
wholesome book ; and it will do the conservative chu » 
as well as the advanced thinker, a great service.”— New 
York Herald. 

*,* Send for descriptive circular of Dresser’s Works. 





Send for complete list of Spring publications. 


Also for a sample copy of THE CRITIC, an illustrated monthly review of literature, art, and life. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Company’s New Books 














200th THOUSAND 


TO HAVE AND TO HOLD 


By MARY JOHNSTON. Crown 8vo, $1.50 


“ It has everything which the recent sensational successes in historical romance have had, 
and it has style, charm, and ‘lift’ besides.”— CorneLIa ATwoop Pratt in The Critic. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


PRISONERS OF HOPE 


Crown 8vo, $1.50 


ROBERT TOURNAY 


A Romance of the French Revolution. By Wiit1am Sace. With illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
This story has much of the interest of Dickens’s French Revolution story, “A Tale of Two Cities.” The 
spirit and atmosphere of that tremendous time pervade it. Tournay is a fascinating character — patriotic, 


well-nigh omnipresent, fertile in resource, chivalrous, especially to the aristocratic lady he loves. The story 
is full of incident and is told very effectively. 


THE SON OF THE WOLF 


Tales of the Far North. By Jack Lonpon. Crown 8vo,’$1.50. 

Mr. London, a born story-teller, here makes the first contribution from Alaska to the literature of fiction. 
The stories are based on his experience and observations in that region, and contain vivid pictures of life in 
the vicinity of the Yukon, with its privations, hardships, heroisms, and romance. 

“ The Son of the Wolf” is the Indian name for the white man, and the stories give striking descriptions 
of the Yukon Indians and their connection with their white neighbors. 


THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY IN THE CIVIL WAR 


By Jonn Fiske. With 18 Maps. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

An exceedingly clear and interesting account of the course and significant events of the War for the Union 
in the Valley of the Mississippi. Its nine chapters treat: From St. Louis to Belmont, Fort Donelson and 
Shiloh, The Navy and New Orleans, From Corinth to Stone River, The Vicksburg Problem, The Fall of 
Vicksburg, Chickamauga, Chattanooga, and Nashville. 





A TEN YEARS’ WAR KNIGHTS IN FUSTIAN 
An Account of the Battle with the Slum in New York. By Caroitne Brown. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
By Jacos A. Rus. With 12 illustrations from A spirited story based on the operations of the Knights 
photographs. 12mo, $1.50. of the Golden Circle, largely in Indiana, during the War 
Mr. Riis is an in the field of Plentione which | for the Union. Governor Morton figures in it, also Vallan- 
rela@es to the life of the poor in cities, and this book is pecu- | digham ; and a charming love story runs through the deeply 
liarly interesting and informing. interesting book. 
THE PROSE OF THE QUEEN’S GARDEN 
EDWARD ROWLAND SILL | By Mrs. M. E. M. Davis, author of « Under the Man- 





Fig” and “The Wire Cutters.” 16mo, $1.25. 
—. a comprising some Familiar Let- | A cneeeniittiniaiiinninitaanaiiitinibee 
Lovers of Sill’s poems will welcome this volume of his | peed — eae ny page ag 
prose. ) ccnteian compe cn Resy ens eheaanens iptions of scenes hich, ho 
and brief papers of uncommon charm and brilliancy, whi truthful accounts of sundry tragic experiences, w w- 
Mr. Sill wrote for The Contributors’ Clab in The dlantie ee 
Monthly. of story. 











SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. SENT POSTPAID BY 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston 
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SPRING PUBLICATIONS OF 


SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY 
A WOMAN’S PARIS 


With 40 half-tone illustrations from photographs. Cloth. Size, 7x4 5-8 inches. $1.25. 

“ A Woman’s Paris” is intended for the use of the American lady who is about to go to Paris, and 
who wishes while she is there, to quote the author’s preface, “to do the agreeable things there are to do 
and to avoid the disagreeable things there are not to do.” The author is herself an American woman 
who knows her Paris, and who has tried to take up systematically, but readably and entertainingly, the 
questions of living, of servants, of cabs, of churches and theatres, of shopping, of dressmakers, of sports, 
of prices, and a dozen other things, and to point out to her countrywomen just how they may everywhere 








have the best and pleasantest experience possible. 


The book will be fully illustrated, and will contain, 


as a kind of appendix, chapters on the Exposition and on “ Fair” prices. 





THE ANGLO-BOER CONFLICT 
Its History and Causes. 
By ALLEYNE IRELAND. 175 cents. 

“ He has extenuated nothing, and set nothing down in 
malice; neither has he omitted an essential point, nor 
introduced a non-essential one. It is seldom, indeed, that 
one finds a concise handbook and a comprehensive ency- 
clopedia combined in a single volume. But Mr. Ireland 
has produced it here. Small as the volume is, it contains 
all that can be required for an adequate understanding 
of the case, even including many important points not to 
be found in more extended and pretentious treatises.” — 


N. ¥. Tribune. 
TUSKEGEE 
By Max B. TurasHer. $1.00. 


This interesting book contains a full account of the 
ways and workings of Tuskegee. Containing numerous 
half-tone illustrations from photographs. 





PASSENGERS 
DOOMSDAY — APRIL 
Two novelettes by Mytes Hemenway. 
$1.25. 
“Two novelettes of pure romance, which bid fair 
to take a permanent place in American literature. 


Hardly any stories have got at the mystery and won- 
der of the sea so forcibly.” 


GEORGIE 
By S. E. Kiser. With the cover designs 
and illustrations by RaLpH BERGENGREN. 
$1.00. 


This book is made up of careful selections from Mr. 
Kiser’s articles in the Chicago Times-Herald, which have 
dealt so humorously with the American Boy's Views 
and Ideas of his “ Pa.” 





THE MIDDLE FIVE 


Indian Boys at School. By Francis La Fiescue. With a frontispiece in color and a cover 


design by ANGEL Decora. 


$1.25. 


UP IN MAINE 


Stories of Yankee Life told in Verse by Hotman F. Day. 
LITTLEFIELD and six half-tone illustrations from photographs. 


With an Introduction by C. E. 
$1.00. 


A collection of the remarkable poems of the farm, the shore, and the logging camps, some of which are 
familiar through their publication in the Lewiston Journal. 


THE WESTMINSTER BIOGRAPHIES 


A Series of Brief Memoirs of Eminent Englishmen, uniform in size and general make-up with 
the “ Beacon Biographies.” Cover design and vignette title-page by BerTRaM GROSVENOR 


GOODHUE. 


Limp cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 


Ready May 10. 


ROBERT BROWNING. By Arthur Waugh. 
DANIEL DEFOE. By Wilfred Whittey. 


JOHN WESLEY. By Frank Banfield. 
MANY OTHERS IN PREPARATION. 





For sale by all Booksellers. Send for descriptive circulars, etc. 
SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 












































READY MAY 1 


ROBERT NEILSON STEPHENS’ 


New Historical Novel Entitled 


PHILIP WINWOOD 


A Sketch of the Domestic History of an American 
Captain in the War of Independence; Embracing 
Events that Occurred between and during the Years 
1763 and 1785, in New York and London: written 
by His Enemy in War, Hersert Russet, Lieu- 
tenant in the Loyalist Forces. 


illustrated by E. W. D. Hamilton 
1 volume, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 











NOW READY 


AN ENEMY TO THE KING 


New Uniform Edition. (Thirtieth Thousand. ) 
1 volume, 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 











Other Works of Robert Neilson Stephens 
THE CONTINENTAL DRAGOON. (Seventeenth Thousand. ) 
THE ROAD TO PARIS. (Sixteenth Thousand.) 


A GENTLEMAN PLAYER. (Thirty-fifth Thousand. ) 
Each 1 volume, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 








FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR SENT, DELIVERY PREPAID, BY THE 
RECEIPT OF THE PUBLISHED PRICE. 


L. C. PAGE & COMPANY (incorporated) 
BOSTON, MASS 


PUBLISHERS, ON 
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BOOKS TO BUY 


Salons Colonial and Republican 
By ANNE HOLLINGSWORTH WHARTON 


With frontispiece in colors, and numerous reproductions of portraits and miniatures of men 
and women prominent in colonial life and in the early days of the Republic. Crushed 
buckram, $3.00; half levant, $6.00. 


SALONS COLONIAL AND REPUBLICAN and 
HEIRLOOMS IN MINIATURES 
The two volumes in a box. Crushed buckram, $6.00; half levant, $12.00. 


“ The light that is thrown upon the manners and customs of the Americans of this period will shine for the 
first time for many students of American history. It is difficult to believe, reading Miss Wharton’s pages, that 
she is not painting pictures of life in London or even in the gayer and more brilliant capital of France. Literature, 
art, science, all met in these salons — beauty and culture, wit, all are gone now. Miss Wharton’s chapters are 
monuments to a past which only lives through her skilful pen.”—Philadelphia North American. 











This Volume is of Especial Interest, Owing to the Forthcoming Exposition of 1900. 


Bohemian Paris of To-Day 


Written by W. C. MORROW, from Notes by EDOUARD CUCUEL. Illustrated with one 
hundred and six pen drawings by Epouarp CucuEL. Cloth, gilt top, ornamental binding, 
$3.50. 

« ... The text of the papers describing the Fine Art Schools, public ateliers, private studios, cafés, cabarets, 
and dance-halls frequented by Parisian students appears to have been written up to M. Cucuel’s admirable draw- 
ings, every one of which is instinct with frank fun or rollicking humor.”—Daily Telegraph (London). 





A Novel of the American Colony in Paris. 


A New Race Diplomatist 


By JENNIE BULLARD WATERBURY. Second Edition. With five illustrations by 
Epovarp CucuEL. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


“ The plot is intricate and holds the reader’s interest from the first chapter to the last. It has to do with 
what threatens to be an international complication, and there is a strong undercurrent of thwarted love, of 
women’s folly, and of the endurance of true affection.”— Brovklyn Eagle. 





Flowers in the Pave 


By CHARLES M. SKINNER. Illustrated with four photogravures by EL1zaABETH SHIPPEN 
GREEN and E. S. Hottoway. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.50. 





The Adventures of Louis de Rougemont 


As Totp sy Himsetr. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


“ They make one of the most wonderful volumes of strange events that has ever been published.”— Boston 
Courier. 





SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. SENT POSTPAID BY 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers 
PHILADELPHIA 
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LAIRD & LEE’S 
Standard Helps for the Paris Exposition 


AND OTHER NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Lee’s Standard Guide to Paris. Lee’s American Tourist’s Map of Paris. 

Illustrated City Routes, and Everyday French Conversation. Special Rein Edition, entirely new, accurate, and 
8th edition, entirely remodelled and enlarged, =. 12 City | complete, with full alphabetical list of all boulevards, streets, 
Rou iagrams ptions of all M squares, chupehen, theatres, bri and public build- 
ings. Also all omnibus, tramway, and river boat 
fect pronunciation of all names by a new and easy 
method. By a most ingenious system any point on the map 
may be located in 10 seconds. Separate map of suburban 
Paris. Folded and ae St & 6 hanieete case. 12mo 
size, fine resisting paper, 


Salva- Webster age g  e 
ee ait ote heetel fail Spam speking cou 
“4 rape, at foal St leather, full gilt, $1 Li scons, 
tion, two indexes, 60c.; flexible cloth, not ind 
LAIRD & LEE’S VEST-POCKET 


Practical Spanish Instructor. 


By F. M. pe Rrvas, of the University of Seville. Simple, 
accurate, complete. 5,000 phrases in y use. Morocco, 
full gilt, 50c.; cloth, 25c. 

The first work of the 


LEE’S AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ANNUAL FOR 1900. kind published in thin 


country. Prepared by Americans for Americans. Clear, simple, complete. Steam, Gasoline, and Electric Systems fully 
and genie explained. A sure guide for the manufacturer, owner, and driver of h ess vehicles. Rules and 
tions affecting the use of automobiles. Interesting from first tolast page. 106 illustrations. Flexible leather, pocket size, $1.50. 


LAIRD & LEE’S VEST ~- POCKET 





lines. Per. 


complete and accurate as it is 
A ‘only book” of py kind in the world. 
; leather gilt, $1.00. To see it is to buy it. 


LAIRD & LEEB’S VEST-POCKET 
English-French and French-English 


Littré- Webster Dictionary. 


oom by pet LL.M. 60,000 words, idioms, and 

meanings in the two French and English 

with irregular verbs, | geographical lexicon, vocabulary 

of ab mo names, French and American measures, weights, 
etc. Scales of Tabeenieie and Centi e thermom- 
Me goth, red edges, two indexes, 2 ; full leather, 








STANDARD nies Lars eae Lr SPANISH-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


nstructor.”” A new book; a timely book; a perfect book. Maps and 
Begg and Spanish pronunciation is given, a Sag never before attempted 
full leather, full gilt, double indexed, 5 


Bryan vs. McKinley. _* the Court of vel Opinion. By Joszra 
A brilliant dabe ogee ono all the ff —W- it A FT, ET 
5 rilliant debate, e ‘ions e famous Iv tesmen in the coun on the 
Money, T ot Nota dal in the whole teats every American needs a copy of this 
telligently. 


By F . M. pz Rrvas, author of “ Lee’s 
statistics of all Spanish-speaking countries. 
in this country or Europe. Cloth, set indeed 2 


THE JURY TRIAL OF 1900. 


men of Michi 
questions of 


Souk during the cman campaign rato dieu the 
cover in five colors, special design, 25¢ 


A LORD’S COURTSHIP. fap family abroad and ofthe plots and faare 


Illustrated. Cloth, $1.00; paper, special cover in colors, 25c 


istic, lively, and true to life. 


THE VIOLET FLAME. 37,5 


history of the startling events that will shake the w 
on both sides of the Atlantic. Cloth, special 


of this ancient art, wp eR. 
and Palmistic Distionary of ings and | btforaphy. 
its kind in any language. 2 vols. in one. oth, 


Be Pesp. 5. deem, the web inese Bagi novelist, Illustrated b: 

half-tones. A work of intense power, humor, and brilli 
a te lis foundations, Not a dull page in it. The sensation of the day 
art cover design, 


THE PRACTICE OF PALMISTRY. 


By Comrs C. pz me Goa Gone. of 6 of the ehyolorwe ¢ Lien} The 


Illustrated. Cloth, 75c.; paper, beautiful lithographed 


of adventures of an Amer- 
fortune hunters. Humor- 


entertaini 


hg 


FOR PROFESSIONAL PURPOSES 
AND SCIENTIFIC STUDENTS. 
recognized standard in the honest, oprattenl study 
perial octavo volume of 840 columns, 1254 original 


Artie reple and aay at complete Oa tec 


WHO OUGHT TO WIN OOM PAUL OR QUEEN VICTORIA? 


By Spencer Ranpoites. A com 
Colony to the present day. ‘Beautifully illustrated with 
scenes, and map in four colors of South Africa. Cloth, 7 


HIGH STAKES. the author’s latest story, more 


have fulfilled. Illustrated throughout. 


THE CARPETBAGGER. 


from life. 


lete, straightforward history of ot ~ Em struggle from the settlement of Cape 


its of Dutch and English commanders, also views of battle 


+} paper, 25c." 
By Lawrence L. Lyncu, aie df of “‘ Shadowed by Three,” “‘ The Lost Witness,” etc. This, 


than sustains the high expectations — os previous tales 


Cloth, 75c.; paper, special lithographed cover in five colors, 2 


The latest novel by Oprz Reap and Franx Prxtey. lat illustrated 
Received a popular ovation : cloth binding. 20,000 copies sold in 
four months. Cloth, gilt top, $1.00; paper edition (50,000 copies) just out. 


Special lithographed cover in five colors, 25c. 





Sold by all Booksellers, or mailed, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


LAIRD & LEE, 263-265 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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Henry Bolt & Co. PVs 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
A New Humorous Story by the Author of “ Her Ladyship’s Elephant.” 


Wells’ His Lordship’s Leopard. 12m, 81.50. 


A wild Anglo-American extravaganza. The hero, a lively English novelist, visiting New York, is sus- 
pected of being in league with the Spanish, and escapes from the city with an anarchist and other strange 
companions, including the “Leopard.” The startling adventures that follow carry them into Canada and 
England, where the end is finally reached at “ His Lordship’s ” palace. This story is even more full of comic 
episode than « Her Ladyship’s Elephant” ($1.25), now in its tenth i a referring to which The Nation 
said of Mr. Wells, “He is probably funny because he cannot help it. . A benefactor of his kind.” 


A New Edition from New Plates of 


Champlin’s Cyclopzedia of Persons and Places. 
For Youne Forxs. With numerous illustrations. X+962 pp. 12. 
New buckram binding, $2.50. 
All the articles have been thoroughly revised, and many new ones, especially on American subjects, added. 
About three-quarters of the illustrations are new. 


THEY HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 


The Memoirs of the Baroness De Courtot. 8vo, $2.00. 


Lady-in- Waiting to the Princess de Lamballe. Edited by Moritz von KaIsEnBERG. 
Experiences in France during the Revolution, in Prussia under Frederick William III. and Queen Louise, 
and again in France under the First Consul. 
Outlook: ** This delightful re 
wm. ene ape ins ne f the most interesting impressions of the great ruler (Napoleon) which 
New York Tribune: ‘* The book is one of the strangest and most amusing ever produced in the department of revolu- 
tionary literature. . . . The Baroness is charming, and she has much to say about many interesting personalities and events.” 
Buffalo Commercial Advertiser: ** A perfectly delightful book.” 


Godfrey’s The Harp of Life. 12mo, $1.50. 


A new musical novel by the author of “ Poor Human Nature.” 

This novel might fitly be called a drama of temperament, for seldom has the sensitive, high-strung spirit 
of a musician been more movingly described than by Miss Godfrey in her portrayal of the first violin of the 
—— (England) orchestra. 

The Bookman said of “* Pure Human Nature”: “ It is well written, it is nobly felt, it is altogether an admirable work.”’ 


Barrow’s The Fortune of War. A Novel of the American Revolution. 12mo, $1.25. 
New York Times Some Review: * The story is a good one, historical data accurate, and the ways and manners 


of the period cleverly 

Outlook: ** Miss beth Barrow has done her work, not only well, but delightfully well,” 

Chicago Times-Herald: ** Another tale of the time of Washington, oat, one that is more deserving both of popular 
and critical appreciation than some of the much-vaunted financial successes. 

Dudeney’s Folly Corner. 12mo, $1.25. 
A story of love against reason in conflict with love conformable to reason. SceNE: Sussex to-day. 

New York Tribune: “‘ A new writer of genuine ability. . . . Pamela Crisp is a woman whose adventures can be fol- 
lowed with really sympathetic interest.” ey are odd enough, those adventures, ranging through the most vividly con- 
trasted scenes. The 1 author holds the attention because she has something to say about human nature, has hit upon a 
good plot and interesting characters for her purpose, and has achieved a clear, attractive style.”’ 

SOME OTHER BOOKS THEY HAVE ALREADY PUBLISHED IN 1900: 
Sweet’s Practical Study of Languages. (Dr. Henry Sweet, Oxford.) 12mo. $1.50 net. 
Lucas’s The Open Road. (125 poems by 60 authors.) 16mo. $1.50. 
Hauptmann’s Die Versunkene Glocke. (T. 8. Baker, Johns Hopkins.) 80 cents net. 
Ramsey and Lewis’s Spanish Prose Composition. (M. M. Ramsey, Columbian University, 
Washington, and Anita J. Lewis.) 16mo. 75 cents net. 
Vos’s German Conversation. (J. B. Vos, Johns Hopkins.) 12mo. 75 cents net. 
Lewis’s Specimens of Discourse. (E. H. Lewis, Lewis Institute.) 16mo. 
Lesage’s Gil Blas Selections. (W. U. Vreeland, Princeton.) 16mo. 60 cents net. 
Atkinson’s Lessons in Botany. (George F. Atkinson, Cornell.) 12mo. $1.12 net. 
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SCRIBNER’S NEW BOOKS 


READY IMMEDIATELY 
A New Novel of American Life by ROBERT GRANT 


UNLEAVENED BREAD 


In UNLEAVENED BREAD, a phrase in which the character of the heroine is epitomized, Mr. Grant has 
advanced a long step in his literary career. The novel, which is to have its first issue in book form, deals 
boldly and vigorously with the social conditions peculiar to modern life, the career of the heroine being followed 
as she attains to one after another of her ambitions. The three large divisions of the novel indicate the stages 
of this career —“ The Emancipation,” “The Struggle,” and “The Success,” although, as the reader of the 
novel will note, the “ success” which the heroine achieves is to be taken satirically as reflecting the point of 











view of the clever and ambitious woman of the world who has reached her goal. 


12mo, $1.50. 








NEW NOVELS 


AND STORIES 





THE TOUCHSTONE, By Epita Waarron, 
author of “The Greater Inclination” (5th edition, 
12mo, $1.50). A very unusual and brilliant short 
novel, in which a singular situation is worked out 
with that searching accuracy and psychological detail 
which characterized Mrs. Wharton’s short stories. 
12mo, $1.25. 


THE RHYMER. By Atian McAutay. A moving 
romance of Edinburgh and Scotch rural life, of which 
the poet Burns is the central figure. 12mo, $1.50. 


ENOCH WILLOUGHBY. A Novel of the 
Middle West. By James A. WickersHaM. This 
story will be certain to attract attention, both as a 
study of strenuous spiritual life and as a story of 
human love. 12mo, $1.50. 


TOOMEY AND OTHERS. By Rosert SHack- 
LETON. Strong, clean stories, in which the author has 
described with fidelity, pathos, and humor the life of 
some of New York’s most picturesque districts. 
12mo, $1.25. 


SMITH COLLEGE STORIES. By Josepuine 
Dover DaskaM. An animated picture of life in a 
woman’s college, showing what this life really is in 
its varied phases. 12mo, $1.50. 





THE GARDEN OF EDEN. By Btancue 
W118 Howarp, author of “ Dionysius the Weaver's 
Heart’s Dearest.” A novel in the author’s best man- 
ner, in which she has treated one of the distinctive 
questions of modern society. 12mo, $1.50. 


THE GRIP OF HONOR. By Crrvus Town- 
SEND Brapy, author of “For the Freedom of the 
Sea,” etc. An absorbing patriotic romance, full of 
dramatic action and picturesque incidents. Illus- 
trated by Gibbs. 12mo, $1.50. 


RED BLOOD AND BLUE. By Harrison 
Rosertson. A charming story of the South, in which 
the rival efforts of two heroes for the favor of the 
heroine are ingeniously and interestingly detailed. 
12mo, $1.50. 


THE MONK AND THE DANCER. By 
ARTHUR CossLett Smita. A collection of unusually 
good short stories, all of which are told with notable 
literary art. 12mo, $1.50. 


BOYS AND MEN. A Story of Life at Yale. 
By Ricuarp Hotsroox. “ As good a piece of work 
as will be turned out on the same subject for years to 
come.”—New Haven Register. 12mo, $1.25. 





OUR NATIVE TREES, AND HOW TO IDENTIFY THEM. 


By Harriet L. Keerer. Technic- 


ally accurate, Miss Keeler’s book is designed for popular use in the identification of the forest trees of North- 
eastern America, and in the study of their habits and peculiarities. With 180 full-page plates and 170 text 
drawings. Crown 8vo, $2.00 net. 


CHOPIN: THE MAN AND HIS MUSIC. By James Hunexer, author of “ Mezzotints in Modern 
Music” (12mo, $1.50). A biographical and critical study of great value, treating both of the man and his 
music with insight and authority. With etched portrait. 12mo, $2.00. 


THE WAYS OF MEN. By Euior Grecory | THE TOILING OF FELIX, and Other Poems. 
(“An Idler.”) Mr. Gregory writes entertainingly | By Henry vAN Dyke. This volume includes the 


of various literary and art topics as well as of the social 
themes, which have made him so widely known as 
a delightful essayist. 12mo, $1.50. 


verse which Dr. van Dyke has written since the pub- 
lication three years ago of “ The Builders, and Other 
Poems,” which is now in its fourth edition. 12mo, $1. 














PUBLISHERS 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


NEW YORK 












































SECOND PRINTING NOW READY 





“THE VOICE OF 
THE PEOPLE” 


By ELLEN GLASGOW, 


Author of “ The Descendant.” 


DISTINGUISHED author writes us: 
“Miss Glasgow’s ‘The Voice of the People’ shows a better point 
of view and grasp of the situation and knowledge of human nature than 


any piece of fiction that has come from your house — or from any other 
house for that matter —for several years.” 


Every publisher and book- 
seller knows that a new book 
makes its way and finds its 
friends, as any other member of 
society does, by what people 
say and write to one another 
about it. The progress of a 
book is really a social achieve- 
ment. A number of persons in 
good literary society have writ- 
ten enthusiastically about “ The 
Voice of the People.” These 
are a few of the opinions : 

‘<I write to express my admiration 
of Miss Glasgow’s story, which, to 
my mind, is one of the remarkable 
productions of the year, and is bound 
to take a high rank.”’ 

‘It is, far and away, the best pict- 
ure of Virginia life that has yet been 
written. The picture is absolutely 
true to the old civilization that still 
remains in parts in the South —the 
persistent lingering of the old before- 
the-war ideals and ideas among a 
modern environment that is destruc- 
tive and aggressive to it. It is an 


astonishingly strong book, it seems to 
me. Miss Glasgow has those quali- 
ties almost unknown in American 
literature, color, warmth, passion and 
the power to picture the real instincts 
under the fictitious ‘social * life. One 
scene is perhaps thé finest love con- 
fession I know of.** 


‘« Beside its literary value this re- 
markable book has a special charm 
for us who know Williamsburg so 
well.” 


‘It is a very strong, direct, and 
unaffected piece of work. I don’t 
know of any one who is writing more 
seriously.”* 


The critics write with sim- 
ilar enthusiasm : 


The Louisville Evening Post: 


*«Here is humor. . . here are 
care and freedom and freshness in the 
portrayal of characters . . . here is 
an exuberance of life, a mighty re- 
joicing in strength and in struggle 
such as only George Eliot in modern 
days has shown. . . Altogether 
here are met the elements of a great 
work.”’ 


At ail Bookstores, $1.50. 


The Brooklyn Eagle says: 

‘It is a novel of such unusual 
quality and is so full of vivid and 
sustained interest, that it must be re- 
garded as one of the foremost works 
of fiction issued this season . . . It 
is on a high level; she never descends 
to claptrap; there is not a page on 
which it flags. It is the most vivid 
and lifelike portrayal of certain social 
conditions characteristic of a wide 
section of our common country that 
has yet appeared between the covers 
of a book.” 


The Indianapolis News : 

‘« Besides being a perfect picture 
of Southern life, in various grades of 
society, it is a stirring story, a tale of 
heroic endeavor and achievement. It 
contains elements which are certain 
to make it a popular book.”’ 


The Richmond (Va.) Times : 
‘« Virginians must necessarily find 
the book fascinating. It describes 
the people of this generation. Neither 
the good nor the bad features of Vir- 
ginians are spared, and should the 
novel prove offensive at times, it will 
sting because it smacks of the truth.” 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 34 Union Square East, New York. 
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. ATTRACTIVE BOOKS FROM 
A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 








SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


(Just published.) By James Hay, author of “Johnson” and “ Swift.” 


portrait of Scott. $1.50. 


One volume. 12mo, cloth, with 


” eee ig ng oe Scott’s wonderfully attractive personality.”"— Literary World ( Boston). 


“Tt w 
Beacon ( Boston). 


be hard ‘to imagine a better all-round account of the life of the great novelist, poet, and nobleman.”’— 


THE MIND AND ART OF POE’S POETRY. 


By Joun Puetrs Fruit, Professor of English, William Jewell College, Mo. 


12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


* The latest interpretation of the genius of Poe, giving a very clear insight into his intellectual life.’’— Boston Globe. 


BIRD GODS. 


By Cuaries DeKay. 


Decorated by George Warton Epwarps. 
The place of Birds in ancient mythology and folk-lore, and an argument for their protection from to! 


12mo, cloth, $2.00. 
destr 





AMERICA IN THE EAST. 


By Wriu1am Exuiot Grirris, author of “The Mikado’s Empire,” ete. 


12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 


* The strongest, most scholarly, and most finished plea in behalf of territorial expansion that has yet appeared.” — 


e 
Saturday Evening Post. 


AN AMERICAN CRUISER IN THE EAST. 


By Lieutenant Jonn D. Forp, U.S.N. 


12mo, cloth, illustrated, $2.50. 


A tour of the Pacific Station, including the Aleutian Islands, Siberia, Japan, Corea, China, and the Philippines. 
** An excellent book of travels. . . . Superior to the superficial tales of the ordinary globe trotter.’’— Nation. 


MISTRESS CONTENT CRADOCK. 
A Colonial Romance. By Annie Exror TrumsButt, author of “A Christmas Accident,” “A Cape Cod 
Week,” “ Rod’s Salvation,” “ An Hour’s Promise,” and other stories. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.00. 
** A marvelously pretty story, full of surprises and grace.’’—Inquirer (Philadelphia). 
** The story is delightful and it is historically true to life.”-— Congregationalist ( Boston). 
* A fascinating, strong, and well told story.”’— Church Review ( Hartford). 


MAMMY’S REMINISCENCES. By Mrs. Henry 
J. Gizrtow. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.00. 
** Never have the old Southern ‘Mammy’ and ‘ Daddy’ 
been more deliciously portrayed than they are in Mrs. Gie- 
low’s pages.’’— Boston Journal. 


RUTH AND HER GRANDFATHER. By Topp 
(W. 8. Kellogg). Small quarto, cloth, illustrated 
by Epwarp B. Epwarps, $1.00. 

ie For little —, A spirited and interesting little story.” 

THE LATER ENGLISH DRAMA. By Carvin S. 
Brown. 12mo, cloth, $1.20 net. 


LEGENDS OF THE RHINE. By H. A. Guerser. 
12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50 net. 


THE EXTERNALS OF MODERN NEW YORK. 
By Mrs. Burton Harrison. One volume, small 
4to, cloth, gilt top, profusely illustrated, $3.00 net. 
Sketches of the external appearance of New York of to- 

~. marked by the thoroughness, accuracy, and literary 

which we expect from every production of Mrs. Har- 
rison’s pen.”"—New York Sun. 





THE HISTORY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
New Edition. By Mrs. Marta J. Lams and 
Mrs. Burton Harrison. Three volumes, 8vo, 
cloth, illustrated, $15.00 net. 


The standard history of New York containing as a con- 
cluding chapter ** Modern New York.” 


BARNES’S POPULAR HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. New Edition. One volume, 
730 pages, Svo, cloth, illustrated, $3.50. The same, 
half leather, $5.00. 

Begins with the discovery of America and carries the 
reader through periods of revolution, civil war, 

tion, financial readjustment, the war with Spain, to the 

present day. 

CROWNS. With illustrations. By BLrancue Mc- 
Manus. One volume, 8vo, cloth, $1.00. 


Twenty texts and sermons without words. Miss Mc- 
Manus’ pictures are fresh, original, interesting, and real- 
istic 


ANNALS OF SWITZERLAND. By Juuia M. 
Cotton. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.25. 





For sale by all Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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“Never will the reader of the biography of Wahb, ima Gtasts, f forget its quaint 
poetic sadness and humor. pO wh OC nal way, and and 
praise Mr. Seton-Thompeson for an ne story ia im the first rank 
of animal narrative, and it has not man y companions. May its author be moved 
co give ue uugen of nell Wipe toned, aneuiee. and plane.’’— New York Tribune. 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF A GRIZZLY 


AND 75 DRAWINGS BY ERNEST SETON-THOMPSON, 
Author of ‘‘Wild Animals I Have Known,”’’ etc. 


Nothing could be less imitative of the + Jungle Books” than this story by the author of “ Wild Animals 
I Have Known,” yet in a different way Mr. Thompson is doing for the plains and forests of America very 
much the same thing that Rudyard Kipling has done for the jungles of India. He is, moreover, not 
merely a most sympathetic observer of the ways of animals, but a most accomplished artist, the products 
of whose brush and pencil complement the work of his pen. In Wahb, the Grizzly, he has added a new 
character to fiction, his method of characterization and description being at once realistic and romantic. 
From the monster's vigorous cubhood, through the days of its colossal strength, to the inevitable waning 
that comes with age, we follow the fortunes of the great bear, slayer of men and of bison, till it staggers 
blindly, but not unwillingly, to its doom in Death Gulch — “that fearful little valley where everything 
was dead, where the very air was deadly.” It must be a hard heart indeed that, having followed the story 
to this point, can read of Wahb’s last hours without a sympathetic throb. 
Square 12mo, printed in red and black, with twelve full-page 
insets in tint, and with marginal illustrations. Price, $1.50. 


Published by THE CENTURY CO., New York 














PARIS OF TO-DAY 


People who are going to the Paris Exposition and those who are not going, but who have an interest in the 
French Capital, will find in the group of papers on this subject now appearing in 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 


A graphic, entertaining, and competent description of Paris by one who knows the city thoroughly. No better 
descriptive papers have ever been contributed to an American magazine. The writer is Richard Whiteing, 
author of the popular novel, “ No. 5 John Street.” The papers are as follows: 


I. The Governmental Machine (Feb.) IV. Parisian Pastimes (May) 
Il. Paris of the Faubourgs (March) V. Life of the Boulevards (June) 
Ill. Fashionable Paris (April) | VI. Artistic Paris (July) 


Richly Illustrated by André Castaigne 


This distinguished French Artist has lately been decorated with the cross of the Legion of Honor. His illus- 
trations in Tae CenruRYMAGAZINE have attracted wide attention. Mr. Castaigne will also furnish to THE 
Century MaGazine a series of illustrations of the Paris Exposition. 


THE MAY CENTURY 


THE NATIONAL ZOO AT WASHINGTON. Another , PARISIAN PASTIMES. One of Mr. Richard Wolteing’s 4 
paper by Ernest Seton-Thompson, author of ‘* Wild articles on Paris of To-day, with aprertey 
Animals I Have Known,” “ The Biography of aGrizzly,” | HENRI FANTIN-LATOUR. An article on 


ete. Illustrated by the author. French artist by Frederick Keppel, with ht 
.—- IN MODERN BRIDGES. An entertaining article deus of his hegnaghe on ed motives. 


by Montgomery Schuyler. Illustrated by Harry Fenn. IGNORANCE ABOUT THE BIBLE 
OUR FRIEND THE SULTAN OF JOLO. An article of | S'GNIFICANT per ranted of both sexes. By R 
timely interest by the Secretary of the Acting Governor Charles F. Thwing, D.D. 


of Jolo. BOUT 
POPU TRUSTS. By Andre 
A WORD OF WARNING TO YOUNG ACTRESSES. ~ canting . 


By Clara Morris. ’s “Cromwell Papers,” 
HARDSHIPS OF A REPTILER. Second part of a stir. | SGRIAL FEATURES. John Morley's “Crome rie? 
ring narrative of adventure. Illustrated | Other illustrated articles and complete stories. The 
LEAVES FROM A NOTE BOOK. By ‘Thomas Bailey frontispiece of the number is a portrait of Wordsworth, 
Aldrich. | after a sketch from life, printed in tint. 
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John Lane's Spring Announcements. 





The Anglo-Saxon Review—Vol. IV. 
A QUARTERLY MISCELLANY. 
Epitep sy LADY RANDOLPH SPENCER CHURCHILL. 
Small Folio, Bound in Leather, $6.00 per vol. net. 

Literary contributions by Cram Davenport, F.S.A., Gzorce Gissinc, Susan, Countess or MaLmessury, 
Mavrice Barine, Mas. W. K. Cuurrorp, Francis Howarp, Mason Antuur Gairriras, Hersert Pact, Frepericx 
Wepmors, Lapy Dororny Nevi1, Dora Gresnevittze McCuxzsney, V. Hussey-Watsu, Pouttner Bicstow, 
C. W. Born, Lapy Jzunsz, Atersara Wait, Wintiam Arcurr, W. A. Barrie Gromman and Lionet Cust, F.S.A. 


a Artistic contributions by Jomn S. Saraent, R.A., Kuonarsxy, Inman, Sin Josoua Reynoups and Genrtitz 
ELLINI. 











SENATOR NORTH: A Novel. By Gertrupe ATHERTON, author of “ Patience Sparhawk,” “ The Cali- 
fornians,”’ “‘ A Daughter of the Vine,”’ ete. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
This work is appearing serially in The Times (London). It is regarded by the author's admirers as her greatest 
7 a being og” Ss sy it will create deep interest in this country, and many readers of the serial predict for it the success 
of year tion. 


THE CARDINAL’S SNUFF BOX: A Novel. By Henry Hartanp, author of “Comedies and 
Errors,” ete. Crown 8vo, $1.50, 


A SECOND COMING. By Ricuarp Maras, author of “ The Beetle.” Crown 8vo, $1.50. Ready shortly. 


Mr. Richard Marsh’s new book, ** A Second Coming,” depicting the incidents and tumult in London on the occasion 
of the second coming of the Saviour to the world, is a book for every thoughtful reader. It is reverent in spirit, powerful 
and dramatic in conception, simple and direct in style, and most stimulating and helpful. 


THE WORSHIPPER OF THE IMAGE. By | PAOLO’ AND FRANCESCA: A Play. By 
Ricaarp Le Gatirenns. Crown 8vo, $1.25. | Seren Pariurs. Crown 8vo, $1.25. Tenth Thousand. 
* This is another of Mr. Le Gallienne’s pretty fantasies, aa wp eet | tem Ae ee English pen in the 


| 
i imagery wi i in.’— | way way of a poem ond play than this since the appear- 
ya thy! ae ig auat we Coe ©. fb: ‘aylor’s ‘ Philly Von Artevelde.”— NV. Y. Times. 


THE WHITE DOVE. By W. J. Locke, author | THE JUDGMENT OF HELEN. By Tuomas 
of * Derelicts,”’ “ Idols,” ete. Crown 8vo, $1.50. | Coss, author of “* Mr. Passingham,” etc. $1. 50. 


“ %. 6 . : - i, ‘Thomas Cobb’s third novel is unquestionably his 
W. J. Locke’s *The White Dove’ is the work of a ~. Pe 
practised hand.” —Chicago Evening Post. best ™ — forwarded with a direct and sure touch. 
THE REALIST. By Hersert Frowerpew, au- | WHAT IS POETRY? An Essay. By Epmonp 
thor of *‘ A Celibate’s Wife,” ete. Crown 8vo, $1.50. | Hoxars, author of ** The Silence of Love.” Pott 4to, 


In bp mew {oy — a ne | $1.25. 
English life, and is in i ta te aive it 
dédiinn. eoaihen-o eune: Waatiibade the hero. The plot is THE TRIALS OF THE BANTOCKS. By 
ingenious. 


G. 8. Srreet, author of * The Autobiography of a Boy,” 
GEORGE MEREDITH : Some Characteristics. | _°% Crown Sve, $1.25. 
By Ricuarp Le Gauurenne. With a Bibliography | ONE QUEEN TRIUMPHANT. By Franx 
much enlarged by Jonn Lane. Portrait, ete. Crown | Maruew, author of ** Defender of the Faith,’’ ete. 
8vo, $1.50. New Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


TO BR ISSUED SHORTLY: 





RUDYARD KIPLING: A Criticism by Ricnarv | ALL ABOUT DOGS: A Book for Doggy People. 
Lz Gaturenne. With a Bibli by J Lang, By Cartes Henry Lanz, Breeder, Exhibitor, and 
per portrait Conn Son OIE: Aelia Jago, With 8 full-page illustrations by R. H. Moore. 

THE STATUE AND THE BUST. By Rosert | MARPESSA. By Steraen Paris. With illus- 
Brownrne. With 9 illustrations by Partie Connarp. trations by Parr Connwarp. Demy 16mo, 50 cents. 
hoary THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE 

LUCRETIUS, ON LIFE AND DEATH. In | "3" Gutsor Warra, Bdited by Gnawe Auten, With 


the Metre of Omar Khayyam. By E. H. Mattock. | = upwards of 200 illustrations by Epmunp H. New. 4to, 
Small 4to, $1.50. | $7.80, Also in single parts, paper covers, 50 cents each. 
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A TRULY GREAT BOOK 











AMONG the manuscripts which came to us last fall was one entitled 

“Flame, Electricity, and the Camera” (Man’s Progress from the First 
Kindling of Fire to the Wireless Telegraph and the Photography of Color), 
by George Iles. On the top of the package of sheets was a copy of a letter 
addressed to the author by Prof. John Fiske of Cambridge, who had read 
the manuscript carefully and wrote as follows: 


“‘T have read your book with an intense interest growing into red-hot enthusiasm. 
It is one of the most fascinating books that I have seen in the last ten years. Your 
points are so well taken, so happily and richly illustrated with examples, and their 
bearing on the main argument is so skilfully kept in view, that the result is to my mind 
a truly great book, and I venture to predict for it a great future.” 

The manuscript was turned over to an authority whose judgment 
goes far with us. Here is his report: 

“You may count yourself fortunate in having had submitted to you a book of this 
calibre. You can be sure, also, that no other publisher has ever had an opportunity 
to publish it — as in this case you never would have seen the manuseript. Publish it as 
quickly as you can, and in the best style you can; it is worthy of the finest work you can 
put into it, and it will sell for years and years and do you much credit. The book not 
only shows great research and puts forth vital twentieth century facts in a novel and 
impressive way, but the author's style is extraordinarily good. One word more: Follow 
the author's suggestions as to full illustrations — he knows what he is talking about.” 


The MS. of “Flame, Electricity, and the Camera” was put in hand 
at once; the illustrations, which include plates showing the three-color 
process, half-tones, unusual photographic processes, etc., and many other 
illustrations, have taken long to prepare. The whole work is finished 
and is just out. 

‘Mr. Iles tells simply and so untechnically as to be easily understood 
by any reader what fire, electricity, and the camera have accomplished 
in the work of civilization; he tells clearly and effectively of the latest 
wonders in science. 

The work stands as a most impressive end-of-the-century summing- 
up of the transition from the cave man, eating his food raw, to the man 
of the twentieth century, in whose eyes wireless telegraphy and color 
photography are mere commonplaces; it is, moreover, a profoundly sug- 
gestive contribution to the doctrine of evolution. 

It is a book that should be in every public library in the land, and 
on the shelves of all who are interested in popular science, and we shall 
do our best to put it there. Price, $2.00 net. We are anxious to send 
this book, postpaid, “on approval” to anyone interested. 











DouBLEDAY €3 McCLuRE Co., 34 Union Square E., NEW YORK 
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Referring to Wishart’s “ Monks and 
Monasteries,” Franklin Johnson, D.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Church History in 
The University of Chicago, has this 
to say: 

“The book presents by far the best 
survey of Monasticism with which | 
am acquainted, and it is the only one 
which even attempts to give a fair 
and dispassionate estimate of the sys- 
tem.” 


A SHORT HISTORY OF MONKS AND MON- 
ASTERIES, by Atrrep Wester WisHart, Some- 
time Fellow in Church History in the University of 
Chicago. With four photogravure plates, 8vo, broad 
margins, deckle edges, gilt top, 454 pages, fully in- 
dexed. Price, $3.50 net. Order from your book- 


seller or from 


ALBERT BRANDT, 
Publisher, 


Trenton, New JERsey. 





' Interested in “‘ Coon” Stories ? 
READ 
The Black Homer of Jimtown 
By ED. MOTT 
A New Book of Real ‘‘Coon’’ Stories 





If the natural humor and extravagant fancy 
of the old-time Southern Darky appeals to 
you, this book will strike you ** just right.’’ 

The Black Homer as a story-teller is in a 
class by himself. His humor ia most i 
his vocabulary is unique, and his imagination 
knows no bounds. 


Cloth, gilt. 288 pages. 
Price, $1.25. 


12mo. 





For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


GROSSET & DUNLAP 


11 East Sixteenth Street, NEW YORK 

















A BOOK OF VERSES 


By NIXON WATERMAN 





A Book of Poetry wholesome and homely, and 
in the judgment of competent critics, of high 
poetic merit. There are poems of thought, 
of fancy, of incident, and of sparkling humor; 
some of the most enjoyable are of childhood 
days. All are eminently readable, and some 
lend themselves readily to the uses of the 
public reciter. 

12mo, cloth, 226 pages, carefully printed on deckle 

edged paper, tastefully bound in a decorated cover. 

Price, $1.25. 





BEN KING’S VERSE 


The 10th Thousand 





Is still selling steadily. 
is now printing. 
12mo, cloth, 292 pages, deckle edges. Price, $1.25. 


FORBES & COMPANY 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 

















THREE SPRING BOOKS 


Field, Forest, and Wayside 
Flowers. 


With Chapters on Grasses, Sedges, and Ferns, Untech- 
nical Studies for Unlearned Lovers of Nature. By 
Maup Gorne. Crown 8vo, cloth, decorated, illustrated 
with many half-tone and line engravings, $1.50. 

** Delightfully untechnical. We can thank Providence 
that at last there has been acknowledged the division be- 
tween botany and just common knowledge about the 
and tinted things which God has given us.””— NV. Y. Pren. 

** Will lend zest to an outing, abounds in suggestions for 
observation lessons.’’ — Dial. 


Amateur Photography. 
A PRACTICAL GUIDE FOR THE BEGINNER. 
By W. I. Lincotn Apams, author of “Sunlight and 
Shadow ” and “In Nature’s Image.” 12mo, cloth, 


= .25; paper, 75 cents. 
revieed and enlarged edition, with many illustrations. 
The standard hand- book which has guided thousands through 
the first difficulties of the art. 
* A useful, practical guide for beginners.’’ — Outing. 


The Amateur Aquarist. 


By Mark SaMvEL. 16mo, cloth, apr re $1.00. 
Instructions for making an acquarium 

water but once a year; with oven fifty illusteations by whi 

to identify aquarium plants and fishes. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


The Baker & Taylor Company, 


5 and 7 E. Sixteenth St., New York. 
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ANOTHER WINNER 





OUT THREE WEEKS, AND THREE EDITIONS SOLD 


VENGEANCE IS MINE 


By Dr. ANDREW BALFOUR, 


AUTHOR OF “ BY STROKE OF SWORD,” 
WELL WRITTEN, FULL OF SNAP, ROMANTIC. 


Graphically illustrated by John H. Betts; frontispiece in colors, reproduction of 
R. Caton Woodville’s famous painting “ Up Guards and at Them.” 


Size 73x5¥% inches, beautifully bound, $1.50. 


“TO ARMS.” 








NEW AMSTERDAM BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 








JOHN WILEY & SONS’ SCIENTIFIC PUBLICATIONS. 





Topographic Surveying: 


Including Geographic, Replecatery. and Military Mapping ; 
with Hints on Camping, eoeereney soe and Photo- 
grevhy- 7“ oe = Over 900 pp. 
8vo, cloth, 8 


Railroad eens : 


Theory and Practice. 

A text book for the use of students in colleges and technical 
schools. By WALTER L. Wess, Associate Professor of 
Civil ring in the University of Pennsylvania. 
466 pp. 8vo, cloth. $4.00. 











The Theory and Practice of 
Surveying. 


By J. B. Jounson, C. E. Fifteenth edition, revised and 
enlarged. 8vo, cloth, $4.00. About 900 pages. 6 folding 
plates. With complete index. 


Introduction to Chemical Preparations. 


A hag in the Practical Teaching of Inorganic oe. 
By Prof. Erpmann, of Halle. Authorized Transla- 

tion from He Second German Edition, by Freprrick L. 

Dontap, S8.D., Instructor in Industrial Seg at the 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute. 12mo, cloth, $1.25 











JOHN WILEY & SONS, 43 & 45 East 19th St., New York. 





Composition and Rhetoric for Schools 





By Rosert Herrick, A.B., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of English, and Linpsay Topp 
Damon, A.B., Instructor in English, both 
of the igre of Chicago. 


Part Ill. Diction. 
Part IV. —~: spp Laws of the Sentence 
and the P; 


‘aragraph, 
Part V. The Whole Composition. 
Cloth, 476 pages, with full Index and Synopsis 


ee - toner ys 








SCOTT, 
FORESMAN 
AND 
COMPANY 
EDUCATIONAL 
PUBLISHERS 
CHICAGO 


AN OPINION. 

“I have used Herrick and Damon’s 
Rhetoric for almost a year in my classes in 
Freshman Rhetoric, and have found it emi- 
nently satisfactory. It is particularly help- 
ful in its treatment of the sentence and of 
the paragraph, being definite and practical 
rather than theoretical. Unlike many of our 
texts in composition, it practically teaches 
itself, thus giving the instructor extra time 
for correction and criticism.”—M. Alice 
Allene, Greencastle, Ind. 
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NELSON’S 


once, the index is so complete. 


great achievement and facility. 


plete yet produced. . . 


most and best.” 








Facile Princeps is what a promi- 
nent Professor says about 








NEW SERIES TE ACHERS’ BIBLES 


Which Contain New Helps, 350 Illustrations, New Concordance, New Maps. 


THE HELPS are just what the Sunday-school teacher wants. All new and graphically written by the 
most eminent scholars, with ILLUSTRATIONS on almost every page. You can find what you want at 


THE CONCORDANCE combines complete concordance, subjects, pronounces and interprets proper 
names, compares the Authorized and Revised Versions where they differ. 


THE 12 MAPS fully colored and completely indexed are superb. Notably the reproduction of the Relief 
Map of Palestine lately published by the Palestine Exploration Society. 


THE DIAL says: “The wealth of illustrations is of the best sort. . 
Is nearest the ideal Bible Students’ manual of any publication in its field.” 
THE INDEPENDENT says: “Of all the aids for the popular study of the Bible . 


Styles, types, and bindings to meet every want at the lowest prevailing prices. 


All in one A B C list, a 


. The Concordance is the most com- 


. this is easily fore- 








For sale by all Booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of list price. Write for Catalogue to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 37-41 East 18th Street 


» New York. 








SERGEL’S NEW BOOKS 








Modern Plays Series. 


Represents the activity of the modern drama through- | 
out the continent of Europe. Every play is translated _ 


in extenso, and, if in verse, as nearly as possible in the 
original metres. The volumes contain brief introduc- 
tions, bibliographical and explanatory rather than criti- 
eal, and such annotations as are necessary. 


| 


The volumes are printed in small quarto and bound | 


in decorated cloth covers, and with gilt tops. 
Price, each, $1.25 Net. 
NOW READY. 


THE DAWN. By Emme Vernarren. Translated from | 
the French 


by Arthur Symons. 


THE STORM. By Ostrovsky. Translated from the Rus- 
sian by Constance Garnett. 

THREE PLAYS. By Maurice Marrea.incs. Translated 
from the French by Alfred Sutro and William Archer. 
THE FATHER. By Avoust Srrainpserc. Translated 

from the Swedish by N. Erichsen. 


READY ABOUT MAY 10. 
LOVE’S COMEDY. By Hxwaix Issen. Translated from 
the Norwegian by Prof. C. H. Herford. 


The only important work of Ibsen not yet translated and 
published in English. 


An Unpardonable Liar. 


By Girpert PARKER, author of “The Battle of the 
Strong,” “ Seats of the Mighty,” ete. 16mo, cloth, 
gilt top, $1.00. 


This story has appeared as a serial, but is now first pub- 
lished in book form. 


The Lovely Malincourt. 


| By Heren Maruers, author of “Comin’ Thro’ the 





Rye,” “Cherry Ripe,” “ Found Out,” etc. 
cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


A pure, sweet, humorous, charming love story. — The Lit- 
erary World. 


The South African Question. 


By Oxtve Scuretner, author of “The Story of an 
African Farm,” “ Dreams,” ete. 16mo, cloth, gilt 
top, $1.00. 

It reminds us of one of the great pleas of ancient times 
touching matters of international interest — say one of the 
Phillipics of Demosthenes. . Whoever wishes to under- 
stand Serene Ss position "taken by the intelligent and 
patriotic Boers should read ‘‘ The South African Question,” 
by Olive Schreiner. — Chicago Times-Herald. 


16mo, 





PUBLISHERS CHARLES H. SERGEL COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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VALUABLE WORKS ON 


HISTORY, POLITICS, AND LAW 


INTENDED FOR STUDENTS IN LAW SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES. 








BLACKSTONE, SIR WILLIAM. Commentaries on the 
Laws of England. In four books. Edited by Hon. Thomas 
M. Cooley, with copious notes and several pertinent essays. 
Fourth edition re-edited, with paragraph headings in black 
letters, a translation of all foreign phrases appearing in the 
text and notes of cases to date, by James DeWitt Andrews. 
1899. 2vols. Full Law Sheep. 8vo 


BOYD, C. E. Cases on American Constitutional Law. 
Designed to meet the requirements of class study. Cloth. 
Net 


ELLIOTT, HON. CHARLES B. Law of Public Corpora- 
tions. This is a statement of the law governing these cor- 
porations, suited to the needs of students, with authorities 
and table of cases. 1898. 8vo 


ERSKINE, LORD. Speeches. The only complete edition of 
the speeches of this greatest of legal orators, with fine steel 
portrait, memoir and notes by James L. High. 4 vols. 


JAMESON, HON. JOHN A. Constitutional Conventions. 
The history, powers, and modes of proceeding in such con- 
ventions have been carefully examined and inquired into, 
and the results herein stated. Fourth edition. 1887. 


ROSCHER, WILLIAM. Principles of Political Economy. 
With chapters on Paper Money, International Trade and 
Protection, preceded by an Historical Essay by L. Woloski. 
Translated by John J. Lalor. 1882. 8vo. 2 vols. Cloth . 


- 600 





SANDRAS, T.C. The Institutes of Justinian. Translated, 
with notes and an introduction. This first American, from 
the fifth London, edition, with introduction by Wm. G. 
Hammond. 1876. 8vo, cloth, net, $4.00; sheep . . Net 


SMITH, GEORGE H. Elements of Right and the Law. 
With an Essay upon the several themes of jurisprudence and 
constant reference to the law as now existing. For lay and 
professional readers. 1887. 12mo, cloth, net, $2.50 ; sheep Net 


TUCKER, HON. JOHN RANDOLPH. The Constitution of 
the United States. A critical discussion of its genesis, 
development, and interpretation. Edited by Henry 8t. 
George Tucker. 1899. 8vo. 2 vols. Cloth, net, $7.00; sheep Net 
VON HOLST, DR.H. Constitutional and Political History 
of the United States. 1750-1861. The only complete, im- 
partial history of its kind. 8 vols. 8vo, cloth. Gilt top, 
with portraits. Regular price, $25.00; special price . Net 12 00 
VON HOLST, DR. H. Constitutional Law of the United 
States. Net 200 


VON IHERING, DR. RUDOLPH. The Struggle for Law. 
Showing the importance of law and the assertion of one’s 
rights. 1879. 12mo, cloth 150 


WILSON, HON. JAMES. Works on Jurisprudence and 
Political Science. A remarkable presentation of Ameri- 
can institutions and government, which he affirms to be the 
true science of government, declaring a knowledge of it es- 
sential to every citizen. New edition edited by J. D. 
Andrews. 1896. 2vols. Cloth, net, $7.00;sheep . Net 





CALLAGHAN & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Some Colonial Mansions and Those Who Lived in Them,, 


With Genealogies of the Families Mentioned. 


Edited by THOMAS ALLEN GLENN. 
First and second series. Illustrated with twenty full-page photogravures and over three hundred half-tone illus— 


trations. Two volumes, small quarto, cloth, gilt tops, with cloth jackets, each, list ete 


Half blue Levant Morocco, gilt tops . 


- 85 00 
- 10: 00- 


“It is very interesting reading, but undoubtedly the aneten oie of the eeath, as _ as its chief ctunstion, } is in ite< 
oumerous and well-chosen illustrations, which in some cases have been almost inaccessible and known to few persons, even. 
of the families to which they relate.””— N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 





PARIS: ITS SIGHTS, MONUMENTS, | ROME. By Francis Wey. New edition, re- oe es AND DE- 
AND HiSTORY. Compiled from the vised and compared with latest authorities SCRIPTIVE. Reminiscences of Foreign. 
principal secondary authorities, by Maria by Mania H. Lanspatz. With 30 photo- Travel. » Jozi Coox. With 50 photo- 
H. Lanspatz. With an introduction by gravures and a map. Crown 8vo, cloth, gravures and a map. 2 vols., crown 8vo,. 
Hilaire Belloc, B.A., late Brackenbury gilt top, list price, $3.00. Full polished cloth, gilt tops, in a cloth box, list price, 
History Scholar of Balliol College, — calf, gilt edges, $7.00. eyed pg gn calf, gilt —_ 
With 30 photogravures and a map. Crown : H A sstries end .00. Luxe, limited to 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, list price, $3.00. bs 4 oom ann Boer Foe the French copies, net, $10.00. 

FLORENCE: Its History, the Medici, the by F. J. Srrwett. With 28 photogravures | SPAIN AND THE SPANIARDS. By Ep- 
Humanists, Letters, Arts. By CHARLES and a map. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, monpo De Amicis. Translated from the 
Yatarte. New edition, revised and com- list price, $3.00. Full polished 
pared with the latest authorities, by Manta edges, $7.00. 
H. Lanspats. Witn 30 photogravures and THE RHINE: From its Source to the Sea. cloth, gilt tops, in a cloth box, list price, 

Translated 


amap. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $3.00. 


calf, gilt Italian by 8. R. Yarwaux. With 45 photo- 
gravures and map. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 


by G. T. C. Bartury, from the $5.00. Three-quarters calf, gilt tops, 


Full polished calf, gilt edge, list price, German of Kart Sriecer, H. Wacney- $10.00. 


$7.00 


uses, and F. W. Hacxtanper. New | MOROCCO. By Epmonpo pz Amicis. Trans- 


RAMBLES AND STUDIES IN GREECE. edition, revised and corrected. With 50 lated from the Italian by Mania H. Lans- 
By J. P. Manarry. With 30 photogravures photogravures and a map. 2 vols., crown DALE. With 50 photogravures and a map. 
and a map. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, in cloth box, list 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, gilt tops. in a 
list price, $3.00. Full polished calf, gilt price, $5.00. Three-quarters calf, gilt cloth box, list price, $5.00. Three quar- 
edges, $7.00. tops, $10.00. 








ters calf, gilt tops, $10.00. 





HENRY T. COATES & CO., Publishers, 1222 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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SPRING ANNOUNCEMENT OF NEW BOOKS 


FROM THE 


RAND-MCNALLY PRESS 


Now in Process of Publication and to be Issued at Once 








TWENTY YEARS IN EUROPE 


By{S. H. M. Byers, author of “Switzerland and the Swiss,” “The Happy Isles,” 
etc., former United States Consul-General to Italy and Switzerland. Profusely 
illustrated. Cloth, large 12mo, $1.50. 


Personal reminiscences and anecdotes of distinguished Americans and Europeans with whom Mr. Byers 
came in contact during his twenty years abroad. More than fifty unpublished letters written by General Sherman 
are in this book given to the public for the first time. Profusely illustrated with portraits, photographs, and 
original autograph drawings. 


DOROTHY MARLOW 


By A. W. Marchmont, author of “By Right of Sword,’ “A Dash for a 


Throne,” ete. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 
The story of a dangerous heritage, full of exciting interest. 


BISHOP PENDLE 


By Fergus Hume, author of “Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” “The Third Volume,” 
ete. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 
A thrilling romance embodying humor, pathos, and human tragedy. 


UNCLE SAM ABROAD 


By J. E. Conner. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 


A valuable book, treating of the foreign diplomatic and consular service of the United States. 


A New Edition Has Just Been Issued of that Powerful Story 


THE BONDWOMAN 


A Novel. By Marah Ellis Ryan, author of “Told in the Hills,” “Squaw 
Elouise,” ete. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 


“*The Bondwoman’ . . . is one of the vivid and striking books of the year.”— Chicago Chronicle. 

“ No American writer has ever conceived a more original plot than that which Mrs. Ryan has invented for 
her latest novel, ‘The Bondwoman.’”—Philadelphia Press. 

“*The Bondwoman’ . . . is an absorbing story with an unusually interesting plot.”—Boston Globe. 

“ A thrilling romance.”— Chicago Inter Ocean. 








RAND, McNALLY & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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TWO SCIENTIFIC BOOKS 


Over 250,000 Sold 


HYPNOTISM 


ITS HISTORY AND PRESENT DEVELOPMENT. 


By FREDRIK BJORNSTROM, M. D., 
Head Physician of the Stockholm Hospital, Professor of Psychiatry, Late Royal Swedish Medical Counselor. 


Authorized Translation from the Second Swedish Edition, 
By BARON NILES POSSE, M. G. 


Goth Exiva . . . . « + « » Pride 75 comme. 


PRESS NOTICES. 

The learned Swedish physician, Bjérnstrém.—Churchman. 

It is a strange and mysterious subject, this hypnotism.—The Sun. 

Perhaps as concise as any work we have.—S. California Practitioner. 

We have found this book exceedingly interesting.—California Homeopath. 

A concise, thorough, and scientific examination of a little-understood subject.— Episcopal Recorder. 

Few of the new books have more interest for scientist and layman alike.—Sunday Times. 

The study of hypnotism is in fashion again. It is a fascinating and dangerous study.—Toledo Bee. 

It is well written, being concise, which is a difficult point to master in all translations.— Medical Bulletin. 

The subject will be fascinating to many, and it receives a cautious yet sympathetic treatment in this book.— 
Evangelist. 

One of the most timely works of the hour. No physician who would keep up with the times can afford to be 
without this work.— Quarterly Journal of Inebriety. 

‘Its aim has been to give all the information that may be said under the present state of our knowledge. 

Every physician should read this volume.— American Medical Journal. 

It is a contribution of decided value to a much-discussed and but little-analyzed subject by an eminent 
Swedish alienist known to American students of European psychiatry.— Medical Standard. 

This is a highly interesting and instructive book. Hypnotism is on the onward march to the front as a scien- 
tific subject for serious thought and investigation.— The Medical Free Press. 
i To define the real nature of hypnotism is as difficult as to explain the philosophy of toxic or therapeutic ac- 
tion of medicine — more so, indeed. None the less, however, does it behoove the practitioner to understand what 


it does, even if he cannot tell just what it is, or how it operates. Dr. Bjérnstrém’s book aims to give a general 
review of the entire subject.— Medical Record. 
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JUDEA: 
From Cyrus to Titus, 537 B. C.—70 A. D. 


By Mrs. ExitzasetH WorMELEY LaTiIMER, author 
of ‘‘ France in the roth Century,” ‘‘Spain in the 
19th Century,” etc. 8vo, $2.50. 


Mrs. Latimer’s wonderful capacity for enlivening historical 
narrative has made her Nineteenth Century Histories popu- 
lar and famous. Her present work on the ancient Jews is 
written in the felicitous, lucid style with which her readers 
are familiar, while it embodies at the same time the most 
exact results of late investigation. 


TALES OF AN OLD CHATEAU. 


By Miss Marcuerite Bovuver, author of ‘‘ Sweet 
William,” ‘‘My Lady,” etc. Illustrations by Miss 
HELEN MAITLAND ARMSTRONG. 16mo, $1.25. 


Miss Bouvet's tales for children are unsurpassed in charm, 
delicacy and refinement. These new ones come from France, 
where Grand’maman entertains the little ones with tales of 
by-gone days. The old chateau saw troublous times, in which 
Grand'maman herself figured prominently. 

Miss Armstrong's illustrations, as usual, are exquisite. 


THE .DIVINE PEDIGREE OF MAN. 


By Tuomson Jay Hupson, LL. D., author of ‘‘ The 
Law of Psychic Phenomena,” ‘‘A Scientific Demon- 
stration of the Future Life,” etc. r2mo, $1.50. 


“ Dr. Hudson aims to show that the facts of organic and 
mental evolution point clearly to a divine origin of mind and 
life on the earth, and that the atheistic theories of agnostic 
evolutionisis are destitute of facts to sustain them.’’—Puxdlic 
Opinion, 

“The volume is well worth a careful reading by earnest, 
honest, unprejudiced readers, who desire the truth, no matter 
how far that truth may remove their earlier convictions and 
belief.""— 7oledo Blade. 


THE HOUSE OF THE WIZARD. 


By Miss Mary Imtay Taytor, author of ‘‘On the 
Red Staircase,” ‘‘An Imperial Lover,” ‘‘A Yankee 
Volunteer.” 12mo, $1.25. 


This is a romance of England in the time of King Henry 
VIII. It displays the same dramatic power and vivid por- 
traiture which have placed the author in the foremost rank 
of historical novelists. In the course of the love story of 
Betty Carew, maid-of-honor to two of Henry's queens, the 
court life of the period is clearly and faithfully portrayed, 
and the manners and superstitions of old England are quaint- 
ly represented. 


THE BEE PEOPLE. 


By Marcaret W. Mortey, author of ‘A Song of 
Life,” ‘‘ Life and Love,” ‘‘The Honey-Makers.” 
With many illustrations by the author. 12mo, $1.25. 


“A took brimming over with joyous, healthy interest. It 
was written especially for children. So much cleverness and 
literary excellence entitle Miss Morley toa rank among the 
foremost writers for children.""— 7Ae Beacon, Boston. 

“A charming, instructive book."'"—7he Outlook, 





THE DEAR IRISH GIRL. 


By Katuarine Tynan, author of ‘‘The Handsome 
Brandons," ‘‘Oh, What a Plague is Love!” etc. 
I2mo, $1.50. 

The very title of this work piques a curiosity and interest 
which the perusal of the story is sure to satisfy. A more de- 
lightful story of the educated and refined circles of the Irish 
people it would be hard to imagine, and readers will readily 
<apeeue that the heroine is most appropriately named in the 
title. 

“A book more tender, sweet and wholesome no reader could 
desire.""—7he Speaker, London. 

“This book is written with delicate literary taste.""—7he 
Outlook, New York. 


THOSE DALE GIRLS. 


By Frances Weston CarruTH. Illus., 12mo, $1.25. 


What would you do if suddenly forced to earn your own 
living ? The Dale girls faced the question bravely, and solved 
it successfully. he account of their trials and ultimate 
triumph makes capital reading. 

“Wholesome, high-principled and inspiring.”—New York 


un. 
“A bright and breezy romance of two brave ‘and charming 
American girls.” — 7he Beacon, Boston. 


A GENERAL SURVEY OF AMERICAN 
LITERATURE. 


By Miss Mary Fisuer, author of ‘‘A Group of French 
Critics.” Gilt top, deckle edges, 12mo, $1.50. 


A work of fascinating interest to the general reader, and a 
stimulus and inspiration to the student. It is a study of litera- 
ture and literary people, side-lighted by keen and original com- 
ments. Miss Fisher believes that the lives of authors explain 
and illustrate their writings, and she has given us a charming 
and intelligent guide to the best in American letters. 


ON GENERAL THOMAS’S STAFF. 


A Boy's Story oF THE Civic War. By Byron A. 
Dunn, author of ‘‘General Nelson's Scout.” ‘‘ The 
Young Kentuckians Series." Illustrated. 12mo, 
$1.25. 

This is the second of Mr. Dunn's capital stories of the Civil 
War, describing the further adventures of General Nelson's 
scout. The career of Fred Shackelford, now a captain, his 
hairbreadth escapes and gallant services, will be followed with 
interest not only by the young, for whom the stories are espe- 
cially written, but also by veterans of the war and their fam- 
ilies, and indeed all who would know their country’s history. 


MOMENTS WITH ART. 


Short Selections in Prose and Verse for Loversof Art, 
Collected and arranged by J. E. P. D. 16mo, gilt 
top, deckle edges, uniform with ‘‘ Musical Mo- 
ments."" $1.00. 


Art has inspired many of the choicest gems in literature, 
both in poetry and prose. Into this dainty volume the best of 
these are gathered, and the selection has m made with rare 
taste and discrimination. 

No lover of art and art’s masters but will welcome this book 
and be grateful to its compiler. 











For sale by booksellers generally, or mailed on receipt of price by the publishers, 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., 215-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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THE CARDINAL’S MUSKETEER. 


By M. Imiay Taytor, author of ‘‘ The House of the 
Wizard,” ‘‘A Yankee Volunteer,” ‘‘An Imperial 
Lover,” ‘‘ On the Red Staircase.” 12mo, $1.25. 
This is a story of a — youth whom villainy has robbed 

of his birthright, and who enters the service of Cardinal 

Richelieu. It tells of his love for the aristocratic Renée, and 

his chivalrous wooing, and is one of the most delightful 

romances that Miss Taylor has written. It captivates at once 
and holds the attention throughout. 

‘*There is love enough to warm and color the adventure, 
but not to cloy the taste; there is dramatic contrast of char- 
acter and situation, swiftness of movement and an easy, 
confident flow of style that combine to make a delightful tale 
— one that the reader will lay down with regret that there is 
not more of it.” —Chicago Chronicle, 


OPPORTUNITY 
And Other Essays and Addresses. 


By the Right Rev. J. L. Spatpinc, Bishop of Peoria, 
author of ‘‘ Thoughts and Theories of Life and 
Education,” ‘‘ Education and the Higher Life,” 
‘* Things of the Mind,” ‘‘ Means and Ends of Edu- 
cation,’’ etc. 12mo, $1.00. 

Bishop Spalding discusses some of the live problems in 
education, ethics, etc., with the same breadth of view and 
force of style which have rendered his previous writings so 
popular and stimulating. 

“Full of noble thought, set forth in singularly genial, 
graceful and eloquent speech."’"—Chicago Tribune. 

“They are statesmanlike in substance, temper and form, 
and they are eminently interesting and practical.’”’ — 7) 
Congregationalist, Boston. 


MAN AND HIS DIVINE FATHER. 
By Joun C. C. Crarke, D. D. 12mo, $1.50. 


This is the latest treatment of systematic ange 4 from the 
point of view of the conservative theologian, though the 
author, in reaching bis conclusions, has not neglected the 
most recent results of scientific inquiry. The work displays 
a strong grasp of fundamental problems, and will be found 
eminently reliable, scholarly and instructive. 


McLOUGHLIN AND OLD OREGON. 
A Chronicle. 


By Eva Emery Dyg. 12mo, with Frontispiece, $1.50. 

A most graphic and enjoyable history of the movement 
which added to the Unite tates the vast territory of which 
Oregon forms a part. It contains valuable accounts of men 
prominently associated with the history of Oregon; with most 
interesting sketches of the picturesque life of the trappers, 
the missionaries, Indians, pioneers, etc. The author has had 
unusual facilities for the acquisition of new and accurate 
information on the subject. 





HISTORICAL MEMOIRS OF ALEXANDER I. 
And the Court of Russia. 


By Mme. La Comtesse DE CHoISEUL-GOUFFIER. 
Translated from the original French by Mary 
Berenice Patterson. With Portraits. 12mo, gilt 
top, deckle edges, $1.50. : 
Alexander knew and admired Mme. Choiseul-Gouffier both 

as a woman and as an author, and this volume may with 

justice claim to be the most authoritative life of the Czar. 

t is vivacious, ae and sympathetic. Nomore important 
historical translation has =e in recent years. 

Although the original of this work —— its publication 
Sprang into immediate popularity, it has been singularly lost 
sight of for three-quarters of a century, and to-day only two 
copies are known to exist. One is in the British Museum, 
and from the other we are enabled now to offer the first 
translation of the book into the English language. 


THE DREAD AND FEAR OF KINGS. 


By J. BRECKENRIDGE ELLIs. 12mo, $1.25. 

This historical romance will take rank with the most 
famous delineations of ancient life. The period is the reign 
of terror in the time of Tiberius, and the story of love and 
adventure sets before the reader a vivid presentation of 
Roman life under the rule of this vicious autocrat. Many of 
the characters, e. g., Tiberius, Phaedrus, Varro, are historical. 
The movement of the story is swift and varied; the dialogue 
is bright,and the scenes are alive with deeds of valor 


and love. 
BACK TO CHRIST. 


By WALTER SPENCE. 12mo, $1.00. 

This volume is unique in purpose and plan. Itis a clear and 
straightforward statement of the ‘new theology.” It bids 
fair to remove many difficulties from the path of honest 
doubters; to interest thinking men in the great religious 
questions of the day, and to bring them into closer sympathy 
with Christ and his Church, 

he book appeals especially to that large class of readers 
who would like to see stated with clearness and brevity an 
earnest man’s simple and stimulating creed, with the reason 
for its acceptance; for its charm consists of its brevity, 
simplicity and strength. 


THE HONEY-MAKERS. 


By MarGcaret W. Mortey, author of ‘‘ The Bee 
People,” ‘‘A Song of Life,” ‘‘ Life and Love,” etc. 
12mo, gilt top, illustrated, $1.50. 

‘““Miss Morley combines the thoroughness, accuracy and 
enthusiasm of a naturalist with the graceful touch of a skilled 
artist. Not only does she reveal with simplicity and care the 
a and habits of the honey bee, but she indulges in 
felicities of expression that impart an additional charm to her 
story. Miss Morley indicates in the last half of the volume the 
place which the bee and its products have heid in literature, 
ancient and modern, This feature is the fruit of extended 
research and displays excellent taste.".—New York Tribune. 


OH, WHAT A PLAGUE IS LOVE! 


By KatTuartnE Tynan, author of ‘‘ The Dear Irish Girl," ‘‘ The Handsome Brandons,” etc, 


in Press. 


12mo, $1.00. 


This story is a ye comedy of manners, in which a too keen susceptibility to the tender passion on the part of a most 


gallant though somew 


at elderly gentleman is a source of constant anxiety to his grown children, who are devotedly attached 


tohim. The fun of the situation is developed in Miss Tynan’s best vein, and the sympathetic touches, which serve to remove 
it from the realm of mere burlesque, are applied with her well-known skill. 














For sale by booksellers generally, or mailed on receipt of price by the publishers, 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., 215=221 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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The Macmillan Company’s New Books. 








THE MACMILLAN COMPANY invite the attention of all 
interested in literature to a new book of literary criticism by 
Professor GEORGE E. WOODBERRY, of Columbia University, 
Author of “ Wild Eden,” “ Heart of Man,” etc., etc., entitled: 








MAKERS OF LITERATURE 


Essays on 
SHELLEY, LANDOR, 
BROWNING, BYRON, 


ARNOLD, COLERIDGE, 
LOWELL, WHITTIER, 
and Others. 


Heart of Man. 
Cloth, $1.50. 
Taormina — A New Derence 

or Portry — Democracy — 

Tue Ring. 

**We take new hope for the 
nation that can still raise up 


such voices to express its nobler 
moods.”"— The Dial. 


Cloth, $1.50. 

The Nation, after recalling a former comment on 
Professor Woodberry’s work as ‘‘ of rare quality 
and permanent value,’’ continues: “It is not 
too much to say that as a critic he is, on our side 
of the ocean, the legitimate heir of James Russell 
Lowell — to all appearance, in fact, his sole inher- 
itor at the present day.” 





The North Shore Watch, 
and Other Poems. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

No literary work from the group of younger men in 
American literature will better repay careful study. 
It is doubtful if any work of the same period is so im- 
portant or so significant.” From the article “ Poet 
and Critic,” by Hamitton W. Masie in The Outlook. 





INVALUABLE NEW VOLUMES IN PROF. BAILEY'S GARDEN CRAFT SERIES. 


Garden - Making. 


Svuee@estions For THE UTILIz- 
inc oF Home Grounps. 
By L. H. Bamzy. Aided by 
L. R. Tart, F. A. Waves, 
and Emnest Wacker. Third 
Edition. 256 illustrations 
$1.00. 
Here is a book literally ** for 
the million”’ whoin broad Amer- 
ica have some love for growing 
things. No modern American 
work covers this important field. 
The illustrations are copious 
and beautiful. 


The Amateur’s Practical 
Garden = Book. 


Tue Srmpiest DrrEcTIONS FOR THE GROWING OF 
THE CommonEsT THINGS ABOUT THE HoUusE 
AND GARDEN. 

By C. E. Hunn, Gardener to the Horticultural De- 
partment of Cornell University, and L. H. Bariey. 

Cloth, 16mo, $1.00. 
Tilustrated by many marginal “ thumbnail ” cuts. 

It is the book for the busy man or woman who 

wants the most direct practical directions as to how 

to grow plants. 





BOOKS WHICH APPEAL SPECIALLY TO WOMEN 


Home Nursing. 


Mopern Scientiric Meruops 
FoR THE Sick Room. By 
Eve een Harrison. 

Half leather, $1.00. 
“It is seldom that a new book 
helps one so instantaneously. 

. « » Only one dollar’s worth in 

, cost, but crammed }— rf 
@ most practical early 

stated.” — Kars Sanborn. 


How Women May Earn a 
Living. 


A Hanpsoox oF Occupations FoR WOMEN. 
By Mrs. HeLen CuurcHILyt CANDEE. 
Half leather, $1.00. 
* This little book gathers together in small space 
a wealth of information, . . . almost impossible to 
obtain in any other form.”—Boston Advertiser. 





“* His style is progressive, sym- 
pathetic, and clear ; extraordin- 
arily persuasive and convincing 
because it is not aggressive.” — 
CoMMERCIAL ADVERTISER. 


Wild Eden. 


A Votoms or VERSE. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

“True and genuine lyric po- 
etry. . . . One is constantly 
coming upon strange, rare, mu- 
sical ways of saying things that 
fill him with delight.’’— Pioneer 


Press. 


Colonial Civil 
Service. 


Tae Seiecrion anp TRAIN- 
ING OF COLONIAL OFFICIALS 
in Enctanp, Houuanp, AND 
FRANCE. 

By A. Lawrence LOWELL. 
With an Account of the East 
India College at Haileybury, 
by H. Morss SrerHens. 

Cloth, $1.50. 
This report was originally 
ay the wane of the 

American Historical Associa- 

tion, 


Man and His 


Ancestor. 


A Srupy 1n Evo.orion. 
By Cuarces Morris. author of 
** Civilization,” ** The Aryan 
.’ ete. Cloth, $1.25. 
** One of the most useful, most 
exhaustive statements of this 
theory that it has been our 
pleasure to consider for some 

time.” — Pittsburgh Press. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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IT IS WORTH WHILE TO KEEP THIS CLOSE AT 
HAND TO USE AS OFTEN AS THE DICTIONARY. 


THE CYCLOPEDIA omen aon 
kind.’’ — Nationa 


Over 2000 OF AM E RI CAN Nunsuarwan. 


Minstrations. HORTICULTURE 


By L. H. BAILEY, Cornell University, assisted by Wilhelm Miller, 
and many expert cultivators and botanists. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF ALL THE Over 2,000 original illustrations. Sold on sub. DIRECTIONS FOR THE CUL- 
SPECIES OF FRUITS, VEGE- scription for the complete set only—in four TIVATION OF ALL KINDS OF 
TABLES, FLOWERS, ORNA- a HORTICULTURAL CROPS AND 
MENTAL PLANTS IN THE volumes. Super-royal Svo. OBSERVATIONS ON MARKET- 
MARKET IN AMERICA AND Volume I. Cloth, $5.00 net. ING, ETC., BY PRACTICAL 
CANADA. ‘‘ Essentially American — wholly alive.’’ CULTIVATORS. 


The Cyclopedia of American Horticulture. 


“The numerous illustrations in the newest style of the illustrative art have been (with very few exceptions) 
made for this work and have not seen the light elsewhere . . . further the sketches are in all cases marked with. 
the scale of reduction.”-AMERICAN GARDENING. 


Every one who cares for plants or has even the smallest of gardens will enjoy this. 
It will be indispensable in the town or school library, even to those not botanists. 


“ This really monumental work . . . will take rank as a standard in its class. [The first volume] is a large 
8vo of five hundred pages, on practically every one of which we find an illustration and sometimes two and 
three. .. . We mention the illustrations at once because in a work of this sort they are enormously important 
when properly done, as upon this occasion.” Tue Tripunr (New York). 


The Cyclopedia of American Horticulture. 


“Every prominent plant and seed catalogue published in the United States and Canada has been indexed, 
and the horticultural periodicals have been explored. . . . All the impertant articles are signed, thus giving each 
author credit for his work and holding him responsible for it. The work is made first hand from original sources 
of information.” —— NATIONAL NURSERYMAN. 


The illustrations, like the articles, are original and artistic as well as accurate. The 
contributors are all specialists; the Editor the foremost authority on horticulture. 


“ Professor Bailey long ago won the gratitude of gardeners by his scientific works on gardening, and he has 
come to be recognized as the foremost authority on horticulture. . . . And even if Professor Bailey’s name were 
not a power in the horticultural world the names of his collaborators, including the most noted botanists of the 
day, would be sufficient to win public interest. Such a work must prove invaluable to the botanist and horticul- 
turist, while even to those who are botanizally ignorant, but who would often like to know the name or history 
of a certain tree or plant, it will be of inestimable importance.” — CuicaGo TRIBUNE. 


Volume I. Cloth, $5.00 net. 





A prospectus giving the names of contributors, specimen pages, etc., is sent free on request. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Miss E. T. Fowler’s New Novel. 


THE FARRINGDONS. 


A Novel. By Etten Toornercrorr Fowxer, author of “ Concerning Isabel Carnaby,” “ A Double Thread,” 
ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

The scene of Miss Fowler’s strong and brilliant new novel “‘ The Farringdons”’ is laid in large part in the ‘* Black 
Country ’’ of England where live the Farringdons, ** a hardy race whose time was taken up in the making of iron and the 
saving of souls.’’ A daughter of this house who develops the artistic temperament plays the leading part in the story. 
From her environments,|in which the quaint characters of rustics and workingmen hold a large place, she passes for a 
time to very different scenes in London. The book is distinguished by the close observation, the humor, and the interest 
in religious and social questions which have helped to gain for Miss Fowler her high place in contemporary fiction. Her 
abundant sympathy with humanity, her understanding of the religious beliefs expressed by her characters, and her skill 
in imparting life and movement to all the figures of a story dealing with the Methodism of the Black country, and also 
with the social life of London, render this picture of life the broadest and strongest work which she has given us. 


Miss Fowler’s Other Books. 


CONCERNING ISABEL CARNABY. Nyeaiisistecch, imo, clo $00. 


‘Rarely does one find such a charming combination of wit and tenderness, of brilliancy, and reverence for the things 


] that matter, as is concealed within the covers of ‘Concerning Isabel Carnaby.’ ’’— Chicago Tribune. 


| A DOUBLE THREAD. 2rp.teth.228,.<2ynzeygey,tne snd beh then Orn 


A Romance of Italian New York. 


| THE LAST LADY OF MULBERRY. #7 uai'Piunk "ima seth $1.0 


“The Last Lady of Mulberry” is the title of a fresh and charming novel, whose author, a new writer, Mr. Henry 
Wilton Thomas, has found an unexploited field in the Italian quarter of New York. Mr. Thomas is familiar with Italy 
as well as New York, and the local color of his vivacious pictures gives his story a peculiar zest. As astory pure and simple 
his novel is distinguished by originality in motive, by a succession of striking and dramatic scenes, and by an understand- 
ing!of the motives of the characters, and a justness and sympathy in their presentation which imparts a constant glow of 
human interest to the tale. The author has a quaint and delightful humor which will be relished by every reader. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Red Pottage.’’ 
DI AN A TEMPES A Novel. By Mary CHotmonpeey, author of “ Red Pottage,” ‘‘ The 
* Danvers Jewels,” ete. New edition, with Portrait and Biographical Sketch. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
“* Of Miss Cholmondeley’s clever novels, ‘ Diana Tempest’ is quite the cleverest.”” — London Times. 


Professor McMaster’s New Volume. 


HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


By Prof. Joun Bace McMaster. Vol. V. (1821-1830.) 8vo, cloth, with Maps, $2.50. 
A New View of Bird-Life. 


BIRD STUDIES WITH A CAMERA. Wi \fsiedsetry Supt the One 


By Franx M. Caapman, Assistant Curator of Vertebrate Zodlogy in the American Museum of Natural History ; aathor 
of ** Handbook of Birds of Eastern North America”’ and “* Bird-Life.’’ Illustrated with over 100 photographs from nature 
by the author. 12mo, cloth. 

Bird students and photographers will find that this book possesses for them a unique interest and value. It contains 
fascinating accounts of the habits of some of our common birds and descriptions of the largest bird colonies existing in 
Eastern North America; while its author’s phenomenal success in photographing birds in Nature not only lends to the 
illustrations the charm of realism, but makes the book a record of surprising achievements with the camera. Several of 
these illustrations have been described by experts as ‘* the most remarkable photographs of wild life we have ever seen.”’ 





NEW NOVELS IN APPLETONS’ TOWN AND COUNTRY LIBRARY. 
Each 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


A LUNATIC AT LARGE. THE IMMORTAL GARLAND. 
By J. Stoner Crovuston. A Novel of New York. By Anna Rossson Brown. 
GARTHOWEN. MIRRY-ANN. 
A Welsh Story. By Atuen Ranve, author of ** Mifanwy.”’ A Manx Romance. By Norma Longmen. 











Send for a copy, free, of Appletons’ Spring Announcement Bulletin. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK CITY 
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THE DIAL, 1880-1900. 


With the publication of the present number, 
Tue Dit celebrates its twentieth anniversary. 
We trust that the interest in this fact which is 
felt by editors and publishers will be shared by 
our readers also, and that the present anniver- 
sary issue, departing as to its contents from 
our usual custom, will prove an acceptable sub- 
stitute for what we offer our readers upon 
other occasions. We have thought it permis- 
sible, for once, to pretermit the publication of 
any critical notices of new books, and to pre- 
pare instead a series of articles dealing with 
the developments in literature and those other 
aspects of culture which constitute our prov- 
ince, that have taken place during the twenty 
years of our existence. With the exception 
of the first article, which sketches the more 
salient features of transatlantic literary de- 
velopment during the period in question, the 
contents of this issue deal with American 
subjects, with the various activities concerned 
in the production and distribution of books 
in this country, and with our recent educa- 
tional progress. We trust also that the kind 
words which we have received upon this oc- 
casion from so many quarters, and which it 
gives us so much satisfaction to print, will 
not be without interest to the wide circle of 
our friends, 

Tue Drav is not in the habit of speaking 
about itself, but we may perhaps be indulged 
upon the present occasion to the extent of a 
few words as to the extefnal history of our 
twenty years of publication. Tue Dra was 
founded May 1, 1880, by Mr. Francis F. 
Browne, in connection with the publishing 
house of Jansen, McClurg & Co., bearing the 
imprint of that firm. Under these auspices, it 
made a monthly appearance for a little more 
than twelve years. In the summer of 1892, 
Mr. Browne purchased the periodical from its 
previous owners, and THE Dia, CoMPaNy was 
organized as a corporation under the Illinois 
statute. Mr. William Morton Payne and Mr. 
Edward Gilpin Johnson, both of whom had 
been frequent contributors to Tae Dra for 
many years, became formally associated with 
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Mr. Browne in the editorship, while Mr. F. G. 
Browne, who had been in charge of the busi- 
ness interests of the paper since 1888, was 
appointed as the business manager. It was 
decided to make Tue Dra a semi-monthly 
publication, with a slight advance in the rate 
of subscription. The first number of the new 
semi-monthly issue was dated September 1, 
1892, and from that date until the present, 
Tue Dra has appeared regularly upon the 
first and the sixteenth day of each month. As 
twelve numbers constitute a volume, the thir- 
teenth volume was made up of the four num- 
bers from May to August, 1892, inclusive, and 
the eight numbers from September 1 to Decem- 
ber 16, inclusive, of that year. Since then the 
volumes have been semi-annual, completed in 
June and December of each year. In conse- 
quence of these facts, THe Dra is now in its 
twenty-eighth volume, and the present issue 
of the paper is numbered three hundred and 
thirty-three. 

The changes made in 1892 included, besides 
the increased frequency of publication, a con- 
siderable enlargement in the scope of THE 
Drax, and an increased diversification of its 
contents. Previously, it had confined itself 
somewhat rigidly to the reviewing of new works ; 
it now added such features as the regular lead- 
ing editorial, the occasional essay upon some 
literary or educational subject, the department 
of “Communications” which has proved so 
interesting, and the amplified miscellany. 
These new features added noticeably to its in- 
fluence, and evidence of the satisfaction which 
they occasioned was found in many expressions 
of personal opinion, as well as in the rapidly 
increasing list of subscriptions. THe Dra has 
had four homes during the twenty years of its 
existence ; its editorial and business offices and 
its composing-rooms are now conveniently and 
commodiously provided for in the Fine Arts 
Building, which shelters under a single roof so 
large a proportion of the literary, educational, 
and cultural interests of Chicago. These are 
the chief circumstances that concern our exter- 
nal history ; we wish particularly to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the editorial conduct and 
the business management of Tue Dra have 
remained practically in the same hands during 
the whole term of our existence, thus making 
possible a continnity of policy and unity of 
purpose not often preserved in the history of 
such a publication, and explaining, in no small 
part, perhaps, th: paper’s success. 

The principler that THe Diaz stands for 








are so well known to its readers that we need 
not reiffirm them here, except in the briefest 
terms. It stands first of all for the signed re. 
view, or in other words, for the responsible 
and authoritative criticism of current litera. 
ture. It stands for the bookseller as a civiliz- 
ing influence, and for the public library as an 
important auxiliary to the work of public edu- 
cation. It stands for the advancement of edu- 
cation subject to the restraints of a wise con- 
servatism, for the humanistic rather than the 
materialistic training. It stands in an attitude 
of perpetual protest toward the vulgarizing 
tendencies of a large part of modern journal- 
ism. It stands for music and the drama as 
indispensable elements of a liberal culture. It 
stands for the endowed theatre and the en- 
dowed newspaper, not as utopian ideals, but as 
practical possibilities. It stands for an exten- 
sion of the term of copyright, and for the re- 
moval of those vexatious restrictions whereby 
this nation with one hand grants copyright 
to foreigners, and with the other withdraws 
the proffered gift. It stands in unalterable 
opposition to our barbarous tariff upon books, 
works of art, and the instruments of scientific 
research. Although not concerned with the 
narrower issues of politics, Taz Drax is un- 
willing to remain silent when questions arise 
which touch the very principles upon which 
our civilization is based, and in such cases its 
voice will continue to be raised, as it has been 
raised more than once during the past few 
years, in behalf of those national ideals and 
international amenities which we cannot ne- 
glect without forfeiting the most precious part 
of our American birthright. 

Entering now upon our second score of 
years, we hope to keep THE Drat all it has 
been in the past, and to add to its usefulness in 
the future. If public appreciation of our efforts 
to maintain a high standard of literary criti- 
cism, and to advocate the cause of the higher 
culture in this country, shall continue to in- 
crease as it has been increasing since the scope 
of this journal was broadened eight years ago, 
we shall be deeply gratified. We already owe 
much to our friends, but will be glad to ac- 
knowledge a still greater debt. And we 
promise the public whose favor has made our 
existence possible, and has added to our fol- 
lowing from year to year, that we will continue 
to represent, to the Test of our endeavor, and 
as far as our resources shall make it possible, 
all those intellectual interests with which we 
have so long been identified. 
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4 Ctuenty Pears’ Retrospect. 





TRANSATLANTIC LITERATURE. 


Although the chief purpose of this anniver- 
sary issue of THE Drav is to consider the 
changes that have been wrought during the 
past twenty years in American literature, and 
in the conditions which affect those other de- 
partments of cultural activity with which the 
paper’s work is allied, yet we must not miss the 
opportunity now presented of making some 
sort of brief survey of the recent course of lit- 
erary history in England and on the Continent 
of Europe. When we get far enough away 
from any literary period to view it in the 
proper perspective, twenty years does not seem 
a very long time. That term of years taken 
almost anywhere in a past century might, ex- 
cept for the purposes of intensive study, be 
summarized in a few words. But when the 
twenty years in question are those that lie just 
back of the immediate present, the case is dif- 
ferent, and the task far more difficult. We 
have so many recollections and personal asso- 
ciations with the books and writers of the 
period in which we have lived that it is not 
easy to single out the things that call for 
special mention. We cannot see the woods 
for the trees. We are tempted to magnify 
unimportant happenings, and to attach undue 
importance to names that may be clean forgot- 
ten a generation hence. But, making the full- 
est allowance for such illusions as arise from 
our intimate connection with the years in ques- 
tion, we cannot help thinking that the his- 
torian of the far distant future will see in the 
closing decades of the nineteenth century a 
period more noticeable than others of equal 
length for the rapidity of its literary develop- 
ment and the pronounced character of the 
changes which it has witnessed. One of its 
most marked characteristics will be seen to 
have been the great losses which it has sus- 
tained in the death of its most forceful writers, 
without any corresponding compensation in the 
appearance of others capable of filling the va- 
cant places. How true this is of American 
literature will be seen from the special article 
upon that subject which is to follow. That it 
is equally true of English literature, using the 
term in its narrow sense, will appear evident 
upon a moment’s reflection. In the case of 
both branches of literature in the English 
language, the losses of the last twenty years 








have been so many and so great, the new 
writers of real force so few and far between, 
that we may well ask the question: Whom 
have we left to present to the century upon the 
threshold of which we are now standing? 
Cleverness and technical mastery are indeed 
offered us in many forms by our newer writers ; 
the cleverness is almost preternatural at times, 
and the technique would put many of the older 
masters to blush. But the soul of literature 
does not live by these qualities alone, and, 
whatever momentary admiration they may 
arouse, they are not ultimately satisfactory. 
Nothing but genius gives lasting satisfaction, 
and to that we freely pardon those minor de- 
fects upon which pedagogues are wont to 
frown. Genius, however, is coming every year 
to be a rarer commodity in English literature, 
and the deficiency appears startling when we 
contrast the conditions of to-day with those of 
the sixties and the seventies. 

With the Continental literatures the outlook 
is not quite so dark. The latter part of the 
century has been marked by a strong resurg- 
ence of national feeling among nearly all of 
the distinctive peoples of Europe. Magyars 
and Czechs are no longer content to be merged 
in the political conglomerate of Austria. Finns 
and Poles resent with increasing vehemence 
their subjection to Russian influences. Even 
the Norwegians chafe under the enforced union 
with their Swedish kinsmen, and assert their 
own separate nationality in every possible way. 
Thirty years of imperial Germany have really 
accomplished much for that unity of feeling 
which was only a dream of the future when 
the King of Prussia assumed the title of Ger- 
man Emperor in the palace at Versailles. 
Even France, throughout all modern history 
more unanimous and self-centred than the 
other nations of the Continent, has achieved 
a greater solidarity than ever before under the 
régime of the Republic. The Mediterranean 
countries, also, have shared in this renewal of 
national feeling, of which evidence may be 
adduced from the recent history of Greece, 
Italy, and Spain alike. This fortification of 
race sentiment, which has played havoc with 
so many political ambitions, has proved highly 
stimulating to literary activity. 

Let us enumerate a few of the developments 
of Continental literature during the past twen- 
ty years, indicating at the same time some of 
the losses that have been sustained. Taking 
first the outlying countries, as distinguished 
from France and Germany, which represent 
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the core of present-day Continental culture, 
the following are among the more conspicuous 
facts to claim our attention. There has arisen 
in Spain a distinctively modern school of fic- 
tion, which has justly challenged the admira- 
tion of the reading world. It is true that 
Alarcon and Sefior Galdos occupied the field 
for some years before the period with which 
we are dealing, but even Seiior Galdos, in his 
later manner, is a very different person from 
the author of his earlier series of books con- 
cerned with the romance of Spanish history, 
and, taken in connection with Sefiores Valera 
and Valdés, with Sefiora Bazan, and with the 
dramatist, Sefior Echegaray, he marks a tran- 
sition in the spirit of Spanish literature which 
affords the plainest evidence that contempo- 
rary Spanish thought is no longer bound to 
the traditions of the past, but takes an active 
interest in all the problems of the modern 
world. In Italy, the modern movement, al- 
though it offers the unhealthful phase illus- 
trated by the work of Signor d’Annunzio, of- 
fers also the sane developments represented 
by Signor de Amicis, Signor Fogazzaro, and 
Signor Verga. Signor Carducci remains what 
he has been for the last thirty or forty years, 
the one great Italian poet of our time, great, 
that is, in a sense that provokes comparison 
with the best that any literature has to give us. 
In Hungary, Mr. Jokai, full of years and 
honors, is the one writer who is generally 
known to readers everywhere; none of the 
younger men have thus far attracted much at- 
tention outside of their own country. Belgium 
is so closely affiliated with France that its 
writers do not appeal to us especially as Bel- 
gians, but to this statement there is the one 
noteworthy exception of M. Maeterlinck, whose 
work has had much vogue of recent years, and 
is particularly interesting on account of the 
way in which it illustrates some of the more 
exaggerated tendencies of what is called sym- 
bolism. M. Maeterlinck writes in the French 
language; the only living writer of Flemish 
generally known to English readers is the 
Dutch novelist, Heer Couperus, whose prob- 
lem fictions have had a deserved success out- 
side of Holland. That charming Dutch nov- 
elist who chooses to write under the name of 
“* Maarten Maartens” has made himself prac- 
tically an English novelist by writing his books 
in our own language. It is within very recent 
years, that is, within the last decade, that the 
astonishing novels of Mr. Sienkiewicz have 

come to be known throughout the world, and 
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have restored Poland to the literary map of 
Europe, although the political map has no 
place for it. It would hardly be an exaggera- 
tion to describe this writer as the most re. 
markable genius who has appeared in Conti. 
nental literature during the period which we 
are now reviewing. In his work the conscious. 
ness of a noble race becomes intimately re. 
vealed to us— more intimately, in fact, than 
in the poems of Mickiewicz, or even in the 
music of Chopin —and the great part played 
by Poland in the history of Europe is made 
known to us. When we turn to Russia, our 
first thought is of the fact that Tourguénieff 
was living and writing twenty years ago, and 
of the irreparable loss to literature when he 
died in 1888. Since then the one great name 
in Russian literature has been that of Count 
Tolstoy, but even of him, writing from a liter- 
ary rather than from a sociological point of 
view, one is compelled to say, stat magni 
nominis umbra, for “Anna Karenina” was 
published in 1877, and since then the author’s 
footsteps have been straying erratically about 
in the morass of didacticism. In the Scandi- 
navian countries, the most important happen- 
ing of the last twenty years has been the im- 
mense widening of the bounds of Dr. Ibsen’s 
reputation. Although for thirty years he had 
been producing play after play, including 
those great works upon which his fame will 
chiefly rest when the final account is taken, 
his name was practically unknown in 1880, 
except in Germany, outside of the Scandina- 
vian kingdoms. It was in 1879 that Mr. 
Gosse, in his “Studies in the Literature of 
Northern Europe,” first called the attention of 
English readers to the writer who has since 
become so widely read. Until well along in 
the eighties we never heard the name of Dr. 
Ibsen mentioned in this country, either in con- 
versation or in print. Herr Bjérnson had for 
many years been known to our public as the 
author of certain idyllic tales of Norwegian 
peasant life, although even he was entirely 
unknown as dramatist or as lyric poet. The 
great widening of Dr. Ibsen’s reputation coin- 
cided rather closely with the great change in 
method and subject-matter which came over 
his work about twenty years ago. In 1880 
“ The Pillars of Society” was three years old, 
and “ A Doll Home” had been published only 
the year before. It is upon these two plays, 
and their ten successors, all dealing with the 
problems of modern society, that the author’s 
reputation is even now chiefly based, a caprice 
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of popular judgment which completely ignores 
his real masterpieces. The same caprice of 
popular judgment, which we do not believe 
that time will justify, makes of him at present 
a more conspicuous figure than his great Nor- 
wegian contemporary. But, however these 
critical values may be readjusted by the com- 
ing generation, there is no doubt that for the 
present generation Dr. Ibsen represents one of 
the strongest influences now operating in lit- 
erature. In Danish literature, the most im- 
portant name of the last twenty years has been 
that of Dr. Georg Brandes, which fact is par- 
ticularly interesting as a revindication of the 
claims of criticism to consideration as one of 
the branches of literature proper. It is a 
somewhat noteworthy fact that in one country, 
at least, a literary critic should remain for a 
long term of years its foremost man of letters. 

German literature in 1880 had no poets 
worth speaking of, unless we mention a few such 
writers as Geibel, Bodenstedt, Fontane, and 
the author of “ Der Trompeter von Sakkin- 
gen.” It had, however, an important group of 
novelists in Auerbach and Freytag, Herr 
Spielhagen and Herr Heyse. To-day, as in 
1880, we still think of Heine as the last of the 
great German poets, although a few, perhaps, 
may claim for the author of “ Die Versunkene 
Glocke” the poetic laurel. Although Herr 
Spielhagen and Herr Heyse are still living and 
writing, their pristine fires are now little more 
than embers, and there can be no doubt that 
Herr Hauptmann now occupies the most con- 
spicuous place in German letters. For some 
years the race was close between him and Herr 
Sudermann, but at present he seems to have 
outdistanced his only serious competitor. The 
prominence of these two writers, who are dis- 
tinctly the most serious representatives of the 
Young Germany of letters, is important not 
only because of the intrinsic value of their 
writing, which is considerable, but also because 
they have given a new impulse to that form of 
the drama which is both biihnenmassig and lit- 
erary. This modern rehabilitation of the acting 
drama as a form of literary art has been going 
on in several countries, but in no other, not 
even in France, as noticably as in Germany. 
The respect with which the playhouse and its 
associations are treated in that country repre- 
sents one of the most important things that 
Germany is now doing for literature. But in 
spite of all that we may say in behalf of recent 
German literature, the fact must be recognized 
that the Empire has not, in the thirty years of 








its existence, accomplished as much as might 
reasonably have been expected. The output 
has been enormous, but mediocrity has charac- 
terized the greater part of it. It is only now 
and then that a poem or a book, a play ora 
critical monograph, has risen above that dead 
level ; very little of the German literature pro- 
duced during the past twenty years has won for 
itself that wide cosmopolitan hearing for which 
no really important work, in our age of alert 
publishing and quickly diffused intelligence, 
has long to wait. Before closing this para- 
graph, we should say a word about the influ- 
ence exerted by the writings of Herr Nietzsche. 
That influence has been unwholesome and de- 
moralizing, but it must be reckoned with in 
any attempt to trace the main currents of con- 
temporary thought. 

The French literature of the past twenty 
years resembles our own in the balance of its 
gains and losses, the former having been by no 
means commensurate with the latter. The 
greatest French writer of the century has died 
within the period under consideration, and, 
such was his vitality, and such the astonishing 
fertility of his genius, that even his octogena- 
rian years did not preclude him, up to the very 
last, from continuing to enrich the treasure 
house of French song. The death of Leconte 
de Lisle, although far less significant than 
that of Hugo, was still a heavy loss to French 
poetry, and there are many persons to whom the 
wayward and poignant note struck from the 
lyre of Paul Verlaine came with a fresh charm 
that makes them sincere mourners of his death. 
Next to Victor Hugo, the greatest loss of 
French literature during the period under con- 
sideration was felt when Renan passed away in 
1892, within a few days of the death of the 
greatest of our English poets. The death of 
Taine, soon thereafter, was alsc an event of 
more than common significance. Taine and 
Renan, however, had lived their lives and done 
their work. But it was the promise, even more 
than the achievement, of James Darmesteter 
that lent a peculiar touch of sadness to his pre- 
mature taking-off. French literature has also 
lost the younger Dumas, Augier, Labiche, 
Feuillet, Daudet, Maupassant, and Cherbuliez. 
Flaubert died in 1880, at the very beginning of 
the period now under discussion. It is obvious 
that no such men are now left to French litera- 
ture as those that have been taken away. To 
set off against the name of Hugo we have the 
names of MM. Sully-Prudhomme and Coppée. 
Against the names of the older dramatists we 
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have those of MM. Sardou and Rostand. To 
take the place of the lost novelists we have M. 

Zola, whose present notoriety will not avail to 
save his literary reputation, M. “ Loti,” M. 
Bourget, M. Rod, and a host of other excellent 
second-rate men. We have also, indeed, M. 
Anatole France, that well-nigh impecable pros- 
ateur, but even his name cannot go far toward 
restoring the lost balance. The French litera- 
ture of the past twenty years has been as pro- 
lific as ever, as far as the main departments of 
belles-lettres are concerned, but very few works 
in any of these departments command our at- 
tention by their preéminent excellence. There 
has been a noteworthy movement in poetry, in 
the direction of what is vaguely known as 
*‘ symbolism,” much discussed by those who af- 
fect the cult, but not to be considered very se- 
riously by those who are concerned for the 
higher interests of French literature. The 
movement seems to be characterized by an 
impatience of all artistic restraint, a revolt 
against the chief canons of poetical form, a 
somewhat sickly cast of thought, and a tend- 
ency to exalt little men to the rank of great 
masters. This tendency is, cf course, exhibited 
chiefly within the limits of its own clique of 
mutual admirers, and is not characteristic of 
sober criticism, as represented by such men as 
MM. Brunetitre and Faguet. In other words, 
there is in the France of to-day, as in every 
other country of Europe, a group of jeunes, 
who are trying all sorts of unregulated experi- 
ments in verse and prose, who are making a 
great pother about their doings, and who are 
minutely subdivided into little parties and 
sects, united only in their common endeavor to 
accomplish great things with small intellectual 
means. Far more creditable to the contempor- 
ary French spirit is that other and broader 
movement of thought which has been seeking, 
ever since the nadir of imperialism was reached 
thirty years ago, to regenerate the moral ideals 
of the French people, and to restore the atmos- 
phere of earnestness which seemed to have been 
lost. How nobly Renan and Taine labored to 
this end is matter of familiar knowledge. Their 
efforts have born fruit in the writings of Dar- 
mesteter and Guyau, of MM. Brunetiére, La- 
visse, Wagner, and Rod, and of the Vicomte de 
Vogiié. If this movement has in some cases 


tended toward a reactionary neo-Catholicism, 
its net outcome has been for good, and its in- 
fluence upon the younger generation must have 
been great, if not at the present time exactly 
calculable. 





Turning now to English literature — our 
own literature upon the other side of the ocean 
—-the capital fact confronts us that in 1880 
there were six great English poets among the 
living, and that in 1900 there remains but one. 
During the twenty years Tennyson and Brown. 
ing, Rossetti and Morris and Arnold, have all 
passed away, leaving Mr. Swinburne in ex. 
alted isolation, the only great poet of the nine. 
teenth century whom we may hope will live to 
carry on into the twentieth its glorious liter- 
ary tradition. Our age of gold has to all seem- 
ing reached an end, and Mr. Stedman, who a 
quarter of a century ago recognized in the 
years of the Victorian reign a distinct literary 
period, which even then showed signs of draw- 
ing to a close, must himself be a little surprised 
at the completeness with which his prediction 
has been borne out by the event. In the place 
of our major poets we have now only minor 
ones, and the fact that we have them in larger 
numbers than ever before offers us no consola- 
tion for the loss of the great departed. Aside 
from Mr. Swinburne, we are compelled to 
point, when questioned concerning our living 
poets, to Mr. Aubrey DeVere, Mr. George 
Meredith, Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton, Mr. 
Robert Bridges, Mr. William Watson, Mr. 
Stephen Phillips, Mr. W. B. Yeats, and Mr. 
Radyard Kipling. We hold these men in es- 
teem, it is true, but however we may admire 
the delicate art of Mr. Bridges, for example, 
or the resonant virility of Mr. Kipling, our 
sense of proportion does not permit us to set 
these men upon anything like the plane occu- 
pied by the great poets who have died since 
1880. And, with but few exceptions, our 
living poets seem to be no more than “ little 
sonnet-men,” 

** Who fashion, in a shrewd, mechanic way, 
Songs without souls that flicker for a day, 
To vanish in irrevocable night.”’ 
Prose fiction of some sort or other we have al- 
ways with us, and the names of Mr. Meredith 
and Mr. Hardy would lend distinction to any 
period, but the great age of the Victorian nov- 
elists ended with the death of “ George Eliot” 
in 1881. Although frequently compared with 
that woman of genius, Mrs. Ward may hardly 
be said to fill her place. Since her death we have 
also lost Lord Beaconsfield, Trollope, Black, 
Blackmore, and Stevenson. When we turn to 
the great writers of prose, the contrast between 
the living and the dead is seen to be almost as 
pronounced as in the case of the poets. Within 
twenty years, Carlyle and Ruskin, by far the 
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greatest prosateurs of our time, have ceased to 
appeal to us with the living voice. The per- 
suasive eloquence of Newman and Martineau 
has been hushed, and the plea for culture, 
voiced in such dulcet terms by Arnold and 
Pater, is no longer heard. All these men are 
now among 
“ The dead, but sceptred sovereigns, who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns,” 

but to whose counsel we may no longer turn 
when new questions arise and call for new so- 
lutions. Of the four great men of science who 
have caught the ear of the general public dur- 
ing the past twenty years, and whose teachings 
have wrought so complete a change in the at- 
titade of all thinking men toward the claims 
of scientific culture, and the place of science in 
education, Mr. Herbert Spencer alone remains 
to us. Darwin, Huxley, and Tyndall have 
died, but happily they lived long enough to 
witness the general acceptance of the ideas for 
which they fought so good a fight, and to be 
assured that the evolutionary principle had 
won for itself the suffrages of all whose judg- 
ment was worth having. The older school of 
historical writing, as represented by Green and 
Froude, has given place to the school repre- 
sented by Dr. Gardiner and the Bishop of Ox- 
ford. The scholarship of these men is no doubt 
deeper and more accurate than was that of 
their predecessors, but their “literature” is 
sadly to seek, and their influence consequently 
restricted. The general reader, with a taste 
for this sort of writing, does not turn to the 
“ Select Charters,” but rather takes down from 
the shelf his well-worn “Short History of the 
English People,” and is not particularly con- 
cerned with the fact that later research has in- 
validated some of its positions. The two most 
conspicuous cases of personal success achieved 
in English authorship during the past twenty 
years have been those of Stevenson and Mr. 
Kipling. Both afford striking illustrations of 
the “craze” in literature. A few years ago 
we were told by many enthusiastic readers that 
in Stevenson the great masters of our fiction 
had found a worthy successor. More recently 
we have been assured that Mr. Kipling is a 
great poet, and the ill-considered laudations of 
his admirers have been dinned into our ears. 
Such outbursts of uncritical applause always 
make the judicious grieve, but their effect soon 
wears away, and the men who occasion them 
come to be viewed in the proper perspective. 
Stevenson has already taken his place as an 
entertaining novelist of the second or third 











class, and his singularly lovable personality is 
not now mistaken for literary genius by any 
great number of persons. Mr. Kipling, like- 
wise, is fast coming to be viewed as a member 
of the considerable company of the minor poets 
of to-day, and his essential message, the more 
closely we examine it, is found to make much 
of its appeal to the more vulgar tastes and the 
baser instincts of human nature. Mr. Stephen 
Phillips is the latest of the “new poets” who are 
discovered and exploited now and then by En- 
glish critics, and there is no reason thus far 
apparent why his case should not parallel that 
of all the others. He has, no doubt, an excep- 
tional gift of refined poetic expression, but 
there is no distinctively new note in his song; 
there is merely a new blending of the notes 
which are already familiar to us. To illustrate 
what is really meant by a new note in English 
song we must go back to Rossetti’s “ Poems” 
of 1870, or to 1866 and the first volume of 
Mr. Swinburne’s “ Poems and Ballads.” The 
past two decades have witnessed no such event 
in English literature as was marked by the ap- 
pearance of eithe: of the volumes just men- 
tioned. When we contrast the period of the 
sixties and seventies with the period of the 
eighties and nineties we may realize all the 
difference between a period in which the cre- 
ative imagination is at full tide, and a period 
in which the flood of genius is fast ebbing 
away. In the later of the two periods English 
literature has rounded out the great work of 
the earlier; as the great writers have died, 
only lesser ones have appeared to take their 
places; and many of the younger men, recog- 
nizing the futility of any attempt to carry on 
the old tradition upon its old lines, have be- 
come mere experimenters in new moods and 
forms, hoping to hit upon some promising line 
of new literary endeavor, but not as yet indi- 
cating with any precision the direction which 
will be taken by the movement of the coming 
century. This restlessness, this confusion of 
ideals, and this uncertainty of aim are the un- 
mistakable marks of a transition period in lit- 
erature. A remarkable age has rounded to 
its close, and it is impossible to determine with 
any assurance whether the age to come will be 
merely critical and sterile, or whether it will 
give birth to some new creative impulse. 
What has just been said of the last years of 
our English literature is generally true of lit- 
erature throughout the world. Its activities 
are everywhere largely experimental ; most of 
the younger writers in all countries appear to 
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be convinced that their only hope of making a 
mark lies in the discovery of new methods and 
new forms. We seem to be living in an age 
of literary anarchy, in which every sort of ex- 
cess or extravagance claims a hearing. There 
are schools and sects and cliques everywhere, 
but there are no controlling principles. This 
aggressive and unregulated individualism even 
seeks to bend criticism to its heterogeneous 
aims by denying the very principle of critical 
authority. It pretends that the belief in crit- 
ical canons is a superstition, and that individ- 
ual liking is the only test of good literature. 
Impressionism in criticism is so far in the as- 
cendant that many people no longer find intel- 
ligible the point of view from which a critic 
can say of a composition that he likes it per- 
sonally, but that it is nevertheless bad liter- 
ature. Yet this is the point of view that every 
critic must at times be prepared to take, if he 
have any regard for the seriousness of his call- 
ing. Few critics have ever so succeeded in 
eliminating the personal equation from their 
make-up as to bring about an absolute align- 
ment between their subjective impressions and 
their objective judgments. In the presence of 
all the diversity of purpose exhibited in the 
literary activity of recent years, and of all the 
diversity of critical opinion with which it has 
been greeted, the search for any principle of 
unity becomes well-nigh hopeless. There is, 
however, one fairly comprehensive statement 
which may be made, and upon which we are 
justified in placing considerable emphasis. The 
European literature of the last twenty years 
has been more distinctly sociological in char- 
acter than the literature of any preceding 
period. The social consciousness has been 
aroused as never before, and the complex rela- 
tions of men and women, both to each other 
and to society in the aggregate, have supplied 
themes for a constantly increasing number of 
novels and poems and plays. A large propor- 
tion of the writers who have been named in the 
foregoing pages illustrate some phase of this 
new or at least heightened sense of the duties 
of human beings toward one another. It was 
more than accidental, it was rather in obedience 
to an irresistible tendency of human thought, 
that such men as Ruskin, Count Tolstoy, Herr 
Bjornson, and Dr. Ibsen turned at about the 
same time, and with a common motive, from 
the past to the present, from the romantic to 
the real, from work in which the zxsthetical 
element was predominant to work in which the 
ethical element was set, sometimes far too ob- 








trusively, in the foreground. This movement 
resulted in a manifest loss to art, but it has 
accomplished much for the betterment of man- 
kind. The change of aim and method which 
in these writers marks so sharp a contrast be- 
tween their earlier and their later work is par- 
alleled in many other writers of less import- 
ance. And many of the younger men, followin 
the biological law which makes the develop. 
ment of the individual to a certain extent an 
epitome of the development of the race, have 
started upon their career as idealists, only to 
succumb, after a few preliminary flights, to 
the tendency which has done so much to make 
of modern literature the handmaid of social 
analysis and ethical reform. The interests of 
pure literature have suffered in this transform- 
ing process, but life is even more important 
than literature, and it is possible that the final 
reckoning will show the gains to have balanced 
the losses. At all events, this introduction of 
an avowed social and ethical purpose into 
nearly all sorts of writing is the most charac- 
teristic thing that the last twenty years have 
done for the literature of the world. 


Witi1am Morton Payne. 





AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


During the twenty years of its existence 
THe DiaL must-have reviewed nearly twice 
twenty thousand books, and of these quite a 
large proportion must have been produced in 
America. How is such a mass of literature to 
be sifted and weighed? And how is one who 
has grown to manhood during the period, who 
has formed friendships with contemporary 
writers and been influenced by contemporary 
books, to judge impartially of the value of a 
literature that is still evolving, or to describe 
its tendencies or fix its limitations ? 

I cannot answer my own questions, for books 
and writers appear to compass me so thickly 
about that when I think of recent American 
literature I seem to be in a forest the range of 
which I cannot estimate because I can see 
nothing but trees. Yet whatever may be the 
propriety of any contemporary’s dealing with 
so broad and complex a subject as American 
Literature since 1880, it can scarcely be 
doubted that it is eminently proper for THE 
D1 to celebrate its twentieth anniversary by 
publishing a résumé of the achievements of 
American authors during a period in which 
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the journal itself has been a source of inspira- 
tion to all who care for good literature. Per- 
haps in Tue D1at’s necessity I may find my 
opportunity for seeking and obtaining pardon 
for the rashness of which I am about to be 
guilty. 

It may seem to be a bad omen to begin with 
a necrology ; but the necrology of a period of 
literature is often instructive. More veteran 
authors lived into and died within the last 
two decades of our literary history than was 
the case, seemingly, with any two previous 
decades. Emerson, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Lowell, Holmes, Whitman, Bancroft, Park- 
man, Curtis, Mrs. Stowe —all these eminent 
writers, who had won their fame years before, 
passed away within our period and exerted a 
powerful influence upon it, not merely by their 
writings but by their presence in the flesh. 
Many contemporary writers doubtless feel as 
though they grew up among giants, and while 
some have been incited to emulation, others 
have perhaps suffered discouragement, and 
still others have been tempted to win fame by 
a revolt from established literary traditions. 
It is at least clear that certain ouwtré tendencies 
among our younger writers date from years 
when scarcely a veteran-author of the first rank 
was left alive. 

Some other names in our necrology will 
serve to show how very different from its pre- 
decessors is the epoch we are studying. Lydia 
Maria Child and Jones Very died in 1880; 
yet how far away do we who applaud Admiral 
Dewey and read ** David Harum” seem to be 
from the days of the Abolitionists and the 
Transcendentalists! And yet Christopher 
Pearse Cranch, who wrote in Emerson’s 
“Dial” along with Margaret Fuller and other 
by-gone worthies, lived until 1892, the year in 
which Mr. Rhodes published the first volumes 
of his History of the United States from the 
Compromise of 1850. The long life of Judge 
Gayarré, the historian of Louisiana, who died 
in 1895 at the age of ninety, takes us back 
equally into the ante-bellum period, as does 
that of the romancer W. S. Mayo, author of 
“The Berber,” who died in the same year at 
the age of eighty-tkree. Hermann Melville, 
famous for his sea tales, died in 1891, the year 
that saw the publication of Mr. Stockton’s 
“Squirrel Inn” and Mr. Harris’s “ Balaam 
and his Master.” But the gulf that separates 
us from the past is best revealed, perhaps, in 
the fact that Albert Pike, who was born in the 
same year with Poe and whose “ Hymns to 








the Gods,” published in “* Blackwood’s,” de- 
lighted the readers of 1839, died compara- 
tively unnoticed in the same year with Mel- 
ville, George Bancroft, James Parton, and 
Lowell. 

But if veterans honored or practically for- 
gotten have died within our period, others have 
fortunately lived through it, and we have been 
privileged to know and admire veterans in the 
making. Mr. Donald G. Mitchell, Dr. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, Colonel Higginson, Mr. 
C. G. Leland, Mr. Richard Henry Stoddard, 
Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Professor Charles 
Eliot Norton, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe —to 
mention no others — belong to the first class. 
Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, Mr. Howells, 
Dr. Weir Mitchell, Mr. Clemens, Mr. Harte, 
Mr. Henry James, Jr., Mr. Stedman, obviously 
represent the second. These lists could be 
easily extended, but the names given will serve 
our purposes. 

Other names belonging to different cate- 
gories must, however, be added. Within our 
period careers that seemed to promise much in 
preceding decades have been nipped, and oth- 
ers have begun and been cut short. Sidney 
Lanier who, whatever the rank ultimately as- 
signed him, will doubtless be counted the most 
important writer the South has produced since 
Poe, succumbed in his brave fight against dis- 
ease in 1881. Helen Hunt Jackson, probably 
our greatest woman poet, died in 1885 at the 
age of fifty-four. Emma Lazarus followed her 
at the age of thirty-eight. H. C. Bunner, 
Eugene Field, Harold Frederic, and Richard 
Hovey rose to distinction within our limited 
epoch, did their work faithfully, and passed to 
their rewards. But our concern is chiefly with 
the living, to whom we may now turn with the 
remark that it may be interesting to note that 
the necrology of the two decades contains be- 
sides the names already given those of Phillips 
Brooks, H. W. Grady, Wendell Phillips, 
R. H. Dana, Jr., Francis J. Child, John Esten 
Cooke, Paul H. Hayne, John G. Saxe, James 
T. Fields, J. G. Holland, vy, | Larcom, W. W. 
Story, Richard Malcolm Johnston, Justin 
Winsor, Henry Ward Beecher, Charles A. 
Dana, Celia Thaxter, Emily Dickinson, Con- 
stance Fenimore Woolson, E. P. Whipple, 
Richard Grant White, Joseph Kirkland, and 
not a few others. 

Are our living writers, including all our vet- 
erans, equal in power and variety of perform- 
ance to their brother writers whose deaths have 
just been chronicled? This question naturally 
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forces itself upon us, but we may as well post- 
pone our answer, and perhaps evade it alto- 
gether. It is at least certain, however, that 
im point of mere numbers we who are writing 
in America to-day compose a more formidable 
body than any previous generation of writers 
has done in this country. This is naturally not 
surprising, in view of the great increase that has 
taken place in population ; but, when we com- 
pare the number of writers contemporary with 
Charles Brockden Brown with the number con- 
temporary with Mr. William Dean Howells, we 
perceive that mere growth of population cannot 
explain the phenomenon under discussion. 
Authors have multiplied in answer to greater 
trade demands made by publishers, in answer 
to the promptings of the self-conscious spirit of 
the age, and also because the spread of educa- 
tion, especially in the vernacular, has made it 
possible for more and more men and women to 
develope a fairly good style and to master at 
least the rudiments of the writer’s craft. Our 
republic of letters is fast ceasing to be aristo- 
cratic in character and is becoming thoroughly 
democratic ——a change which is also taking 
place in the mother country. 

It is more possible to regret this change than 
to deny it. Beside our literary men and 
women of 1900 the “ Literati” of the forties 
eut quite a small figure; but where are our 
Poe and our Hawthorne? Who among our 
poets has taken Longfellow’s place? Who 
equals Lowell as a critic? What living nov- 
elist is as secure of an undying reputation as 
that old-fashioned romancer Cooper, at whom 
some of the present-day purveyors of fiction 
delight to sneer? “ Perhaps after all,” a mali- 
cious observer might remark, “ the real reason 
you modern writers form a democracy is that 
you have no aristocrats — no really great men 
among you!” Some of us might reply that such 
a remark would not be quite fair, that sooner 
or later 

the bell-like fame 
Of this or that down-trodden name 
will meet our eager ears, and that at least the 
authors of “ Huckleberry Finn” and “The 
Rise of Silas Lapham” are great enough to 
lend respectability to the epoch. But, however 
legitimate such an answer, few of us, doubtless, 
can survey our recent literary production with- 
out concluding that with regard to the creation 
of masterpieces of imaginative literature other 
periods have surpassed us. In poetry no name 
has attained great preéminence ; in fiction, de- 
spite the phenomenal sales of certain novels, 





we have scarcely more than one book to men- 
tion in the same breath with “ The Last of the 
Mohicans ” and “‘ The Scarlet Letter ”’; in lit. 
erary craftsmanship or art, while we can fairly 
say that there are ten good writers now to one 
in 1840, we must candidly admit that we have 
not a single name worthy to be set alongside 
that of Poe. Our strength plainly lies in the 
number of our important writers, and in the 
variety and high average merit of their work ; 
in other words, Democracy is justified of her 
children even in the domain of letters. 

Let us now take a nearer view of these wri- 
ters and their work. With comparatively little 
trouble I have made out a list of one hundred 
and fifty authors living to-day within the United 
States — with the exception of one or two exiles 
—all or nearly all of whom would, I think, 
deserve to have their work considered, to a fair 
extent at least, by a literary historian working 
on the scale adopted by Professor Moses Coit 
Tyler. The writer of a handbook or a school 
manual could undoubtedly afford to pass over 
a third or more of these names; but a real in- 
vestigator of the period would not omit nearly 
so many. It is needless to say that before this 
article is printed my list will have been de- 
stroyed, and that I have no intention of giving 
it here. After all, the individual names do not 
matter much ; what does matter is the large 
total and the classes into which it may be dis- 
tributed. 

I find that of my one hundred and fifty 
names twenty-seven are poets; twenty-seven 
critics and essayists; sixty-seven novelists ; 
nineteen historians ; and ten miscellaneous wri- 
ters whom it is difficult to classify. Of course 
some of these authors, like Mr. Howells and 
Dr. van Dyke — for I do not mind saying that 
both are on my list,— might easily be included 
under three of the above heads, but I have 
placed them where they seem primarily to be- 
long. Now what conclusions do these figures 
seem to suggest ? 

In the first place they tell us what we already 
knew, that fiction is the dominant literary form 
of the day. They show also that criticism and 
history are holding their own well, as we should 
naturally have inferred. They prove, too, that 
writers still own allegiance to poetry, even if 
most readers do not. They show furthermore, 
1 think, that the tendency to specialization of 
scholarship, so marked of late years, has not 
had quite the deleterious effect upon the pro- 
duction of real literature that might have been 
expected. Not a few of the critics, historians, 
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and miscellaneous writers included above are 
specialists whose minute studies have not pre- 
vented them from acquiring a broad, liberal 
culture. Finally, our figures seem to prove 
that in spite of or perhaps in reaction from 
our utilitarian character as a people, a decided 
majority of our writers who have made their 
marks have striven to succeed in the highest 
regions of imaginative literature. These as- 
piring souls may not in the end invalidate the 
- judgment passed upon our literature, and more 
especially its prose, by Professor George R. 
Carpenter, to the effect that its sound, com- 
mon sense, wholesome qualities make it essen- 
tially a “citizen’s literature”; but they are 
doing their best to set it beside literatures rich 
in imaginative works, such as those of Great 
Britain and France. The literature in which 
such a tendency can be discovered is surely in 
no unhealthy state, even if it can at the time 
boast of few living writers of eminent origin- 
ality. 

But the figures given are susceptible of 
other manipulations — more or less instructive. 
The list was made out with no thought as to 
the respective proportions of the two sexes rep- 
resented ; at the end it was found that they 
stood as five to one in favor of the sex that has 
hitherto dominated literature. This seems to 
be on the whole not a bad showing for our 
women, and the disparity is likely to decrease 
in the future in view of the large amount of 
reading done by women, the spread of higher 
education among them, and the remarkable 
literary activity of their various clubs. The 
showing made by them appears to be still 
more noticeable from the fact that with prac- 
tically only one exception every woman counted 
is doing work in either poetry or fiction — that 
is, in the highest ranges of literature. The 
more ideal sex has the more ideal aims. 

From some points of view literature should 
know neither section nor country, but it is in- 
teresting to observe that of the one hundred 
and fifty names selected nearly one hundred 
should be credited to the North and East, and 
the remainder almost evenly divided between 
South and West. New England is still influ- 
ential, but does not dominate our literature as 
formerly. The Middle States have at last 
equaled her or surpassed her—perhaps in 
consequence of the growth of a distinct school 
of literary New Yorkers ; the West has proved 
that business prosperity is not its only ideal ; 
and the New South has distinguished itself in 
no way so much as by finding in its young 





writers an articulate voice. It is true that 
many of the authors credited to the West and 
South have found it desirable to join the im- 
portant group of writers that has wrested the 
primacy from Boston and made New York the 
literary centre of the country; but they still, 
like Mr. James Lane Allen, continue in their 
writings to smack of the soil upon which their 
youth was spent. On the other hand, this set- 
ting of the literary tide toward New York, 
which is paralleled by the similar movements 
toward London, Paris, and Berlin, is some- 
what counterbalanced by the facts that in the 
past few years Boston has shown increased ac- 
tivity in publishing, that Chicago has become 
a centre of the trade in the Northwest, and 
that even in comparatively smaller cities 
numerous important firms are stimulating 
the energy of local authors and scouring the 
country to discover fresh talent. It seems quite 
certain that from Boston to San Francisco the 
future is likely to witness a fair development of 
local writers and publishers. 

This matter of local centres is more impor- 
tant than it appears at first sight. The great 
centres of artistic and literary production in the 
past, from Athens to the Boston of the Trans- 
cendentalists, have been also centres of a homo- 
geneous population. Can a really great litera- 
ture grow up in the midst of a heterogeneous 
population, and how far are we Americans a 
heterogeneous people? These questions con- 
front every serious student of our literature, 
and it would at least seem that our literary 
future would be more assured if we could be 
certain that the growth of New York, which is 
quite inevitable, would not prevent the devel- 
opment of local centres. Even as it is, we may 
find profit in noting that the comparatively 
homogeneous population of the South has made 
the greatest relative advance in our period, and 
that in the South, as elsewhere, it seems in the 
main to be the comparatively homogeneous 
stocks or strains of population, like those of 
Tennessee and Kentucky, that have furnished 
both writers and subjects for literary exploita- 
tion. 

From local literary centres we naturally pass 
to local fiction, and we hardly need consult any 
list of our novelists to conclude that American 
fiction since 1880 has developed more fully the 
tendency that became pronounced in the sev- 
enties —to portray with minute skill the modes 
of life and thought peculiar to limited classes 
or stocks of population inhabiting limited 
areas. The Forty-niners of Bret Harte and the 
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Mississippi Valley types of Mark Twain have 
been succeeded by Virginia negroes, Georgia 
“crackers,” Louisiana creoles, Tennessee and 
Kentucky mountaineers, Wisconsin farmers, 
New England villagers and — but the list is too 
formidable and the end is not yet. In this de- 
velopment of local fiction, which has been par- 
alleled in England and Scotland, our epoch 
stands in distinct contrast with the ante-bellum 
period, althongh books like Longstreet’s 
«« Georgia Scenes” might be cited to show that 
evolution rather than revolution has taken 
place. That the work done in the various re- 
stricted fields has been often admirable in 
quality it would be foolish to deny, but whether 
our novelists have shown sufficient knowledge 
of the human heart and mind to give their 
works currency after the manners and types 
they portray have ceased to be strange or have 
vanished before the leveling tide of civilization, 
is a question that the future alone can answer. 
Hawthorne’s “ House of the Seven Gables” 
still holds it own ; will posterity put any of our 
stories beside it, no matter how accurate the 
dialect or how painstaking the portraiture ? 
But some of our writers of fiction have aimed 
at wider work and, whether consciously or un- 
consciously, have taken for their master Balzac, 
the great student of society, as a whole. A 
small group of realists is treating New York in 
the manner if not with the success that Balzac 
treated Paris. The influence of Tourguénieff 
and of Tolstoy has also been felt by them, and 
they have done work distinctive in character 
and far reaching in its effects. The general 
public has received this work often with slight 
courtesy and has turned with more relish either 
to religious romances like “ Ben Hur” or to 
stories of the Revolution that furnish appro- 
priate reading for the Sons and Daughters of 
that prolific cataclysm, or to the specifically 
local fiction that has just been menticned. 
“Give us a story that is a story”, they say 
with some justice, and fall to reading a bril- 
liant colonial romance. But will the brilliant 
romarces or the local fiction of a contracted 
type give the form and pressure of the time 
to inquiring posterity as well as the less ab- 
sorbing novels of our realists will? With the 
exception of the numerous and excellent short 
stories, an admirable form of fiction in which 
Americans have succeeded since the days of 
Irving, Poe, and Hawthorne, and in which the 
period just closing has probably done more 
than merely hold its own, is not the work of 
the realists the most typical product of the 








period? The reader must answer these ques- 
tions. as he will, and, if he be wise, he will] 
probably enjoy the good work his contempor. 
aries are doing regardless of the permanence 
or impermanence of its value. He may, how. 
ever, quite properly find it in his heart to re. 
gret that, in some notable cases, too great in- 
sistence upon theories of fiction has limited the 
appeal of great writers and, in one instance at 
least, has rendered the self-imposed exile of a 
distinguished novelist a matter of less regret to 
his country and of less loss to the literature of 
our period than it would otherwise have been. 

Passing now to the higher but less culti- 
vated form of imaginative literature known by 
the sacred name of poetry, we find that, as in 
so many other matters, we have closely paral- 
leled recent British experience. Indeed one 
marked characteristic of the period we are con- 
sidering is what may be termed the general 
intellectual leveling up of the two great 
branches of the Anglo-Saxon race. British 
books no longer dominate our market, and 
American books are no longer unwelcome in 
Great Britain. There is less disposition to 
colonial subservience in literary matters on 
our part and less reason for it, since modern 
British literature is not obviously superior to 
our own. As with us, so in Great Britain the 
republic of letters seems to be losing its aris- 
tocratic caste; bizarre youth plays its pranks 
there as here; fiction that is often good but 
seldom masterly is the dominant literary form, 
and poetry is cultivated by an increasing num- 
ber of surprisingly well-trained but still minor 

ts. 

This last phenomenon was some years since 
made the subject of an interesting article by 
the late Mr. Traill. He showed that Great 
Britain possessed at the time some half a hun- 
dred minor poets, any one of whom was 
capable of doing work that in technique at 
least would have seemed quite remarkable in 
any other epoch. Doubtless the number of 
these poets has increased in Great Britain, and, 
as I have recently said elsewhere, there is 
every reason to believe that there are just as 
many meritorious minor poets in this country. 
If the number of poets included in our list is 
less, this is because it seemed wise to count 
only those writers who had received a fair 
amount of public recognition. But anyone who 
has been called upon to review the annual out- 
put of verse in America for the last few years 
will readily admit that for minor poetry it 
often shows marked excellence of rhythm and 
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diction, distinct poetical temperaments on the 
part of the writers, conscientious study of the 
best models—in short most of the virtues of 
good poetry except the saving one of strongly 
original creative power. 

If this saving virtue be demanded, it must 
be confessed that few living American or Brit- 
ish poets will stand the test. With the deaths 
of the great New England poets and of Whit- 
man we have been left with a few true and 
fairly distinguished poets and with many minor 
ones of varying excellence, but with no great 
ones, even in the limited sense in which 
“great” can be applied to any American poet. 
Every year or two a new poet is hailed by his 
friends, and the ear of the public twitches ; 
but that is about all, even though the poet sells 
a few thousand copies of his book and makes 
his appearance on the lecture platform. Nor 
is anybody to blame for this state of things. 
The public is right in not being stirred by 
what is obviously not stirring, although this is 
not saying that it cannot be aroused to unnec- 
essary enthusiasm over the rather brazen ring 
of some contemporary verse. On the other 
hand, the friends of our poets are right in 
standing by them loyally, for many of them 
have distinct merits, and it is not well that the 
cause of the fine art they are faithfully serving 
should want defenders. After all, neither a 
people nor a generation need feel ashamed if 
great poets are conspicuous by their absence. 
Our race has known poetic interregnums be- 
fore, and the present one will probably cease 
ere long. 

Meanwhile two facts are interesting. The 
first is that even in the most out-of-the-way 
localities young poets, often of distinct ability, 
are serving the muse in spite of public neglect 
and of the pressure of our complex life. These 
men are influencing their communities for good 
and will at least help to smooth the paths of 
great poets when they come. The second fact 
is the attention our two most original poets, 
Poe and Walt Whitman, are receiving. The 
Poe cult has been sufficiently discussed in these 
columns ; that of Whitman has probably not 
been adequately recognized by orthodox criti- 
cism. That many of the claims made for our 
rugged chanter of the glories of democracy are 
extravagant, is doubtless true ; but it is equally 
true that his voice has a carrying quality that 
makes it penetrate ears deaf to all other poetry. 
This is but another proof of the democratiza- 
tion of our literature, and it is a proof that the 
process has its advantages as well as its disad- 





vantages. In this connection it is interesting 
to note that the natural Whitman has found 
one of his stoutest champions in a student of 
nature and a disciple of Thoreau, Mr. John 
Burroughs, whose work is typical of a kind of 
writing to which more and more Americans 
are devoting themselves and which is not un- 
worthy of being mentioned in connection even 
with poetry itself. 

The mention of Mr. Burroughs. makes the 
transition to criticism easy, but the space re- 
maining to me is limited and I must hasten to 
a conclusion. American criticism seems to be 
in a healthy state so far as the ability of our 
critics is concerned ; but, as I have tried to show 
elsewhere, there is still much to be done toward 
attaining an adequate critical philosophy. We 
have critics who are learned, critics of admira- 
ble taste, and critics gifted with the power of 
interpreting literature to the masses, but few 
or none of large mould and speaking with au- 
thoritative voice. Perhaps this fact is due in 
part to the character of the age, which has no 
great respect for authority of any sort; but it 
is at least quite as much due to a lack of stand- 
ards and philosophic methods on the part of the 
critics themselves. But when all is said, the 
generation that has produced such a book as 
Professor Lounsbury’s “ Studies in Chaucer,” 
and that can point to at least a dozen success- 
ful essayists, can hold its own in criticism with 
any that has preceded it. 

The same statement may be made with re- 
gard to history, biography, economics, and pol- 
ities, and classical scholarship, so far as concerns 
the literary character of the chief recent works 
in these departments of thought. As our great- 
est critic died in Lowell, so probably our 
greatest historian died in Parkman, yet history 
in general has not merely not lost in the past 
twenty years but has actually gained. Owing 
to the influence of graduate schools in connec- 
tion with our great universities, the spirit of 
accurate historical research has spread through- 
out the land. This research has been carried 
on in the main by specialists often deficient in 
literary gifts, but their methods have affected 
more ambitious and talented historians, with 
the result that a large number of elaborate his- 
torical works have been written within our 
period that would be a credit to any people 
and to any age. It is impossible to specify 
them all, but perhaps it will not be invidious 
to lay special stress upon the histories of Mr. 
John Fiske and of Mr. Henry Adams as illus- 
trating the truth of what has just been said. 
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As for biography, economics, and classical 
scholarship still less can be said here. Recent 
work in these lines has been especially note- 
worthy and is likely to continue so — certainly 
in economics in which the public finds many 
reasons to take a vital interest. The taste for 
biographical reading is also growing, and in 
General Grant’s “* Memoirs” at least the gen- 
eration has probably produced a classic. If the 
work of Professor Gildersleeve in the domain 
of Greek scholarship and culture is less popu- 
larly known, it is a comfort to some of us to 
think that we have in him an American full 
worthy to rank with Professor Jebb himself. 
Several topics remain that deserve discus- 
sion, but they can now be mentioned only. 
The last twenty years have seen great devel- 
opments in periodical literature. The more 
expensive magazines have kept their standing, 
and cheap magazines, some good, some poor, 
have made literature popular as it never was 
before. The newspapers, too, are paying more 
attention to literature than ever and find that 
it pays to issue special literary supplements. 
Reviews of all sorts have been established, al- 
though in the main technical in character. 
Cheap libraries of books famous and infamous 
have had immense sales. Literary clubs of all 
sorts have fostered a taste for reading and 
have thus stimulated literary production. Pub- 
lishers have adopted the larger business meth- 
ods of the epoch and keep the presses running 
night and day. With their numerous series of 
all sorts they secure for new authors sales that 
would be otherwise impossible; but on the 
other hand they are insatiate in their demands 
upon all available writers, and the result is 
hasty, immature work that is demoralizing 
both to author and to reader. Publishers are 
also partly responsible for the fact that their 
popular books, which they naturally advertise 
in every way possible, often overshadow and 
prevent the sale of more deserving volumes. 
For this state of affairs the public is, however, 
just as much to blame, for it allows itself to be 
seized by a craze or fad and devours books 
eagerly which in a short time it is only too will- 
ing to forget. The end is not yet, nor can any 
man predict with certainty what effect modern 
conditions of literary productivity will have on 
at least the higher forms of literature. Will 
our children or grandchildren take fiction seri- 
ously if every week in the year sees a new 
novel reach the hundred thousand mark? But 
our concern is not with the future, and as for 
the immediate past it can be safely affirmed, 





in conclusion, that whether the period we have 
just left behind us be a great one or not, it is 
certainly an interesting one, as well as one 
that proves that we have not fallen behind in 
letters as we have in politics. From Charles 
Brockden Brown to William Dean Howells is 
a distinct ascent; facilis est descensus from 
Thomas Jefferson to any living American 
statesman. Yet it seemed, years ago, that our 
true glory lay in the political sphere. 
WituraM P. Trent. 








AMERICAN PUBLISHING AND 
PUBLISHERS. 


“A thousand ages were blank, if books had 
not evoked their ghosts,” wrote Bulwer; and 
Tue D1av’s twenty years of life crowd them- 
selves with the ghosts of many ages. Within 
the narrow confines of a score of years, pro- 
gress has been made for which the elder world 
waited centuries in vain. Great as our ma- 
terial advance has been in the two closing de- 
cades of the century, our intellectual life has kept 
pace with it; and of this progress the best rec- 
ord and epitome is to be found in books. 

The first glance backward is therefore one 
of congratulation. But the books, their authors 
and publishers, have come and many of them 
have gone, leaving the mind overstocked with 
memories and crowded with reflections. Dur- 
ing Tue Drav’s twenty years, the world of 
English letters has been robbed of the great 
names of Emerson, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Lowell, Holmes, Lanier, Whitman, and Park- 
man in America; of Tennyson, Browning, 
Arnold, Rossetti, and Morris in England; 
with scores of lesser authors in both lands. 
With these have passed away many of the men 
who made the reading public acquainted with 
these authors,— James T. Fields, Daniel S. 
Appleton, Henry O. Houghton, J. B. Lippin- 
cott, Fletcher Harper (second of that name), 
Charles Welford, James R. Osgood, Robert 
Clarke, Edward S. Mead, with other names of 
power and influence in the world of books. 
A score of years ago, books of poetry which 
attracted hundreds and even thousands of read- 
ers were appearing with every season; now, 
more books of verse are put forth than ever 
before, but the names their publishers used to 
conjure with are absent. In other fields it is 
the same. To join the present and that not 
remote past of which we speak, Messrs. Sted- 
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man, Aldrich, Stoddard, Warner, Mitchell, 
Howells, James, Stockton, and Eggleston still 
flourish in America; Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Aus- 
tin Dobson, Sir Walter Besant, and several 
more, in England ; but the times have changed, 
and many of the names now most prominent in 
current letters were unknown when THE DraL 
began its course. 

In 1880, a few great houses controlled the 
publishing business in America, and not many 
smaller houses flourished beside them. In 
other businesses centralization has since been 
the rule of growth, and this is no exception ; 
yet the number of publishers seems to have 
multiplied even more than the number of 
books. The great houses survive — the lon- 
gevity of authors, almost proverbial, seeming 
to extend to the men whose function it is to 
make the author possible in his relations with 
the public; and there is probably no commer- 
cial occupation which can show names more 
old and venerable than those which stand as 
monuments in the book-producing world. The 
repute of publishing as the trade most nearly 
resembling a learned profession is fully sus- 
tained by the new blood which has flowed into 
its veins. The older men, gone from the gen- 
eration now passing, were men of sound char- 
acter and cultivated minds, and their example 
has been followed, until, with rare exceptions, 
the American publisher stands well for Amer- 
ican character and culture. 

Twenty years have brought many changes in 
the artistic and mechanical sides of bookmak- 
ing, not all of them commendable, but on the 
Whole tending toward a finer and wider devel- 
opment of art. Chiefly noticeable are the great 
increase in the quality and quantity of illustra- 

‘tion brought about through improved pictorial 
processes, the increased attention paid to cover 
designs, calling into service a body of artists 
of which the older generation had not dreamed, 
and the frequent use of color, even to the point 
of landscape effects, on book covers. The use 
of color in illustration, particularly in maga- 
zines, is also a recent innovation, still some- 
what in the stage of experiment. The intro- 
duction of machine devices in book production, 
such as the linotype substitute for type-setting, 
has been indulged in but cautiously by the best 
publishers, and whatever lowering of standards 
has come from these processes has been more 
than offset by improved faces of founders’ type 
and by the common use of better grades of 
paper made possible by the cheapening of 
staple manufactures generally. In the form of 





the best books, the tendency has been toward 
simple elegance instead of costly show. The 
elaborate and ponderous editions which 
weighted down the book-shelves of our fathers 
have mostly gone their way, and in their stead 
thrives the sort of modest but more artistic 
volume which challenges comparison with the 
work of the old master printers. 

In the great book publishing houses of 
America it is peculiarly true that though the 
individual wither yet the firm is more and 
more. These are the houses that are built on 
broad and deep foundations, and though the 
members that compose them are taken one by 
one yet the house still stands. Even the very 
recent financial complications of two of the 
oldest and largest firms in the country, start- 
ling as they were, are not likely to affect seri- 
ously their future usefulness and prosperity, 
and thus while saddening are not discouraging. 
In the first number of Tue Drat there ap- 
peared the advertisements of just ten Ameri- 
can publishing houses — a striking contrast to 
the nearly one huadred firms appearing in the 
present issue — and of these ten firms all but - 
two are still in active existence, while there is 
hardly one of them but has lost meanwhile a 
prominent and active member. A few details, 
reviving memories of earlier days, may not be 
out of place in this necessarily brief survey. 

The same day that saw the birth of THe 
Dru saw also the separation of the historic 
firm of Houghton, Osgood & Co. into the two 
houses of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. and J. R. 
Osgood & Co.; the former continuing to stand 
distinctively for literary conservatism and 
classic simplicity of typography and ornament, 
while the latter devoted itself more particularly 
to the heliotype reproduction of old engravings 
of merit, foreshadowing those extensive photo- 
graphic processes which have since made artis- 
tic illustration possible for almost every book. 
Both Mr. Houghton and Mr. Osgood, as also 
Mr. Fields their immemorial predecessor, have 
since passed away. Other Boston firms of our 
initial period were Little, Brown, & Co., trac- 
ing their origin back to 1784, and conducting 
business under the present name unchanged 
since 1847 ; Roberts Brothers, absorbed by the 
firm just named after the death of Mr. Niles 
of genial memory ; Ginn, Heath & Co., since 
divided into the two houses of Ginn & Co. and 
D. C. Heath & Co., each since becoming far 
more extensive than the parent house; T. Y. 
Crowell & Co., lately removed to New York 
City; Lee & Shepard, continuing the firm 
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name unaffected by the death of Mr. Shepard 
and the retirement of Mr. Lee; D. Lothrop & 
Co., since incorporated as the Lothrop Pub- 
lishing Company on the death of Mr. Daniel 
Lothrop ; and Estes & Lauriat, who were suc- 
ceeded in 1898 in their publishing department 
by Dana Estes & Co. 

Turning to New York, we find the house of 
Harper & Brothers, already over sixty years 
old when Tue Dra was born, changing from 
a co-partnership to a corporation in 1896; 
Mr. Fletcher Harper, long an active member 
of this firm, being included in the death-roll of 
our score of years. D. Appleton & Co. had 
been a firm for over half a century, having 
been founded in 1825 by Daniel Appleton, 
father of the Daniel S. Appleton whose death 
occurred a few years ago. The firm of Charles 
Scribner’s Sons also began many years before 
our period, taking its present name in 1878 ; 
the importing branch of its business was long 
done by the allied house of Scribner & Wel- 
ford, which was merged with the parent house 
six years after the death of Mr. Welford in 
1885. In 1870 Scribner’s Sons established a 
magazine department under the name of Scrib- 
ner & Co., from which descended one of the 
present great houses, The Century Co., in 
which Dr. Holland and Mr. Roswell C. Smith, 
now both deceased, were leading and vital 
spirits, and made the house famous not only 
for its magazines but for its monumental en- 
terprises, of which the great Century Diction- 
ary is a fit example. G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
took their name as a co-partnership in 1873, 
incorporating in 1892, when their manufac- 
turing business was turned over to an allied 
company called The Knickerbocker Press. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. took their present name in 
1870, retaining it unchanged by the death of 
Mr. Meadin 1894. The business of Henry Holt 
& Co. was begun in 1866, the present name 
being taken in 1878, when the firm was al- 
ready prominent and influential. Notable 
among the deaths of our period is that of Mr. 
Frederick Leypoldt, one of the founders of the 
house last named, and ever gratefully remem- 
bered for his American Catalogue and other 
serviceable bibliographical work. E. P. Dutton 
& Co., Fords, Howard, & Hulbert, John Wiley 
& Sons, A. S. Barnes & Co., A. C. Armstrong 
& Son, E. & J. B. Young & Co., and Baker & 
Taylor Co., are recalled among the firms in 
existence at Toe Drav’s initial period. 

In Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott & Co. had 
been publishing under that title since 1855, 





though tracing their origin back to 1798, 
After the death of Mr. J. B. Lippincott, in 
1886, the firm was changed to a corporation, 
which continues its extensive business un. 
checked by the disastrous fire of a few months 
ago. The firm of Porter & Coates was well 
known long before THe D1AL was, becoming 
Henry T. Coates & Co. a few years ago. In 
Cincinnati, Robert Clarke & Co. had led an 
honorable existence for many years among the 
pioneers of Western publishing houses, con- 
tinuing as a corporation since the recent death 
of Mr. Clarke, the founder. In Chicago, the 
trade has long been led by A. C. McClurg & 
Co., now a corporation, and the earliest pub- 
lishers of Toe Diat. Also in Chicago at the 
beginning of our period were the well-known 
religious house of Fleming H. Revell Co., the 
law firm of Callaghan & Co., Henry A. Sum- 
ner & Co., since gone out of business, and S. C. 
Griggs & Co., whose business was transferred, 
on the death of Mr. Griggs, to Scott, Foresman 
& Co., who still continue it. Rand, McNally 
& Co., Laird & Lee, C. H. Sergel Company, 
H. 8. Stone & Co., and the Open Court Pub- 
lishing Co., have all entered the active field since 
Tue D1ax began its career. 

That other houses besides those we have 
named were in existence in this country at the 
beginning of the period covered by our sketch, 
is only too probable ; as also that other names 
of honor and influence have been taken from 
the publishing world, and are borne in mem- 
ory, though not set down in recollections so 
disconnected and fragmentary. But if ithas been 
found impossible, within the necessary limits, 
to include all the old established houses of a 
score of years ago, what can be done toward 
mentioning the houses that have since come 
into being? A novel feature of recent years 
has been the appearance of a number of firms 
which were, somewhat distinctively, composed 
of young men,— ardent, confident, full of en- 
terprise, often with original ideas of consider- 
able value, sometimes expecting too much of 
these ideas and hoping that with them they 
would revolutionize or conquer the publishing 
world. They have not revolutionized it; not 
all of them have even made themselves a place 
in it. But they have not been without their 
influence, and a certain improvement in artistic 
taste and a quickening of ideas may doubtless 
be traced to the influence of these young men. 

Prominent among houses established since 
the founding of Tae Dat may be mentioned 
the firm of White, Stokes & Allen, now con- 
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ducting its extensive business under the more 
recent corporate name of the Frederick A. 
Stokes Company ; while latest, in point of time, 
is the young Hercules firm of Doubleday & 
McClure Co., founded in 1897 and growing so 
vigorously that one house soon became too 
small to hold all the members, and there re- 
sulted the firm of Doubleday, Page & Co., the 
McClure firm still continuing, ali three big with 
life and enterprise. The newer comers who have 
won distinction and made their impression in 
the publishing field are of course too numerous 
to mention in the limited space at our disposal. 
A word might be given to certain names 
which suggest some noteworthy modern inno- 
vations in book production,— such names as 
Thomas B. Mosher of Portland, Maine, El- 
bert Hubbard and his “ Roycroft Press,” and 
the “‘ Brothers of the Book,” all indicating a 
certain tendency which is not without signifi- 
cance to the reading and the publishing worlds. 

It would be interesting, did space and time 
permit, to consider the growth and present con- 
dition of the subscription book trade, but this 
is hardly within the scope of this survey. 
Neither are text-books, properly speaking, 
though this field of publication has had an 
enormous development in the past twenty years, 
as shown by the organization and prosperity of 
the great American Book Company and other 
large concerns. The extension of many of the 
religious publication societies, practically every 
denomination now having its publishing estab- 
lishment, into the field of general publishing, 
is also a feature to be mentioned. Finally, if 
we notice the increased activity of the various 
University presses —of Harvard, Columbia, 
Pennsylvania, Johns Hopkins, Chicago, and 
other of the large institutions of learning and 
culture — we shall see how varied in interest 
and how vast in total is the book output of the 
United States. 

Even an incomplete survey of American 
publishing interests for the past twenty years 
must not omit to mention International Copy- 
right, which was adopted by the United States 
in 1891, and must have had some important 
effects upon the trade, though just what these 
effects have been no one can very definitely 
say. Whether or not it has done all that its 
more zealous advocates had hoped, it was un- 
questionably a policy of justice, and has un- 
doubtedly been of help to American authors 
both at home and in England. The American 
market has become an object of greater inter- 
est to the English publishing houses, an in- 





creasing number of whom have found it to 
their advantage to maintain their business on 
both sides of the sea. The chief example of 
this class is of course the great house of Mac- 
millan & Co., whose American business has 
had an enormous development under the man- 
agement of Mr. George P. Brett, who suc- 
ceeded his father, Mr. George E. Brett, upon 
the death of the latter some ten years ago. 
The well-known houses of Longmans, Green, 
& Co., of Thomas Nelson’s Sons, of John 
Lane, of the Oxford University Press, and of 
George Routledge & Sons, Ltd., are also to be 
included among the active and influential firms 
that are international in character, whose po- 
sition makes it easier for an author to procure 
the introduction of his work to those who speak 
the same tongue everywhere, whether in En- 
gland, America, or the colonies. One of the 
results of this has been the enormous demand 
for novels immediately upon their production, 
testifying in a remarkable manner to the close- 
ness of the tie that binds the English and 
American reading public together. The first 
American book for which a large demand was 
had was “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” But this sale 
was of slow growth, and for reasons other than 
literary. Not long after Toe Drav’s birth, 
Mrs. Humphry Ward attracted the attention 
of the reading public in both England and 
America with “Robert Elsmere”; but here 
again, though the story had merit as literature, 
its success was due largely to the theological 
questions involved. But Dr. Mitchell’s “ Hugh 
Wynne ” attained an international vogue which 
can hardly be referred to other than a literary 
cause; and this is true, successively, of Mr. 
Winston Churchill’s “Richard Carvel,” Mr. 
Ford’s “ Janice Meredith,” and Miss Johnston’s 
«“ To Have and To Hold,” all of which deal with 
colonial and revolutionary times, of interest, 
apparently, to the English-speaking race. 

Taking leave of the past as seen in this in- 
adequate survey, we turn to the future which 
ever lies bright before us. So far as appears 
to even the experienced eye, there has never 
been a period of greater promise in the pub- 
lishing trade of the United States, and the 
revival waited for during many weary months 
shows no sign of waning,— on the contrary, the 
indications point to a memorable series of years, 
in which the author, the publisher, and the 
rapidly-growing reading public will combine to 
give the publishing trade in America a period 
of unprecedented prosperity. 

Francis F. Browne. 
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AMERICAN BOOKSELLING AND 
BOOKSELLERS. 


When Tue Dau started its effort for the 
betterment of things literary, twenty years ago, 
its projectors had plans of their own, and ideals 
to be achieved, and though progress has been 
made and results reached, still it can be seen 
that contentment will not be had until more 
and more progress is secured. Truly, it is the 
law of life and will not be denied. Twenty 
years ago is not so very far back, and yet what 
a crowding of events there has been, and what 
a multitude of changes have come to pass since 
then! In printing we have passed from the 
staid and plain and solid, to the brilliant and 
many-tinted or more deeply colored; and 
coupled with the changes there has been such 
attention to the details and niceties of the art 
that unlimited admiration has followed, and 
rightly too. 

It may be said at once that bookselling in 
America is more of a science to-day than ever 
before ; that the scale on which it is conducted 
is broader and higher, and the lines laid more 
intelligently and to better purpose. The finer 
and better equipped bookstores are furnished 
with stocks such as the world never before 
saw collected together for mercantile pur- 
poses, and the books are displayed in such 
inviting ways as to attract the buyer to first 
examine and then to purchase. And this is 
done without intent to trick or inveigle buyers, 
by artifice or design, to buy that which they 
do not need or would not otherwise invest in ; 
the individual items are put in convenient 
places to be handled, in assortments that are 
intelligible to any observant mind, and classi- 
fied so that the whole line of any one class in 
the stock itself can be gone over by the cus- 
tomer, and he readily find the special book he 
may be seeking, and many more covering the 
same field. It follows, of course, that cus- 
tomers are oftentimes astonished and delighted 
at finding books of equal value with the ones 
they came to buy, and they go happily away 
with one or more additional volumes to for- 
tify them in their reading or study of the 
subjects involved. It can be seen how by this 





method the bookseller is benefitted, for it not 
only increases the present sales from his stock, 
but the customer who finds himself so aided in 
one case is pretty certain to return in the 
future, as often as he can possibly do so. 
Another result in such an arrangement of 
stock is that the clerks become more and more 








intelligent and helpful. The very assorting of 
stock in classes leads to definiteness of under. 
standing as to what books of value there are on 
a given subject, and, when that is known, to the 
other and better point of which of them all is 


the best on its topic. It then only remains to 
suit the supply to the particular needs of the 
customer on the subject in hand, to completely 
satisfy the ideal requirements for which book- 
stores should be established. 

In the larger and finer class of bookstores 
referred to, as may be imagined, it is necessary 
that the salesmen be not only well posted, but 
cultivated to a high degree in the expert knowl- 
edge of their craft. Even to the most pains- 
taking of them this requires time and perse- 
verence and concentration of thought; and it 
is a pleasure to record that there are now in 
this country a considerable number who can 
rightly be called masters in their field. To 
those of the readers of THe Dra who travel, 
it will only be necessary to make clear the 
style of bookstore to which reference is made, 
to mention, in New York, Messrs. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
and Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co.; in Boston, 
Messrs. Little, Brown, & Co. and Charles E. 
Lauriat Co.; in Cleveland, Burrows Brothers 
Company and Helman-Taylor Company ; and 
last but not least, in Chicago, Messrs. A. C. 
McClurg & Co. Many more could be men- 
tioned, but these will suffice to prove that the 
highest intelligence is bestowed, and an al- 
most unlimited amount of capital invested, in 
these businesses ; that to every such establish- 
ment is given the greatest care in detail; and 
that the results achieved are only secured by 
taxing to the utmost the energies and atten- 
tion of those in charge. All honor is due to 
such men, and should be liberally bestowed by 
those to whose wants they cater, and for whose 
edification and gratification they give their on- 
erous, though often delightful, labors. The 
buyers of books should appreciate this, and 
should be ready to pay for such services that 
which will afford a profit commensurate with 
the benefits bestowed. In the larger cities this 
is recognized and granted, and the best that 
the world produces can consequently be found 
on the shelves of the bookstores. 

In bookselling, as everybody knows, there 
are differing phases brought about by locality 
or other circumstances. A college town book- 
store, for instance, will be looked to for tech- 
nical books covering fields other than those 
fixed for study, and beyond or in advance of 
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them. These are such as will be recommended 
by professors for post-graduates for private 
study, to those who wish to go beyond the lim- 
its of any college or university course. That 
the bookseller should have these goes without 
saying; but it must be remembered by buyers 
that their purchases of these must be made of 
their local dealer, or he will ultimately avoid 
keeping them. It is such stock that rapidly 
uses up capital, and without the constant sup- 
port of the local buyer it will prove a source 
of loss to the dealer, rather than profit. To 
give him that support is his just due, and the 
with-holding of it is that which sometimes 
causes buyers to inveigh (causelessly) against 
the bookseller. Every bookseller will keep a 
full stock if it will pay him to do so; and the 
more prompt and ready the purchasers, the 
more varied and complete will be the stock. 

The booksellers in the smaller cities have 
had to face several changes. In not every case 
has the town or city grown larger, and where 
it has, it has not necessarily meant a propor- 
tionate increase of book buyers. The dealer 
has striven, under changing conditions, to keep 
pace with changing tastes and, where possible, 
to build up an enlarged trade. Purchases have 
been larger, but expenses heavier in proportion, 
and the profit on the increased amount has 
often been less than of old. This, of course, 
has been discouraging to some, and enterprise 
has been nipped in the bud and effort to over- 
come the conditions has ceased. Inasmuch as 
the population of this country is sure to in- 
crease everywhere, it is to be hoped that those 
thus affected by belittlement of results will 
soon find a proper reward for their enterprise 
and labor, and be encouraged to continue until 
success is renewed. 

A striking feature of recent times is the 
popularity of certain historical novels, some of 
which have reached sales of unusually high 
numbers. Of “ Richard Carvel” there have 
been sold 430,000 copies ; “ David Harum,” 
500,000 ; “To Have and to Hold,” 200,000; 
“Janice Meredith,” 250,000; “Red Rock,” 
84,000; and the call for them still continues 
unabated. The definite reason for these phe- 
nomenal sales is not easily ascertained. The 
books themselves each have merit of a high 
order, and the same public is appealed to in 
each case by their publishers, who advertise in 
about the same journals. But the fact remaius 
that these volumes are read by their hundreds 
of thousands of readers, and have become the 
topic of discussion in all quarters. They are, 








for the time, “the fashion,” and there is no 
knowing when the public will cease to give 
them attention for some newer idols. It would 
be an interesting question to settle, on behalf 
of good literature, if by the sale of such items 
a maximum could be named for the sale of a 
genuinely high-class novel, in this land of sev- 
enty-five millions of people. 

For more than the particular twenty years 
with which we are especially concerned, there 
has been a disturbing element entering into 
the bookselling situation, to the great and in- 
creasing discomfort of those whose living has 
depended solely on bookselling, namely, the 
sale of books in “ Department” stores ; more 
strictly, the sale of them there at “ cut ” prices. 
It would be folly to go over the discussion 
again in the ways so frequently used. The 
subject is threadbare, and certainly is unpleas- 
ant in many ways. It may be said, however, 
that better conditions exist to-day than for- 
merly, and that it is possible that some routine 
may be followed that will bring a measure of 
relief. 

The complaint has been just, that in the be- 
ginning, and for most of the period, the De- 
partment stores have offered popular books 
which were leaders in their time at wholesale 
prices to retail buyers, and at times at lower 
prices than they could be bought for by the 
bookseller. The harm came because the book- 
seller was deprived of his rightful profit on 
books that were selling freely, and was com- 
pelled to eke out a living on the items that sold 
one by one. In the Department stores the 
popular books have been sold without profit, 
and sometimes at a loss, that these books might 
be used as “leaders” or inducements to get 
patrons to come into their stores. A profit 
was then secured through the customer’s pur- 
chases of other goods, on which a margin could 
be made. The result was that many men were 
driven out of the book business, and others 
were compelled to change the proper methods 
of a lifetime to meet conditions thus wrongly 
thrust upon them. We pass all the details of 
this to say that it seems that to-day the book- 
buying public are using the bookstores more 
freely ; that they find that the cheaper books 
offered them are not of the quality that they 
wish to have in their libraries ; that therefore 
they seek the better ones where they can be 
had ; and that many of the Department stores 
are thrown more upon the sales of their “ cheap” 
volumes. It remains true, however, that every 
few months a furore is created by some De- 
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partment store offering the particular popular 
book of the moment at a very low figure, with 
the resulting demoralization of all local trade 


in the item itself. It looks as though the evil 
cannot be cured wholly, but it also has appeared 
of late that the tendency is towards less “ cut- 
ting,”’ and that the Department stores are find- 
ing it to their benefit to secure a better average 
price on even the “ popular” items. In some 
localities they are even agreeing not to cut 
prices below an average rate, the latter being 
quite reasonable by comparison with the ex- 
treme cuts made before. 

To illustrate the loss entailed on somebody 
by cut prices, an example might be taken of 
“ Richard Carvel,” of which 400,000 copies 
have been sold. 


The retail price of the book is . . $1.50 
It sells in many Department stores at . . 114 
When sold at an extreme “cut” price has been.  .81 


Which shows a difference per copyof. . . . .33 


Multiply the whole edition by that difference, 
and we have a loss of profit of $132,000 on 
that one book alone. If the Department stores 
sold half the edition at the cut price named, they 
have given to the retail buyers $66,000, or if 
only one-fourth the edition, $33,000 in amount. 
It is not claimed that these quantities are 
known to have been sold at the lowest price 
quoted, but the ratio of loss is true, no matter 
what the quantity may be, and it is manifest 
folly to sacrifice stock in any such way. 

The parties effecting the larger sale of books, 
next to the retail bookseller, are the “ Jobbers,” 
and of them only carefully chosen words should 
be said. In earlier times, if one should have 
tried to set down their names, he would have 
found almost a legion of them. Every large 
city had at least one such dealer who could be 
classed under that head, since he distinctly 
made efforts to supply his fellow booksellers 
with stock that he did not expect to use in his 
own retailing department. To a degree such 
dealers are still to be found in all sections, but 
owing to radical changes in the extending of 
population in some cases, and in the changing 
of people to larger centres in others, two results 
have been produced. The larger city book- 
sellers can buy stock in quantities great enough 
to secure bottom rates, direct from the pub- 
lishers, thus doing away with the need of the 
middle-man (the jobber). On the other hand, 
the smaller booksellers have been compelled to 
look for very small quantities of many pub- 
lishers’ books from fewer jobbers, and thus the 
jobbers have temporarily found their number 








of customers increased and they themselves 
obliged to keep larger stocks to supply the 
larger variety of trade catered to. It can be 
seen that this latter method of stocking-up 
must drive out, as it has, the jobber of smaller 
means, and permit the one with larger means 
to take the trade. This has come about, and 
to-day there are comparatively few jobbers in 
the field. Though there are others, essentially 
the jobbers of to-day are Messrs, A. C. Mo. 
Clurg & Co., of Chicago, The Baker & Taylor 
Co., The American News Co., and The H. B. 
Claflin Co., of New York, and Messrs. De. 
Wolfe, Fiske & Co., of Boston. It is to be 
hoped that these concerns reap a proper re- 
ward for their toil and risk. It is probably the 
most exhausting branch of the trade, requiring 
large capital with which to purchase stock, 
unusual wisdom and discrimination in selecting 
and buying, and, as can easily be shown, giving 
but the slightest margin of profit with a very 
large ratio of risk. Truly it requires great 
courage on the part of new men to enter it, 
and gives no adequate profit for the expendi- 
ture of energy and money in conducting it. 
The members of the book trade, as a whole, 
can thank their good fortune that they are able 
to secure the services of the painstaking men 
whc now supply their wants in this line, and 
they should pay them liberally for the efforts 
they put forth to fill their orders. 


Joun H. Drneman. 








AMERICAN LIBRARIES. 


The present status of American Libraries, 
and their significance and value in our busy 
life, can best be understood by a brief glance 
at their development. The school and the 
library have been closely connected as a part 
of our educational equipment, and have come 
up through stages of development which are 
closely parallel. 

We have, broadly speaking, first, the college 
and other institutions for higher education ; 
second, the private and endowed schools for 
secondary education ; and finally the free pub- 
lic school. On the other hand, from the be- 
ginning, we have had the college and other 
special libraries for the scholar ; then came the 
proprietary and subscription library, of the 

pe of the Philadelphia Library Company, 
founded in 17382; and finally the Library free 
to all, of which the oldest is the Boston Public 
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Library, founded in 1852. Thus the college 
library is as old as the college itself, the first 
being that of Harvard, 1686 ; the subscription 
library is well along in its second century ; 
and the public library is a little less than a 
half century old. 

The first general statistics of libraries in 
America were published by the Commissioner 
of Education in 1876. At that time there 
were 12,000,000 volumes in 2,500 libraries. 
In 1896 there were 33,000,000 in 4,000; and, 
as we know that the growth has been rapid 
since that time, it is fair tc assume that there 
are now in the libraries of the country about 
40,000,000 volumes. 

This wonderful growth has been due in part 
to fostering legislation. Until recently this 
was mainly permissive, granting charters, and 
authorizing but not requiring the levy of taxes 
for library support. Some recent legislation 
gives active assistance by means of State Li- 
brary Commissions and travelling libraries, 
and finally, in 1895, New Hampshire passed 
the first law making the establishment and 
support of libraries compulsory, thus putting 
them on the same footing as the schools. 

The growth of libraries has been much 
promoted by many generous benefactions. 
Notable among these are the Astor, Lenox, 
and Tilden gifts, now united in one founda- 
tion as the New York Public Library; the 
gift of John Crerar, $3,000,000, and of 
W. N. Newberry, $2,000,000, to Chicago ; 
of George Peabody, $1,400,000, and of 
Enoch Pratt, $1,200,000, to Baltimore; and 
of Benjamin Rush, $1,500,000, to Philadel- 
phia. Far exceeding any of these in amount 
are the many gifts of Mr. Andrew Carnegie. 
In addition to his numerous previous donations 
and foundations, Mr. Carnegie has given since 
the beginning of 1899 about $7,000,000 as his 
contribution to library extension in America. 
Most of the gifts mentioned have been made 
within the past twenty years, and in addition to 
these we might enumerate a score of others 
varying from $50,000 to $500,000, and many 
smaller ones. 

This rapid growth of the older collections 
has required, and has in part received, more 
adequate housing. Twenty years ago the old 
Boston Public Library building was regarded 
as one of the best library buildings in the 
country, the Chicago Public Library occupied 
quarters in the City Hall, and the Library of 
Congress had poorly lighted rooms in the 
Capitol, crowded to the last degree of incon- 








venience. Now the Congressional Library, 
which is really the National Library, and 
should be so designated, occupies one of the 
most noble structures on the face of the planet, 
by far the largest and finest building ever 
erected for library purposes. Boston has front- 
ing on Copley Square, and Chicago looking 
out on the lake front, the greatest Public Li- 
brary buildings in the country. The cost of the 
Congressional Library building was $6,300,- 
000 ; that of Boston cost $2,300,000 ; and that 
of Chicago $2,000,000 ; in round numbers, ex- 
clusive of the sites. Milwaukee has just com- 
pleted a building costing $500,000; and in 
various cities, East and West, are library build- 
ings costing from $100,000 to $300,000. 

The most noteworthy American college 
library building is that of Columbia Univer- 
sity, occupying a commanding location on 
Morningside Heights, overlooking the great 
city and the Hudson. It was the gift of the 
president of the university, as a memorial of 
his father. Princeton, Cornell, and other uni- 
versities and colleges, have fine modern build- 
ings. All of those mentioned, with the excep- 
tion of the last one, have been completed within 
the past ten years. 

I have thus far spoken only of that which is 
outward and visible,—the buildings, the books, 
the financial support. This wonderful increase 
in these material and measurable things has 
been accompanied by a scarcely less wonderful 
development and improvement of methods, an 
enlargement of the library field in extent, and 
an increase in the variety and value of its vari- 
ous activities. A comparison will best show 
this. Less than twenty years ago, when the first 
meeting of the American Library Association 
was held, the need of any special training for 
library work was not yet recognized, nor was 
there any provision for it. Now there are four 
well established library schools, those of the 
State University of New York, the State Uni- 
versity of Illinois, the Pratt and the Drexel 
Institutes. These give courses of one, or two 
years, devoted exclusively to the study of library 
methods, and the necessary technical training. 
Their graduates may be found in libraries in 
all parts of the country, and they have had 
great influence in elevating the standard of 
library work. When the first Association 
meeting was held, most librarians were using 
their own methods of charging, classification, 
and cataloguing, many of them cumbrous, un- 
reliable, and ineffective. There were no rec- 
ognized standards, or generally approved meth- 
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ods. Now, the principles of library accounting 
are as well understood, and taught as definitely 
and exactly, as commercial book-keeping. Now 
there are approved systems of library classifi- 
cation, to which guides are published, and 
which are generally adopted. Then, however 
broad and thorough the scholarship of the cat- 
aloguer, much of his work failed to reach its 
full measure of usefulness from the lack of a 
well understood plan. Now systematic work, 
according to carefully devised rules, gives cer- 
tainty and uniformity of result, and much 
greater usefulness. Libraries of all classes 
have taken part in making these great improve- 
ments and have shared in their benefits. 

Along with this development of method has 
come another still more important change,— 
that from a comparatively passive condition to 
one of great activity. The older librarian was 
well content to wait for people to come to him. 
The modern librarian attracts people to the 
library, or sends it to them. The older libra- 
rian thought the full measure of his duty con- 
sisted in taking care of the library, opening it 
at certain hours, and permitting people to use 
it, as well as they were able, under regulations 
which were often serious restrictions. The 
whole tendency has been toward greater free- 
dom, and attractiveness, and usefulness for the 
largest possible number. 

In college libraries this tendency has shown 
itself in less rigid rules, longer hours of open- 
ing, extending the use of the library to others 
than their own students, and in the introduc- 
tion of the seminar. 

In public libraries the houts have been in- 
creased to suit the convenience of readers ; the 
age limit for children has been lowered or en- 
tirely' removed, and much is done in other 
ways to make the library useful to the young. 
Special rooms for children, both for reading 
and for the issue of books, are an essential 
part of our modern equipment. Children’s 
needs and tastes are studied, and special col- 
lections of books and reading lists prepared for 
them. Bulletin boards, with pictures, and read- 
ing lists upon the various holidays, and other 
timely topics are posted. Children’s Library 
Leagues for promoting the care for and read- 
ing of good books, are organized in many 
cities. Close relations are maintained with the 
schools. The librarian is informed as to the 
courses of study, and part of the buying is di- 
rected to meet the needs of both teacher and 
pupil, for collateral reading. Books are issued 
both from the library direct and from deposits 





in the school buildings. The library also sup. 
plies the needs of the various clubs for literary 
work. 

Another important change has been in the 
direction of allowing greater freedom of access 
to the shelves of the circulating departments 
of our larger libraries. Formerly these were 
scrupulously closed off from the public rooms, 
and it was necessary to select from a catalogue 
and wait for the book to be brought by an at- 
tendant, as is, unfortunately, still the practice in 
a majority of our large libraries. In a few, 
however, of the largest and most successful 
city libraries, the shelves of the circulating 
departments have been thrown open with the 
greatest freedom to all borrowers and readers, 
with the most favorable results. The increased 
value of a library conducted on this plan can- 
not be estimated. Twenty years ago the sug- 
gestion that the shelves of a large city library 
might be thrown open to all users, would have 
been regarded as visionary, impracticable, and 
altogether undesirable. Now it is generally 
accepted by librarians as a desirable thing, and 
with proper building arrangements, and with 
certain obvious exceptions, is regarded as en- 
tirely feasible. I have spoken in this of the 
circulating departments especially, as greater 
freedom is generally permitted in the reference 
departments. The work of subscription and 
proprietary libraries has shared some of the 
changes noted above. It has occurred in many 
instances that a subscription library has been 
changed into a free library. 

Another important extension of the work has 
been in the establishment of branches and sta- 
tions in our cities and larger towns. The 
reason for this is obviously the same as that 
which dots our cities with school-houses. It is 
as impossible for people from all sections of a 
great city to get any adequate supply of books 
from one main library, as it would be for them 
to send their children all to one school ; hence, 
the necessity for the branch or station. It is 
a positive injustice to tax a whole city for 
library purposes, without providing reasonably 
equal facilities for its different sections. 

Another important phase of library exten- 
sion is the work of library commissions in giv- 
ing advice and active help to libraries already 
established, or by lending travelling libraries, 
which meet an immediate need in some special 
neighborhood, and often lead to the establish- 
ment of permanent libraries. 

If I have dwelt principally in the forego- 
ing on public library work, it is because that 
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seems to be so broad as to include in some of 
its phases, if the work is thoroughly done and 
all its possibilities understood, all library 


work. The librarian of the village, of the 
university, and of the city, despite the differ- 
ence of circumstance, have recognized the 
essential unity of their work; and it is this 
recognition which has rendered possible that 
cordial codperation among all librarians that 
has brought about the improvements in meth- 
ods, and the enlargement and success of the 
work. 

Let us sum up briefly the results of the past 
twenty years. During that period libraries 
have much more than doubled in volume, that 
is, they have made a larger growth than in all 
the previous years of their history. All of the 
greater library buildings in the country have 
been built within that time. The income for 
library purposes has greatly increased. The 
most valuable laws providing for library exten- 
sion have been passed within that time. A 
great share of all the large library donations 
have been made within that time, and a large 
proportion within a very few years. While it 
has been a period of growth it has been just as 
definitely a period of organization, a period in 
which systems have been devised, and stand- 
ards fixed. 

We have thus far dealt with the material 
and systematic phases of library growth, but 
even more important is it to inquire what has 
been the spirit and tendency of the work, what 
is its value and significance in the life of to-day, 
and what are its possibilities. 

The practical reason for the maintenance of 
libraries is the same as that for schools, namely, 
the necessity of education for a self-governing 
people. Libraries, like schools, are educational 
institutions, whose work tends to make better 
citizens. This is the only sufficient reason for 
their public support, the only strong attraction 
for private beneficence. They do this by fur- 
nishing books which give practical instruction 
‘in the arts of life, which inform as to civic 
duties, which appeal to the emotions and feed 
the intellectual and spiritual nature. They are 
broader than the schools in this scope, as they 
begin with the children, go with them through 
school and college, and give them the oppor- 
tunity to carry their education through life. 
The underlying motive, the compelling force, 
which has induced this open-handed expendi- 
ture of money, this intelligent and faithful 
work, is a generous free spirit, ever seeking to 
enlarge the area of freedom and enlightenment, 











earnest, active, and aggressive, with the kindly 
aggressiveness of the missionary. 

Within the past twenty years, libraries have 
come to fill a much larger place in our social 
life in many ways. The location of the new 
library of Columbia, as the centre of the group 
of university buildings, is significant of the 
place the college library is coming to occupy 
as the centre of college life and activity. So 
the public library should, and I believe will, 
become the centre of the intellectual life of the 
city, the common meeting-ground, the store- 
house and study for all who are active for the 
welfare of the city in any of its various inter- 
ests. It will furnish rooms for scientific and 
literary societies and study clubs, and will give 
facilities for all educational work not provided 
for by the regular schools with which it will 
work in close harmony. The great growth of 
libraries during the past two decades has been 
a rapidly accelerating one, greater in the past 
few years than ever before. If this continues, 
the growth of the first twenty years of the 
next century will be much greater than the past. 
This will mean grander opportunities, more 
weighty responsibilities. As the success of the 
past has clearly been due to the codperation of 
librarians with each other, so the greater work 
of the library in the future may be done by 
bringing about a broader codperation. In ad- 
dition to its own direct work for education, may 
it not offer a common meeting-ground, and 
bring about a closer codperation of all the 
forces which make for the betterment of social 
conditions, for higher civilization ? 

Wixuiam H. Brert. 








AMERICAN PERIODICALS. 
When one is asked, as I have been, to write 





of periodical literature, and especially about 


American periodicals of the twenty years dur- 
ing which THe Dra has existed, one has a 
vision of a multitudinous swarm buzzing out 
from the press rooms. Some of them are 
ephemera and some come to stay with us. 
There are glimpses of illustrations, rude and 
good; pen and ink drawings of lay figures 
which seem to have been cut out with the jag- 
gedest blade of an old jack-knife ; wash draw- 
ings of merit and demerit, occasionally leering 
towards the realm of Anthony Comstock ; 
much red, yellow, blue, and green; and occa- 
sionally nothing but letterpress. So many 
have come and gone! A list of them would 
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make dreary reading unless it could be accom- 
panied by the secret history of some of the 
failures, in which event it might be amusing 
although it would oftener be pathetic ; for al- 
most all these efforts are sincere and many of 
them worthy endeavors to command success. 
Most of them, it is true, seek simply the mys- 
terious pathway to the public’s pocket. Their 
founders and conductors are ready to do any- 
thing to gratify what they think is the public 
taste, or lack of taste. They will flash upon 
the ignorant eye in color vivid enough to de- 
stroy a very fine optic nerve, or they will con- 
duct youth behind the scenes whither the vul- 
gar young are always ready, perhaps eager, to 
be led. Clever men will prostitute their tal- 
ents, and seemingly respectable men will sell 
their consciences and principles in order to 
find that mazy pathway. It seems to be the 
faith of the second-rates that large and profit- 
able circulations must be gained by spicing 
torpid minds into activity—the pleasure of 
any emotion or of anything like an intellectual 
sensation being so unusual, and therefore so 
attractive, to large numbers of the community 
that they are willing to pay many small sums 
for it. The public is a good deal above these 
second-rates, however, as we shall see in our 
brief progress. It may be true enough that 
the largest circulations are gained by intellec- 
tual pandering, but it does not follow that 
pandering is the most profitable form of edi- 
torial, or even of publishing, activity. There 
are vulgar periodicals, and books, too,—in- 
deed there is no monopoly of vulgarity and ig- 
norance in the realms of literature,— that have 
a basis, or a grain, of sound sense or of useful- 
ness — like a column of useful household sug- 
gestions, or an occasional intelligent opinion,— 
and perhaps the makers of these would be as- 
tonished to know how large a part of the popu- 
larity of their. product is due to its utility or 
its integrity. It is not true, of course, that all 
who are earning the wages of debasement — 
whether the degradation be ethical or zsthetic 
— are thereby selling intellects or consciences. 
There are some who are just dull, and these 
occasionally are moved by the environment of 
respectability into which they have been born, 
or married, to endeavor to be important. They 
produce for their social atmosphere, as the 
vulgarians produce for theirs, and with the 
same unconsciousness of the existence of any 
region of mental or moral activity outside of 
that of their own vestry room, or debating 
club, or sewing circle. Their editorial per- 











formance is imparted by the spirit of the vicin- 
age, like their religious observances, their 
serious church-going faces and walking sticks, 
Think as they may about it, however, their 
conduct is not nearly so respectable as that of 
the sixteenth century Italian cynics who used 
to thrust their tongues into their cheeks of 
Sunday mornings and remark to one another: 
* Come, let us conform to the popular error!” 
But what ineffable attainder of wrong and in- 
jury has their dull efforts worked! From how 
many promising minds has the light been ex- 
cluded because of the repulsive dullness of 
their attempted importance ! 

Having uttered this by way of notice of the 
vulgar ephemera, and other commercial de- 
signs upon the public pocket, I shall proceed 
to say what I think is the prevailing evidence 
of these twenty years as to the tendency of 
periodical literature. It is difficult to com- 
press a large collection of facts into a short 
definition, and I cannot enter into critical com- 
parisons for fear that lack of space may lead 
not only to seeming but to real injustices. The 
obvious fact, however, in the history of peri- 
odicals of the last twenty years, is that there is 
in this country an increasing demand for sound 
information and discussion on literature, art, 
the bewildering achievements of modern sci- 
ence, and on public questions. 

The story magazine we know. It existed 
before 1880; and the story-telling weekly ex- 
isted then, too, but as it was then it has largely 
gone. Perhaps it is because the ten-cent maga- 
zines give so much more for so much less that 
the “ New York Ledger” has become a month- 
ly, while some of its old-time associates are 
not making so much noise as we once heard 
from them. There are better stories now than 
we used to have, and the new romancers, who 
write on history instead of hasheesh, are not 
only more improving, but are much more en- 
tertaining. The weekly story paper must be 
still in demand, however strongly convinced 
Mr. Bonner was that the seventh day periodi- 
cal had outlived its time, for we have the 
“Saturday Evening Post,” of Philadelphia, 
and it is flourishing. This change in the- 
weekly field is also due to the appearance of 
the Sunday illustrated annex to the daily news- 
paper.. It is ambitiously dubbed a Sunday 
magazine— and it is, in most cases, a veritable 
magazine of explosives, dimly related to art 
and letters, and possessing some of the noxious 
effects of lyddite, if one may compare imma- 
terial to material stenches. There are some 
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illustrated supplements, it is true, not open to 
the lyddite charge. They have been made 
possible by the development of the cheap pro- 
cesses by means of which photography has be- 
come so essentially the basis of modern illus- 
trative work. Cheap paper and cheap pictures 
are the causes of these weekly efforts on the 
part of the daily press, and there is little com- 
plaint to be made of some of them. When 
the “‘color schemes” of some of the Sunday 
spectacles are worked out, perhaps they will 
all be tolerable. For one thing we shall have 
eventually to thank them; they will greatly 
advance the art of making the illustrated 
weeklies like “Harper’s,” “Collier’s,” and 
“Leslie's.” These papers must go back to 
the artist, and some of them are already show- 
ing evidence that they recognize the fact that 
they can compete with the illustrated supple- 
ments only in quality. 

It is not, however, in these periodical pre- 
sentations of the arts that please the eye and 
the fancy, that the interesting movement in 
periodical literature has taken place. When 
Tue D1 was born, the New York “ Nation ” 
was easily the first among the weekly papers of 
the country, easily first in its knowledge of its 
subjects, in the great ability with which it dis- 
eussed the political, social, economic, literary, 
and artistic questions of the time. Nothing so 
thorough or so clever as its book reviews had 
been regularly published in this country. Here 
was a journal of which we could all be proud, 
even in our wrath, and even when we rejoiced 
in discovering that it was not infallible. It be- 
came the fashion. People who liked good read- 
ing on important subjects took it and enjoyed 
it, and people who liked to be in the intellect- 
ual fashion cut its leaves and had it on the 
centre table. Therefore it paid dividends, and 
became an inspiration and example to editors 
and publishers who had not otherwise attained 
to a comprehension of the richness of the in- 
tellectual mine. The “ Nation” exists to-day, 
and is as interesting as it would be had it still 
a separate and an independent life, but, unfor- 
tunately for its urban influence at least, it is 
largely a re-print of the “ New York Evening 
Post,” so that the feast it has to offer is in the 
nature of a réchauffée. 

The * Nation’s ” influence has been of sur- 
prising value, and it supplements the wonder- 
fully increased activity of the universities and 
colleges. When we reflect that there now come 
about as many graduates each year from these 
institutions as there used to be undergraduates 








in all four classes thirty years ago, we ought 
readily to understand why so many periodicals 
are seeing and realizing the advantage of en- 
deavoring to attract the friendship and support 
of minds that do not need spice to arouse them 
into action. There is now an encouraging rec- 
ognitien of the public’s demand for intelligent 
presentation of the important facts and ques- 
tions of the world’s current history. It shows 
that editors and publishers are not really very 
far behind the educated public, as well as that 
the educated public is increasing in numbers 
and exactions. Within the twenty years, the 
old and new monthlies, the “ Century,” “ Har- 
per’s,” “ Scribner’s,” the “ Atlantic,” the ** Cos- 
mopolitan,” and “* McClure’s,” have been con- 
sidering subjects which are topics of the daily 
press, and which are important. But this reach- 
ing out after’ subjects that, in the horrible and 
horrifying modern English, are called ““newsy,” 
is best shown by some of the important of the re- 
ligious weeklies, like the “ Independent,” the 
“ Outlook,” and the “ Churchman.” Doubtless 
there is quite as much of essential piety in 
these papers as when they were almost exclu- 
sively conveyers of church news and theological 
speculation. There is distinctly less of sermon- 
izing in them and much less of spiritual theor- 
izing. The truth is recognized that a large 
number of good people want to know what is 
going on in the world that is of real interest 
and real importance. Some of them live be- 
yond the boundaries of the daily paper. Some 
do not like the confusion of the large daily, or 
its idea of the relative importance of crime and 
lechery to the really momentous achievements 
and questionings of men. They like the clear 
statement and sound perspective of the events 
of the week, which they find in these weekly 
papers, and they like also clear and well-con- 
sidered discussion. 

There is no doubt that the periodical litera- 
ture of the country has greatly increased in im- 
portance, and what we call weight, in the last 
twenty years, and that the tendency is towards 
still greater importance. The growth in liter- 
ary and scientific periodical literature is clear 
evidence of this. Now we have Tuer D1at it- 


‘self, of which I must speak, however much I 


may dislike to flatter it to its very face, but its 
successful existence, in a field little known in 
the East, hardly known at all twenty years ago, 
is a revelation, a most gratifying revelation, 
of the profit awaiting those who are willin 

and capable of doing serious work for the edi- 
fication of people who know books, and who 
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want to read intelligent discussion and clear 
thinking on topics that are worth while — that 
give pleasure and mental and moral stimulation 
to rational beings. In New York we have the 
“Critic,” the “ Book Buyer,” and the “ Book- 
man,” and the Saturday supplement of the 
“Times,” giving us news and gossip of liter- 
ary men and women and criticism of what they 
have done. And in different paths than that 
of pure literature and science, in the plastic 
arts, in painting, in architecture, in economics, 
we have a periodical literature that 1 venture 
to say could not have found needed sustenance 
in the days of more than twenty years ago, 
The spirit of the times, so far as periodical lit- 
erature is concerned, seems to me to be repre- 
sented by the “ Review of Reviews,” which 
stands for something more than the “ quick- 
lunch-for-busy-men” principle, although that 
feature of it is of sound material, the best that 
the markets, domestic and foreign, afford. We 
have a whole host of magazines and weeklies 
informing and teaching us as to special and 
general interests — like the “ Political Science 
Quarterly,” “ Journal of Economies,” “ Popu- 
lar Science Monthly,” “Science,” the “ Forum,” 
the revivified “North American Review,” 
** Good Government,” and the “ International 
Monthly.” The very existence of these, the 
success of many of them, show that the tend- 
ency of periodical literature in our day is to- 
wards the satisfaction of a distinctly higher 
and finer standard than was dreamed of by 
most of the magazines and weeklies of twenty 
years ago. Perhaps if any subjects are demand- 
ing more attention than others, they are those 
of political administration, of good government, 
of municipal socialism, and of economics as 
they relate to social and individual prosperity 
and comfort. Notwithstanding the gains of the 
literary periodicals, the marked growth has 
been in the literature of practical subjects, and 
this is in harmony with the national character. 
Periodical literature is taking a livelier and 
more intelligent interest in the larger affairs of 
life, and the history of the last twenty years 
points to a much finer growth for the future, to 
a notable development of the journals and mag- 
azines not wholly devoted to practical ques- 
tions, to more and higher literary and art crit- 
icism, and to perhaps richer expressions of 
idealism. All of which is full of instruction to 
the publishers who act on the principle that 
only the vulgar or the stupid commonplace 
“go” with the American public. 
Henry Loomis NELson. 








AMERICAN EDUCATION. 


The years 1880 and 1900 have no especial 
educational significance, except that 1900 
rounds out the century, and so furnishes a fit- 
ting opportunity to review past history, to 
summarize results, to take an account of the 
present situation, and to forecast the future, 
while 1880, of course, we take as a starting 
point in order to see what progress has been 
made during THe Dia’s twenty years. We 
do not propose, however, to take advantage of 
this opportunity in any particular sense, but 
shall use the dates merely as labels, marking 
two cross sections of the general educational 
movement of the country that are sufficiently 
far apart to present data for instructive compar- 


ison. We shall begin with the public schools. 
1879-80, 1897-98, 
Total population .....-. 50,155,783 72,737,100 
Number of persons 5 to 18 years of 
GND c's b c's & © ee 15,065,767 21,458,294 
Number of different pupils enrolled 
SO « « «6 © 6. #6 ¢ 9,867,505 15,038,636 
Per cent of population enrolled 19.67 20.68 
Per cent of persons 5-18 years of 
COREE ..6. » e508 &.© © 65.50 70.08 
Average daily attendance .. . §,144,143 10,286,092 
Ratio of same toenrollment . . 62.3 68.4 
Average length of school, in days . 130.3 143.1 
Average number of days attended 
for each person, 5 to 18 years 
Gam «ssi cs ce ee 8 53.1 68.6 
Average number for each pupil 
~-. Ste. © ©, & 81.1 97.8 
Whole number of teachers . . . 286,593 409,193 
Number of schoolhouses . . . . 178,222 242,390 
Value of school property . . . . $209,571,718 $492,703,781 
Total receipts. . . . . + « 134,194,806 199,317,397 
Total expenditures. .... =. 140,506,715 194,020,470 
Average expenditures per capita of 
gupgmiiem' = « 0 6 st 6 2 1.56 2.67 
Average expenditure per pupil, in 
average attendance ... . 12.71 18.86 


Statistical tables are considered forbidding 
reading, but such a table as the foregoing is, 
nevertheless, the most effective way in which 
to present a comparative view like this. While 
the figures, for the most part, tell their own 
story, two or three brief remarks may serve a 
useful purpose. 

It will be seen at once that the cross-sections 
are not twenty years, but only eighteen years, 
apart. Unfortunately for our purpose, the sta- 
tistics for the current year will not be available 
until sometime late in 1901, or possibly until 
1902. But if we assume that the gains of 
1898-1900 equal those of 1896-98, which is 
certainly a reasonable assumption, we shall 
close the century with 244,700 schoolhouses and 
418,000 teachers ; 15,700,000 pupils enrolled 
in the schools and an average daily attendance 
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of 10,825,000 ; an annual school income of 
$206,280,000 and an expenditure of $203,- 
587,000. The total common school expendi- 
ture of the country is now increasing at the 
rate of about $5,000,000 a year. 

Dangerous fallacies lurk in comparative sta- 
tisties unless great care is taken in selecting 
and combining them. Undoubtedly our edu- 
cational statistics have improved in quality since 
1880, and this improvement has tended in one 
way to increase and in another way to diminish 
the aggregates. On the whole, however, there is 
no reason to think that the comparison presented 
in the table is not afair one. Moreover, the 
improved methods of collecting and sifting 
statistics are one of the improvements that have 
been made in educational science. 

The tests usually applied to such tables as 
the above show that the minor movements 
within the whole movement are in the right 
direction. The per cents of persons between 


5 and 18 years of age enrolled in the schools, 
the ratio of average daily attendance to such 
enrollment, the average length of the school 
year, the average number of days attendance 
for each person between the ages of 5 and 
18, the average amount of schooling received 
per pupil, and the school expenditures per 


capita for both the total population and the 
average number of pupils attending, all show 
a healthy increase. The facts point to the 
increasing wealth of the country, and to an en- 
hanced interest in education. The Commis- 
sioner of Education points out the fact that 
the gratifying “‘ increase in the length of the 
school year keeps pace with the growth of large 
villages and cities.” ‘ Urban populations,” he 
says, “‘have a school session of nine or ten 
months, while rural districts have three or four 
months, or at the highest six months. But this 
view must not be pressed to the point of assum- 
ing that rural communities have not length- 
ened their terms of school. For example, the 
school term grew in North Carolina 19, South 
Carolina 18, Georgia 42, Tennessee 22, Louis- 
iana 15, Texas 19, days in the year. The 
amount of schooling farnished in these States 
as measured by the length of the term is still 
painfully small ; but perhaps as much progress 
has been made as could reasonably have been 
expected. Equal gains were not to be looked 
for in the old States of the North, as their 
school terms were already well extended. In 
another respect the South shows to advantage 
in comparison with the North. The per cents 
of population from 5 to 18 years of age in- 





creased in all the South Atlantic and South 
Central States, in Arkansas considerably more 
than doubling; while in the North Atlantic 
and North Central States such per cents actu- 
ally fell off in many cases, and in none did 
much more than to hold their own. That con- 
siderable gains were not made is jntelligible 
enough ; but that a loss noticeable| in degree 
should occur in such a State as Massachusetts 
has never been adequately explained. Perhaps 
it is due in part to the very improvement of 
the schools—an increasing number of the 
children obtaining their elementary education 
at an earlier age than before. When we pass 
to the average expenditure per capita of the 
population, and of the pupil, based on the 
average daily attendance, the comparison is 
not so reassuring. It is true that many States 
of the Old South more than doubled such ex- 
penditures, but so did many States at the 
North. Possibly an advance from 27 cents to 
58 cents per capita of the population in North 
Carolina, or from 81 to 84 cents in Georgia, 
all things considered, is as significant as an 
advance from $2.80 to $5.07 in Massachusetts, 
or from $1.90 to $4.12 in Rhode Island ; but 
the large ratio is overlooked in the small terms. 
In 1880 the school experditure per capita of 
school population of the sixteen former Slave 
States and the District of Columbia approxi- 
mately classified by races was, white $2.76, 
colored $1.09. In 1898 the same averages 
were $4.01 and $2.34. 

One of the promising movements of the 
times is the concentration of rural schools in 
sparsely populated districts at central points, 
such as elegible villages, which has been going 
on in some of the old States, whereby the 
peculiar advantages of the urban graded school 
are secured for country children; but this 
movement has not assumed proportions that 
sensibly affect the average length of the school 
year, or the attendance per cent. The com- 
parative merits of the township and the district 
types of school organization have been under 
discussion throughout the period, with a steady 
inclination of the argument to the former ; but 
the practical progress that has been made in 
this direction has by no means been commen- 
surate with the discussion. 

The opinion that our methods of school ad- 
ministration need to be radically changed, at 
least in cities of considerable size, has gone 
abroad very widely. The large school board 
that does a great amount of the executive 
work which a school system requires through 
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its own standing committees, has fallen into 
much disfavor, and even contempt, and the 
small board with limited powers acting through 
expert executive officers is strongly preferred 
by. the most competent judges. In several 
cities, as New Haven, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Toledo, St. Louis, and Milwaukee, the new 
ideas, in whole or part, have been enacted into 
law, and are now undergoing the test of expe- 
rience. In other cities, as Boston, Detroit, and 
Chicago, strenuous efforts have not, so far, been 
able to effect the desired reform. 

It is much easier to deal with education ob- 
jectively than subjectively ; and it is never easy 
to extract from statistics their moral signifi- 
cance. Still, undoubted progress has been made 
in the subjective elements, if not as much as 
in the objective ones. The average course of 
elementary study has been somewhat changed 
for the better, and methods of teaching some- 
what improved. Instruction has been made 
less verbal and more real, as is shown by the 
extension or introduction of nature studies and 
manual training. Less stress is laid upon for- 
mal Grammar and Arithmetic than formerly, 
and more time is found for language-lessons, 
literature, and history. Teachers are slowly 
emancipating themselves from the old slavery 
to the text-book, and are gaining larger con- 
trol of their own minds. To sum up the total 
effect so far of child-study upon the schools 
would be an impossible task. Something we 
may carry to the credit of the movement. 
Moreover, when child-study has exchanged its 
high “scientific” methods for common sense, 
and has ceased to be a fad, it will contribute 
materially to our culture, but far more as a 
method reacting upon the minds of teachers 
than as a body of definitely ascertained acts or 
a system of doctrine. 

Slow changes have been going on in the 
teaching force. At the earlier period, 42.8 per 
cent. of the public school teachers were men ; 
at the later period only 32.2. Women teach- 
ers have been steadily gaining ground in parts 
of the country where they were not formerly 
held in high esteem, as in the Southern States. 
Mixed consequences flow from the change. In 
some communities the employment of more 
women means higher culture and better char- 
acter in the teaching force; in other commu- 
nities, it means a distinct loss of power in the 
schoolroom. Something depends upon the rela- 
tive number of men and women found in the 
schools, as well as upon the educational and per- 
sonal qualifications of candidates applying for 











teachers’ positions. When the average per cent. 
of men teachers in any State falls below 20, it 
is time to remember that men as well as women 
are needed in fair proportion in the schools. 

The evidence that the preparation of com. 
mon school teachers is improving, is convince. 
ing. Dr. Harris has shown that from 1880 to 
1897 the enrollment in public normal schools 
increased from about 10,000 to over 40,000, 
or fourfold, and in private normal schools from 
2,000 to 24,000, or twelvefold. At the first 
date there were 240 normal students in every 
million of our population ; in 1897 there were 
976 in every million. In the same period the 
total number of teachers increased from 280,. 
094 to 403,333, or 44 per cent. 

Something has been done to improve the 
teachers’ tenure of office. In Cincinnati, for 
instance, after the teacher has passed a suitable 
novitiate he is elected for good behavior. The 
average term of service in a particular school, 
and the average period of service, are both 
lengthening. A number of cities have taken 
measures to establish teachers’ pension funds ; 
but unfortunately these measures have some- 
times been taken so clumsily that there is reason 
to fear that the school authorities will be obliged 
to go backward before they can go forward. 

It was not until ten years ago that the Bu- 
reau of Education attempted to obtain returns 
from high schools that were outside of cities. 
In 1890 only 2,526 such schools, with 202,968 
pupils enrolled, reported ; in 1898 the number 
had increased to 5,315 schools, with 459,818 
pupils. Well may the Commissioner call this 
increase “ phenomenal.” Still, the number of 
pupils he holds to be somewhat too small, as 
there are many secondary pupils outside the 
completely organized high schools whom there 
are no means of reaching. Still more, 1990 
private schools — high schools, academies, pre- 
paratory schools, etc.— furnished instruction 
to 166,302 pupils. The grand totals are, 
therefore, 7,305 secondary schools reporting 
and 626,111 pupils. Or if we add the sup- 
posed pupils in public schools not reported, we 
have a total of 650,000. Students in commer- 
cial schools still remain outside the list. The 
secondary pupils were 3.75 per cent. of the 
aggregate enrollment in schools of all kinds, 
not mentioning the miscellaneous schools to be 
named farther on. 

In the high schools we meet an intimation 
of one of the most significant facts in our re- 
cent history, viz., the increasing number of 
women who are seeking the higher education. 
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The pupils enrolled in the public schools, high 
schools included, were thus divided between 
the two sexes: males, 7,643,496; females, 
7,395,514. But in the public high schools 
alone the division was: males, 189,188, 
females, 260,413 ; while in all the schools re- 
porting secondary pupils, there were 284,379 
males to 341,736 females. 

The various secondary schools graduated 
65,170 pupils, or nearly 12 per cent. of the 
total number enrolled. The pupils who were 
preparing for college were 77,559, or about 14 
per cent. of the total number. But of the 
graduates, 19,940, or nearly 31 per cent., had 


prepared for college. Confining the view to 


the public high schools, about 10 per cent. of 
the males and 12 per cent. of the females grad- 
uated, or 19,247 of the one sex, and 33,775 of 
the other; while 13.5 per cent. of the males 
and 9.75 per cent. of the girls, or 25,627 and 
25,425, respectively, were preparing for col- 
lege. Again, of the graduates the correspond- 
ing per cents were 34.8 and 23.25, and the 
corresponding numbers 6,699 and 7,853. It 
is significant that while the total number of 
students preparing in public higher schools for 
college is all the time increasing, the propor- 
tion of such students to the total number 
taught in such schools is all the time falling 
off. In 1890 the latter per cent. was 14.44; 
in 1898 it had fallen to 11.86. These per 
cents, taken in connection with other facts, 
show conclusively that for eight years, at least, 
secondary education grew much more rapidly 
than higher education. And yet higher educa- 
tion made a remarkable growth, as we shall 
soon show. 

The last observation calls up the twin func- 
tions of American high schools —to fit one 
class of students for active life and another 
class for college. These schools are undoubt- 
edly growing more rapidly in the one direc- 
tion than in the other. They are emphasizing 
the people’s college idea more than the fitting 
school idea. This fact is somewhat accentuat- 
ing the old difficulty of so constituting courses 
of study as to make them answer, or well 
answer, both purposes. This problem, along 
with other related problems, has engaged the 
earnest attention of some of our ablest educa- 
tors. The Committee of Ten on Secondary 
Education and the Committee on College 
Entrance Requirements have both grappled 
with important phases of the general subject, 
and with good results. In these discussions, 
the purely secondary school view, or high 





school view, has received the recognition that 
it never received before. Hitherto secondary 
teachers have been an uninfluential body com- 
pared with secondary teachers in the leading 
countries of Europe; they are still, no doubt, 
inferior to them in this particular; but they 
are now becoming a strong, as well as a 
numerous, host. College professors should at 
once face the fact, if they have not already 
done so, that college entrance requirements 
will exert much less influence upon secondary 
schools in the future than in the past. 

The relative number of students in colleges 
at different times, compared with the whole 
population, has fluctuated very considerably. 
In 1870 President Barnard, of Columbia Col- 
lege, showed that the ratio of New England 
alone at four different periods was as follows: 
1826, 1 to 1,513; 1888, 1 to 1,294; 1855,1 
to 1,689; 1869, 1 to 1,927. 

From 1838 to 1869, while the college ratio 
was falling off, the population of New England 
increased more that 50 per cent. A similar 
declension, Dr. Barnard claims, had taken 
place all over the country, and his analysis of 
the New York statistics sustains the claim with 
respect to that State. These conclusions have 
never been impeached. Fortunately, however, 
things soon took a turn for the better. The 
Commissioner of Education, in his last Re- 
port, printed a table showing that the num- 
ber of students to a million of the popula- 
tion increased as follows from 1872 to 1898: 
Undergraduate, collegiate, and technical stu- 
dents, from 578 to 1,198; graduate students, 
from 5 to 74; law students, from 49 to 168; 
medical students, from 142 to 328; theo- 
logical students, from 83 to 117. The total 
increase was from 852 to 1,875. 

It is not easy to discover all the causes that 
enter into such changes as the fluctuations in 
relative college attendance present to our view. 
Dr. Barnard was convinced that the general 
adherence of colleges to the old rigid course of 
study had much to do with the losses from 
1888 to 1869. The traditionary type of col- 
lege education had ceased to meet, he con- 
tended, the demands of American society ; and 
he found proof of his statements in the growth 
of institutions where modern studies received 
more encouragement and where a liberal elec- 
tion of studies was allowed. He pointed to 
Harvard and Cornell Universities and the 
University of Michigan to enforce his argu- 
ments. Were Dr. Barnard still living, he 
would no doubt find a clear demonstration of 
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his view in the later developments, and he 
would apparently have a perfect right to do 
so. It is certainly a significant fact that the 
recent extraordinary growth of the number of 
students attending the higher schools has ac- 
companied, or followed hard upon, the general 
modification of the old college curriculum with 
respect to range of studies, composition of 
courses, freedom of elections, and the relaxa- 
tion of other requirements. 

The total amount of money invested in uni- 
versities and colleges and schools of technology 
in 1898 was $311,842,000. The benefactions 
for the year were $8,204,000. Ail told, there 
were 144,477 students enrolled in the higher 
institutions, including professional schools — 
108,695 men and 35,782 women. In the five 
great sections of the Union the ratios of popu- 
lation to a college student were as follows: 
North Atlantic States, 714; South Atlantic 
States, 1,030; South Central States, 1,237 ; 
North Central States, 716 ; Western States, 532. 

The most striking fact that appears in the 
college statistics of the period is the prodigious 
growth of the strong, and especially of the 
great, institutions. Trinity College and Wes- 
leyan University, Conn., together increased 
their students from 264 to 409. Yale College 
increased hers from 687 to 1,724. Ambherst 
College grew from 339 to 369 ; Williams Col- 
lege from 227 to 859; Harvard College from 
886 to 2,240. Brown University advanced 
from 247 to 759. The stronger State univer- 
sities of the West made similar gains. The 
University of Michigan leaped from 521 to 
1,584 in eighteen years ; its three leading com- 
petitors, if we may trust the tables, actually 
fell from 395 to 843. Indiana University in- 
creased four-fold, the University of Wisconsin 
three-fold. These statistics, it should be re- 
marked, include proper college students only. 

The meaning of the facts just presented is 
easily read. They show the great advantage 
that the strong institutions have in prestige, 
strong faculties, and abundant resources, over 
the small ones. What will the end be? is a 
question which many of the smaller colleges 
and universities are now asking themselves 
with some misgivings as to the answer. 

Full and accurate statistics of attendance 
upon private schools are hard to obtain, except 
in the well educated and highly policed states 
of Europe. In 1898 the Commissioner re- 
ported 1,554,725 pupils enrolled in private 
and incorporated schools of all kinds, to 15,- 
182,918 in public schools and institutions. 





Estimation, however, played a great part in 
the first of these results. The ratio of the one 
number to the other is a little more than 9 to 
100, while the Commissioner holds 15 to 100 
to be the normal standard of the country. In 
1898 the relative attendance upon private 
schools had already begun to increase, and 
since that year it has no doubt made consider- 
able progress toward the normal standard. All 
things considered, the prosperity of the pri- 
vate schools of the country is perhaps the best 
educational criterion that we have of the busi- 
ness state of the country. Besides the pupils and 
students now enumerated, the Commissioner 
found 485,292 other pupils attending schools 
of a miscellaneous character that cannot be 
described. Adding this number to the pre- 
ceding number, we have a grand total of 17,- 
172,935 persons enrolled in schools of some 
kind at some time during the year. The ratio 
to the estimated population was practically 17 
to 72, or 1 to 44. 

Such are a few of the many interesting 
phases that American education presents for 
the last twenty years. Perhaps they have not 
all been wisely preferred to others which could 
readily be made. Perhaps disproportionate 
stress has been placed upon external and quan- 
titative features, as we Americans are some- 
times charged with doing. The writer denies, 
however, most emphatically, that he is forget- 
ful of the object of education, and guards him- 
self against possible misapprehension with the 
further remark that great progress has un- 
doubtedly been made in subjective or qualita- 
tive elements. Defects in our national educa- 
tion are both numerous and serious; but, upon 
the whole, the showing for twenty years is dis- 
tinctly encouraging. 

At the close, a word may well be given to 
the growth of educational associations and 
societies of one sort and another. The growth 
of many of these bodies in numbers and influ- 
ence is among the greatest surprises of the 
period. For example, an attendance of 10,000 
members contributing to the treasury upon an 
annual meeting of the National Educational 
Association, is not now at all unusual. What is 
more to the purpose, however, is the contribu- 
tion to real educational progress that this asso- 
ciation has made through its discussions and 
published proceedings, and especially through 
the very useful series of reports embodying 
the results of special investigations that it has 
conducted through its committees. 

B. A. HinsDALe. 
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TRIBUTES FROM OUR FRIENDS. 


The announcement of the completion of THE 
Diat’s twentieth year, and of its anniversary 
number, has brought from friends of the paper 
in all parts of the country, and in England, 
many delightful words of congratulation, and 
it is a sincere pleasure to the Editors and Pub- 
lishers to present some of these herewith. 


Tue Drv has uniformly directed its energies to 
the work of upholding the best standards of liter- 
ary criticism in this country. It has done this with 
dignity, courage, and strength; and it has added 
modernity of its own. There is much to be thank- 
ful for in the fact that such a publication has had 
so long and so prosperous a life,—and that it 
should now seem to be but entering upon its youth. 


JAMES LANE ALLEN. 
New York, April 8. 


It affords me genuine pleasure to be able to con- 
gratulate the editors and publishers of Taz Drax 
on the completion of the twentieth year of publica- 
tion. I have been a constant reader during these 
memorable twenty years, and have noted with great 
satisfaction the success of THe Dra as a factor in 
American literature. May it continue to maintain 
the same high ideal as in the past, and remain a 
power for good long after its editor and contributors 
of twenty years ago shall have laid away their pens 


forever. Rasmus B. ANDERSON. 


Madison, Wis., March 29. 


I am glad to join in the chorus which must by 
this time be ‘swelling in your ears, on Tue D1Au’s 
having entered upon the year of its majority. For 
a journal of criticism, having such a high standard 
of excellence as THE Dr1At, to have lived for twenty 
years among a hurried and nervous people, too busy 
most of them to give to it the thoughtful considera- 
tion which it merits and which it really needs in 
order that its value may be demonstrated, is in it- 
itself an achievement. I congratulate not only 
yourselves in having so successfully lived up to 
your ideals, but the American people as well for 
having had the good taste to like you and your 
ways sufficiently to make your twentieth anniver- 
sary possible. May Tue Drat wax fat and pros- 
perous, and some day be found celebrating its five 
times twentieth anniversary. 

Joun Kenprick Banos. 

New York, April 4. 


I congratulate you on this your twentieth anni- 
versary. THE DrAt represents to me much the 
best periodical of its class in this country, and I 
wish you for the future every success. 

Grorce P. Brett. 

New York, April 7. 





I tender to you my congratulations on your 
twentieth birthday. May you live a thousand years! 
If you have a bric-a-brac corner for nonsense verses 
in your anniversary number, I enclose a foolish but 
honest contribution. 


A NONSENSE RHYME OF GAFFER TIME 
AND THE DIAL. 


Time and The Dial looked each other in the face. 

Quoth Time to The Dial: “You have earned your 
place. 

No gall is in your vial, but with dignity and grace 

You have kept espial on the seribbling race.” 


Time and The Dial shook each other by the hands. 

Quoth Time to The Dial: “ You ’re one that under- 
stands, 

Though a book must stand its trial, and failure 
bear the rub, 

It is better to annihilate with courtesy than club.” 


Time and The Dial struck up a friendship true. 

Quoth Time to The Dial: “I beg you’ll see me 
through. 

I will take no denial, for should Golden Age accrue, 

And I turn poet, Dial, I would be reviewed by you.” 


KATHARINE LEE Bares. 
Wellesley, Mass., April 12. 


In common with other literary men I have heard 
with great interest that Taz DrAt is about to cele- 
brate the completion of its twentieth year of publi- 
cation. I can say in all sincerity that, busy man as 
I am, I confine my reading to a very few papers 
and periodicals, among which Tue Dra has a 
foremost place on account of the judicious criticism, 
the fairness, and the terseness which distinguish its 
contents. J. G. Bourrnor. 

House of Commons, 

Ottawa, March $1. 


Tue Drz is to be heartily congratulated on the 
attainment of its twentieth birthday. It is easily 
our most valuable literary review. It has been 
faithful to the best literary traditions from the 
first, and will no doubt continue to be so. 


JoHN BuRROUGHS. 
West Park, N. Y., April 7. 


I note with pleasure the completion of Tur 
D1au’s twentieth year, and heartily congratulate 
you. By the sanity of its literary judgments, by 
the catholicity of its tastes and of its opinions, and 
by the responsible character of its signed book re- 
views, THE Drax makes a peculiarly strong appeal 
to men and women interested in the study of lit- 
erature, and in the development of high standards 
of literary taste and judgment, in the United States. 

NicuoLas Murray BurTier. 

Columbia University, 

New York, March 28. 
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It is a cause for congratulation among all lovers 
of good literature that a paper like Tue Dra has 
been able to live twenty years — and not only live 
but thrive. It is one of the very few publications 
in this country devoted to such matters, that is 
dignified, self-respecting, intelligent, and reliable. 
Long may its banner wave! picuarp BURTON. 

University of Minn., 

Minneapolis, April 5. 

The completion of Taz Drat's twentieth year of 
publication is something upon which the American 
people, as truly as the paper’s conductors, should be 
congratulated. Tue Dat has maintained a stand- 
ard of literary excellence, of critical faithfulness, 
and of probity and dignity, which has been the more 
valuable because emanating from a part of our 
country which itself proudly insists upon its new- 
ness. It has, moreover, done American literature a 
special service by unresentingly resisting pressure 
which every such publication must encounter in our 
land and day —to use those catchy methods of re- 
view and editorship which yield pages so easy to 
read that they are still easier to forget. Long live 
Tue Drat, which chooses to draw its faithful 
shadow not from the earth, but from the sun. 


Grorce W. CaBLe. 
Northampton, Mass., April 5. 


I love Tue DrAt, and count it among the choicest 
journals that come to my hand. It has been my 
welcome companion from the first number, and has 
held me in touch with the best thought in Chicago, 
so long my home, and the region we call the Mid- 
dle West, which was “ Way out West” when I went 
to live there more than forty years ago. I read THE 
Drat also because I like to be well informed about 
what is going on in the world of letters, and feel 
sure it is no mere mouth-piece or hired servant of 
the publishers,—and I know of no higher praise. 

New York, April 18. Rosert CoLiyEr. 


I read Tue Dra with interest because it does 
not delude me with false pretensions. I like it 
because, on the whole — for it is a bit unequal, and 
sometimes falls below its highest standards — its 
tone is mainly neither truckling nor captious; be- 
cause it stands for ideas and principles, and does 
not pander to the idle whimsies of the passing 
hour, nor feed each baneful madness as it arises. 
I admire it because it is not only readable, but 
seems to me to stand for enlightened patriotism, 
for order and progress, for the encouragement of 
wholesome literature, and to be strong and brave 
enough to utter its opinions in the teeth of those 
who, whether carelessly or wilfully, strive to be- 
little and overthrow the institutions which are the 
hope of humanity. May it flourish until those in- 
stitutions have triumphed over all their foes, and 
may it have an honored place in the procession 
which celebrates the victory! arserr S. Coox. 

Yale University, New Haven, Conn., April 21. 





For the past eight years I have read Tue Drat 
every issue. I have had from it during those years 
more satisfying and exact criticism in literary mat- 
ters than from all the other magazines I have ever 
read in all the years of my life. I wish I could 
say more — of the uprightness, dignity, and intel- 
ligence which speak to me from every page of Tux 
Drat. But my words, however expressed, would 
fail to tell you all I think—so these few lines 


must suffice. Avice Morse Earte. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., April 7. 


I send my greetings and congratulations to you 
upon the completion of the twentieth year of the 
publication of Taz Drax. I recognize it as a pow- 
erful force in the strengthening and purification of 
contemporary literature. It has done much for the 
cultivation of taste and the elevation of literary 
standards in our country. It is a force which I 
should be sorry to miss, and, with the growth of our 
country, I heartily wish Toe Dra not only pros- 
perity but length of days. 

Wru1am E:.ior Grirris. 

Ithaca, N. Y., April 9. 


I am glad to learn of Taz Drat’s anniversary. I 
cannot believe that it is twenty years since the world 
has had the advantage of reading Tue Dra. But 
I do know that the world has advanced in every- 
thing admirable in that time, and I am quite sure 
that Toe Drat may claim a noble place in that 


advance. Epwarp Everett Hate. 


Roxbury, Mass., April 9. 


It is a great pleasure to join with a‘word of con- 
gratulation your many other readers, on the occa- 
sion of the twentieth anniversary of Taz D1At’'s 
founding. I cannot, to tell the truth, look back 
over THe DrAt’s two decades; it is the second 
only that I survey, with lively feeling when I 
think of the continual interest and stimulus with 
which I have considered the results of your work. 
There are many forme of criticism, but in almost 
all of them there is the possibility of sincerity, 
scholarship, dignity. Tue Drax can show in the 
long run most of the different critical tempera- 
ments. That is due to its contributors, who will be 
different by nature. But with all such differences, 
there will be something that remains the same, and 
this it is which the paper itself supplies. This spirit, 
this character, Taz Drax has long had, nor do I 
think the last decade has altered it, save in the way 
of strengthening. I can couple no better wish with 
my congratulations than a hope that in all the 
changes among its contributors, it will preserve the 
character and tone which have now so long distin- 
guished &. E. E. Hate, Jr. 


Union College, 
Schenectady, N. Y., Apri 18. 
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The citizens of Chicago should congratulate them- 
selves that Tue Drat has reached the twentieth 
year of its publication. It means much for Chicago 
and the Northwest that Taz Drax has made steady 
forward progress, and, as it is a source of help to 
every man or woman who is interested in intellect- 
ual matters, every such man or woman should help 
Tue Dra. Many of us at the University will join 
in congratulating its editor that the journal has 
reached the age of twenty years. 

Wir R. Harper. 

University of Chicago, April 6. 


I have always felt proud of Taz Drat's excel- 
lent editing and judicial criticism, and have always 
been thankful that such a journal could be published 
in the great Western metropolis. I am therefore 
glad that you are celebrating the twentieth anni- 
versary of this remarkable periodical. 

Witiiam T. Harris. 

Bureau of Education, 

Washington, D. C., March 31. 


I beg to extend to you my hearty congratulations 
upon the near completion of the twenty years of 
Tue Drau. I know of no publication that for the 
last twenty years has more consistently and success- 
fully contended for the best things in literature than 
has Tue Drat. D. C. Heats. 


Boston, March 30. 


Allow me to congratulate you upon the twentieth 


birthday of your valuable publication, The career 
of Tue Dra has been creditable to American lit- 
erature, in my judgment, as regards ability, integ- 
rity, and independence. 
Tuomas WEentTworTH Hiaernson. 
Cambridge, Mass., April 11. 


I congratulate Tae Drax upon its anniversary, 
and I wish for it an increasing success, because THE 
Drat represents a thoughtful consideration of cur- 
rent literature. It is not only that Taz Drax has 
maintained a high standard of critical comment that 
I wish it well, but also because THE D1At is so im- 
portant a medium of literary interpretation in the 
great empire which may roughly be termed the 
Middle West. I know and care much for the West, 
which is proving its literary possibilities, just as it 
has long since proved its right to a commanding 
place in the business world. I wish you good things 


for the future. Rieter Hrroncock. 
New York, March 29. 


I am glad of the opportunity to send a word of 
congratulation not only to you, but to the reading 
public, and the public which may yet be cultivated 
to read, on Tue D1au’s having completed twenty 
years of its useful career. Whatever may be the 
attitude of the East toward the culture of the West, 
I at least have been rejoiced to find in Chicago an 





organ whose judgments on literary matters have 
commanded my respect so thoroughly. Long may 
your work continue, and great may be your satis- 


faction in it! Hewry Hott. 
New York, March 29. 


I wish prosperity in all ways to Tae Drat. 


Henry Irvine. 
Providence, R. I., March 28. 


I am glad to congratulate you on your twentieth 
anniversary. THe Dra has always stood for 
character. It has the old Puritan conscience on 
which everything that is lasting in our country is 
built. It is sane, wise, truthful ; it is honest, hope- 
ful, and kindly, and with all this it is the best journal 
of literary criticism which we have, and we ask no 
better. Davi S. Jorpan. 

Stanford University, Cal., April 18. 


I hope Tue DrAu’s sun may never go back on it 
(a circumstance unusual, but with biblical prece- 


dent). Anprew Lana. 
St. Andrews, Scotland, March 29. 


Tue DrAt has been for years not only a comfort 
but rather a mystery tome. Amid its time and 
circumstance it has seemed very much as to one 
sealing the Bolivian Andes would seem a hail in 
pure English from the cliff above. An adventitious 
piquancy is doubtless added to our surprise by the 
mere fact of locality; but the intrinsic wonder is 
to find such a journal published anywhere, to-day. 
Even a frontiersman may be forgiven sensitiveness 
over the spread of insincerity, flippancy, shallow- 
ness, commercialism, in American letters; and re- 
lief at finding here and there an undraggled stand- 
ard. For the frontier is far enough from the foot- 
lights to get perspective on the stage; and near 
enough Nature to retain some notion of what the 
make-believe really all comes to. In such a seat 
even the dullest onlooker may learn. My first 
knowledge of Tue Dra came about by a personal 
suggestion by Whittier, who practiced what he 
preached. During all the years since, it has been 
a preferred creditor, putting me deeper and deeper 
in its debt. Of more than a hundred periodicals 
every month brings to my desk, there are two I in- 
variably read throughout—“The Nation” and 
Tue Drat. Critical criticism is as valuable as it 
is rare. Sometimes I find it elsewhere. I can 
depend on finding it here. And with it the anti- 
dote for many imminent pessimisms. In any serious 
adjudication we must, I believe, rank as one of the 
finest and rarest achievements in American jour- 
nalism the upbuilding, through a changeful genera- 
tion and in its most fevered city, a review so cool, 
80 sane, 80 competent, so unbitten with our generic 
new unrest; so immune against our penny-foolish- 
ness and our Yellow-plush attitude to literature; so 
even-handed in upholding so high standards of 
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criticism. The twentieth anniversary of such a 
paper seems to a Far Westerner to call for more 
than the mere perfunctory compliments of the day. 
It is a due time to express the sincere gratitude of 
such Americans as find, in general, not too many 
things to be grateful for. 


Los Angeles, Cal., April 2. 


Cuas. F. Lummis. 


From the very beginning of its career Taz Dian 
has stood consistently for the highest standards of 
literary art, for sound and true workmanship, for 
large and sane views. It has been notably free 
from provincialism of taste, and from the weak- 
ness of confusing the novel and striking with the 
true and the real. It has kept the perspective of a 
comprehensive knowledge of literature, and has 
happily combined loyalty to the great traditions 
with love of freedom and openness of mind. Its 
wise conservatism has been a check to eccentricity 
of taste; its catholicity has kept it in touch with 
the best in contemporary writing. It has been a 
medium for sound scholarship, and it has steadily 
encouraged that quality of mind which makes way 
for true art even where it does not produce it. In 
the intellectual history of two decades it has loyally 
served the best interests of American scholarship 
and literature; while its dignity and moderation 
have done much to disseminate good taste and a 
true valuation of sound form. 


Hamitton W. Master. 
New York, April 5. 


My congratulations to Taz Drax on its growing 
age. Men shrink from the crowding years: a jour- 
nal should rejoice in them. Tue Drat has been 
coming to my library table for a long decade ; and 
I look to it with confidence for seasoned opinions on 
the literary movements of the time. I wish it a green 
old age. 


Epwin MARKHAM. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., April 16. 


I like your journal thoroughly, and wish it well, 
and hope it may have a long life—in which to 
show (as it has shown in all the past) that dignity 
and conscience and kindliness may go to good criti- 
cism, without sacrifice of thoroughness, or of acumen. 


Donatp G. MitTcHELL. 
Edgewood, April 11. 


I beg leave to congratulate the editors of Taz 
DrAt on its twentieth anniversary. I do not think 
you would wish me here to praise at length the 
scholarly breadth, and the good manners of its criti- 
cism. I have read it for years, and it has always 
given me the impression of being in the company 
of refined gentlemen who are agreeably relating the 
literary affairs of the day. ©. Wes ieee, 


Philadelphia, March 28. 





I congratulate Toe Drax on its birthday and 
wish it a great many more of them. Like Mr, 
Riley’s old man who’d turned threescore and ten, 
“it has found out the trick and can do it again.” 
The trick in Toe DrAt’s case has been always tell- 
ing the trath, fearlessly though modestly. I believe 
that by doing so it has won the confidence of both 
writers and readers. 

CuarLes LEONARD Moore. 

Philadelphia, March 30. 


It gives me pleasure to say that for nearly all the 
past twenty years I have read Tue D1at con- 
stantly, and found it speaking with dignity and au- 
thority on the subjects which have interested me. 
Its reviews appeal to me as do those of the best 
English papers, minus the acidity. I congratulate 
you upon your fifth of a century, and I sincerely 
hope you may attain to the rounded century itself. 


Harrison S. Morris. 
Philadelphia, March 30. 


Tue Drat has long seemed to me to be one of 
the best and most successful efforts ever made in 
this country in sound literary criticism. Its stand- 
ard has been high, and it has been intelligent and 
just. Its editors and publishers are te be sincerely 
congratulated on their achievement and on the eue- 
cess which has crowned their twenty years of work. 


Henry Loomis NELson. 
New Rocheile, N. Y., April 10. 


I am glad to offer you my congratulations on the 
completion of the twentieth year of the life of Tox 
Dat, but I feel even more inclined to offer my 
congratulations to its readers, to whom this anni- 
versary gives assurance of the prosperity and per- 
manence of a journal which they could ill spare. 
The good sense, the sound critical judgment, the 
liberal spirit, the high principles of Tue Drat, all 
maintained with simplicity, steadiness, and without 
pretension, have secured the respect as well as the 
cordial regard of its readers. It has been from the 
outset one of the best evidences of the civilization, 
and one of the best agents of the culture, of Chi- 


cago. Cuares Exior Norton. 


Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass., April 21. 


As a lover of good literature I admire and sym- 
pathize with your efforts to speak of letters as they 
should be spoken of —as something affecting the 
highest interest and most enduring emotions of 
mankind. In these days Literature is in danger of 
being degraded to an infinitely lower level than 
when it lurked in the squalidest attics of Grub 
Street; it is falling a prey to the most ignorant and 
pernicious kind of smart society journalism, or it is 
being listed as a brand of national output on the 
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same level as hides and tallow, shoddy cloth or pat- 
ent medicines. All honor to the journal which still 
judges the product of man’s thought and fancy by 
other than a cash standard, and is more concerned 
to appreciate the work than to gabble pointlessly, 
where not offensively, about the worker. Cordial 
greeting and good wishes. Auryrep Nort. 
London, March 28. 


It is a pleasure to congratulate Taz Drat upon 
the completion of twenty years of distinguished 
service to the higher life of America. The qualities 
which I admire most in Tae Dru are its public 
spirit, its courage, its wholesome plainness of speech, 
its severe standards of literary excellence, and its 
freedom from mere literary gossip. 

Buiss Perry. 

Boston, April 12. 


I learn with pleasure of your twentieth anniver- 
sary celebration, and wish to congratulate you on 
the event. I am, as ever, cordially interested in 
the continued prosperity of the journal which has 
done so much for good literature and whose stand- 
ard of criticism and of literary presentation is so 


high and so refined. Gro. Haven Purwam. 
New York, March 28. 


I first saw a copy of Tue Dra some six years 
ago, and since then have read it regularly. I re- 


gard it as one of the very best of our literary peri- 
odicals, and have always taken pleasure in com- 
mending it in my lectures and lessons. I am glad 
it is to celebrate a twentieth anniversary. 


W. J. Rowe. 
Cambridge, Mass., April 16. 


It is a pleasure to think that Tur Dat has lived 
a score of years. No motley fool ever drew it from 
his poke and looked at it with lack lustre eye, for 
it makes no appeal to such. The lovers of good 
literature, and those who believe in the dignity of 
literature, are especially grateful to it for its free- 
dom from petty gossip; one can really tell time by 
Tue Dra: it does not confuse one by having a 


looking-glass face. Horace E. ScuppEr. 
Cambridge, Mass., April 9. 


While noting the fact that Taz Drat has made 
its regular appearance under that name for a term 
of twenty full years, I think it especially worth while 
to bear in mind how steadfast the paper has been in 
its aims, purposes, and methods. Many periodicals 
have changed editors, altered their form and ap- 
pearance, and still more greatly changed their 
policies and objects. But Tue Drau has gone 
serenely forward, true as steel to its own high 
ideals, and faithful to its own high standards of 
criticism and canons of good taste. I have had the 





pleasure and advantage of a familiar acquaintance 
with Tue Dru ever since its first days. Those who 
have known THE Drat do not need to be told how 
perfect has been the discriminating sympathy of its 
editor with all that has been finest and beat in our 
literary and social progress. With all deference to 
other editors, I cannot think of any in our own gen- 
eration, east or west, who has seemed to me so con- 
sistently devoted to the best ends of criticism and 
literary journalism, and so wholly free from com- 
mercialism on the one hand or passing fads on the 
other. Tu Drat has always preferred the signed 
review. It has kept itself free from that anonymous 
pettiness, detraction, and stabbing-in-the-back that 
has prevailed in some other quarters, and that has had 
the effrontery to palm itself off for scholarly and 
sincere criticism. THe Drax has had no blacklist 
of authors whom its editor and its reviewers have 
conspired to write down and injure irrespective of 
the merits of their books. Those log-rolling methods 
so prevalent in the literary journals and book- 
reviewing circles of London, and to some extent sup- 
posed to be known also in New York, have never 
been countenanced by Tue Diau. The paper has 
on the contrary sought always to be just and con- 
siderate. 


New York, April 4. 


ALBERT SHaw. 


All health to Taz Dist! From no literary jour- 
nal, foreign or domestic, have I derived more profit 
during the twenty years of its existence —a time 
in which it has been needful for me to keep in touch 
with current publications. The review has been so 
free from the “ diseases of childhood,” nervous or 
otherwise, as to constitute it almost a species by 
itself. On the rare occasions when a reader dis- 
sents from its criticism, he must still recognize its 
good taste and style, its scholarship, and the open 
mind of the reviewer. Nothing less, I think, could 
have enabled Tue DrAt to thrive and continue, in a 
country where too meagre a support is given by the 
book-trade and the public to our few strictly critical 
journals. Tue Drv has been of such service that 
it would be ill indeed if anything were to hinder its 
future life and increase. 

Epmunp C. STEDMAN. 

Bronzville, N. Y., April 14. 


It is my opinion that Tae Drat occupies a lead- 
ing position in the front rank of purely literary 
periodicals, published in the English language, and 
I congratulate it on its twentieth anniversary. 

Frank R. Stockton. 

Charles Town, W. Va., April 11. 


For years I have read your columns with deep 
interest and with perfect confidence. I have even 
said to myself, “« When in doubt consult Taz Dra: 
surely it cannot lie.” I congratulate you on your 
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twentieth anniversary, and if I am still in the flesh 
I shall be glad to do it again when you are twice 
as old. All good wishes! 

Cuaries WARREN STODDARD. 


Washington, D. C., April 17. 


Congratulations to Tue Drax on its twentieth 
anniversary,— to its publishers and its editors, 
whose good work from the far away beginning I 
have personally known,— good because sincere, 
strong, refined, sane, in spite of appalling contem- 
porary inducements to blaze, and glare and vul- 
garity and the tyranny of cliques. 

Moses Corr Ty er. 


Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y., April 20. 


I note with interest that you are approaching 
your twentieth birthday. My profession naturally 
compels me to do a large amount of reading, and 
therefore I can only skim many American papers 
that come into my hands, but of the two or three 
that are always attractive, I confess Tux D1rat 
takes almost first place, as I find it keeps me au 
courant with American books. May you have 
many years of successful career in the interest of 
good literature. T. Fisner Unwin. 

London, March 29. 


Congratulations to Taz D1at on twenty years 
of loyalty to the light that fails not. 
Henry VAN Dyke. 
Princeton, N. J., April 5. 


Congratulations to Tu D1At on its twenty years 
of life! It has always stood for intelligence, hon- 
esty, and sobriety — qualities which are still (thank 
heaven!) held in esteem. More power to its elbow 
in these days when the sense of proportion seems 
to be forgotten, and hysterical enthusiasm blazes 
its yellow way through the book-review and the 
literary “appreciation”! Joun C. Van DyKE. 

Guaymas, Mezico, April 12. 


Tue Dru is certainly to be congratulated upon 
having reached a vigorous and prosperous man- 
hood, and gained the solid respect of the country 
as a serious and impartial journal of literary criti- 
cism, without resorting to pictures or personalities, 
or mistaking the back-stairs gossip about writers 
for literature. = ©Cyartes Dupiey WARNER. 

Norfolk, Va., April 2. 


Your paper has so constantly combined kindness 
of temper with frank honesty of critical opinion 
that anyone must feel a rare pleasure in being per- 
mitted to offer congratulations on its twentieth birth- 
day. Barrett WENDELL. 


Harvard College, 
Cambridge, Mass., April 16. 
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In connection with Tax D1at’s twentieth anniv 


publishers failed to respond to our request for information, 
and in such cases the firm-name and address only is given. 


ABBEY PRESS, THE. Established 1898. Present 
members: Carlos Martyn, Charles F. Rideal. 114 
Fifth Ave., New York. 


ADVANCE PUBLISHING CO. Corporation. 
Founded 1880. Officers: J.C. Kilner, Mrs. H. 8. 
Harrison, P. A. Kilner. Religious and juvenile 
publications. Titles, 14. 215 Madison St., Chicago. 

ALLEN & CO., HENRY G. Founded 1887. Henry 
G. Allen only present member. Works of reference, 
Titles,6. 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 


ALLYN & BACON. Founded 1870, John Allyn; 
1888, Allyn & Bacon. Present members: John 
Aliyn, George A. Bacon. Educational text-books. 
Titles, 173. 172 Tremont St., Boston. 

ALTEMUS COMPANY, HENRY. Corporation. 
Founded 1842, Henry Altemus; incorporated 1900, 
Henry Altemus Company. Officers: Henry Alte- 
mus, Howard E. Altemus, Henry Altemus, Jr. Mis- 
cellaneous publications. Titles,418. 507-513 Cherry 
St., Philadelphia. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND 
SOCIAL SCIENCE. Corporation. Founded 1889; 
incorporated 1891. Officers: Edmund J. James, 
S. M. Lindsay, F. H. Giddings, Woodrow Wilson, 
L, S. Rowe, Stuart Wood. Works on political and 
social science. Titles, 273. Station B., Philadelphia. 

AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY. 
Corporation. Founded 1824. Officers: Samuel A. 
Crozer, A. J. Rowland, B. F. Dennisson. Business 

r, M. Strien. Religious publications. 1420 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY. Corporation. 
Founded 1890. Officers: H. T. Ambrose, Alfred C. 
Barnes, Charles P. Batt, Gilman A. Tucker. Educa- 
tional text-books. Titles,2500. Washington Square, 
New York. 

AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 150 Nassau St., 
New York. 

APPLETON & COMPANY, D. Corporation. 
Founded 1825 by Daniel Appleton; 1838, Daniel 
Appleton & Company; incorporated 1897. Fiction, 
scientific and educational works, and miscellaneous. 
72 Fifth Ave., New York. 

ARMSTRONG & SON, A.C. Founded 1879. Pres- 
ent members: Andrew C. Armstrong, J. Sinclair 
Armstrong. Theological and miscellaneous publica- 
tions. 51 E. 10th St., New York. 
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ARNOLD & COMPANY. Founded 1884. Present 
members: James McKean Arnold, George H. 
Buchanan. Cook books and miscellaneous. 420 San- 
som St., Philadelphia. 

BADGER & COMPANY, RICHARD G. Founded 
1897. Richard G. Badger only present member. 
Fiction, poetry, and belles lettres. Tities,50. 157 
Tremont St., Boston. 

BAKER & TAYLOR CO., THE. Corporation. 
Founded 1830; incorporated 1886. Officers: James 
S. Baker, Herbert S. Baker, Nelson Taylor. Miscel- 
laneous publications. Titles, 100. 5-7 E. 16th St., 
New York. 

BANCROFT-WHITNEY CO., THE. 613 Clay St., 
San Francisco. 

BARNES & CO., A. S. Founded 1838, in Hartford, 
Conn.; moved to Philadelphia, 1840, A. S. Barnes & 
Co.; moved to New York, 1844; 1850, Barnes & 
Burr; 1865, A. 8. Barnes & Co. Henry B. Barnes 
only present member. Hymn books, etc., and mis- 
cellaneous. Titles, 167. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 

BARRIE & SON, GEORGE. 1313 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia. 

BIDDLE, DREXEL. Founded 1894, Drexel Biddle 
& Bradley Publishing Co.; 1896, Drexel Biddle. 
Miscellaneous publications. Titles, 50. 228 S. 4th 
St., Philadelphia. 

BLAKISTON’S SON & CO., P. Founded 1843, Lind- 
say & Blakiston; 1880, Presley Blakiston; 1882, P. 
Blakiston, Son & Co.; 1898, P. Blakiston’s Son & Co. 
Kenneth M. Blakiston only present member. Medi- 
eal and scientific publications. Titles, 298. 1012 
Walnut St., Philadelphia. 

BONAME, LOUISE C. 258 S. 16th St., Philadelphia. 

BONNELL, SILVER & CO. Founded 1896. Present 
members: Charles E. Bonnell, Elmer B. Silver. 
Miscellaneous publications. Titles,42. 24-26 W. 
22d St., New York. 

BOSTON BOOK CO., THE. Freeman Place Chapel, 
Boston. 

BOUTON, J. W. 10 W. 28th St., New York. 

BOWEN-MERRILL CO., THE. Corporation. 
Founded 1838, Merrill & Co.; by consolidation with 
Bowen, Stewart & Co., The Bowen—Merrill Co. 
Law books and miscellaneous. 9-11 W. Washing- 
ton St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

BRADLEY & CO., A. I. 234 Congress St., Boston. 

BRADLEY COMPANY, MILTON. Corporation. 
Founded 1884. Officers: G.W.Tapley, Milton Bradley. 
Kindergarten publications. Springfield, Mass. 

BRANDT, ALBERT. Founded 1900. Miscellaneous 
publications. Titles, 6. Trenton, N. J. 

BRENTANO’S. Corporation. Founded 1852, August 
Brentano; 1877, Brentano’s; incorporated ‘1899. 
Officers: Simon Brentano, Arthur Brentano, Charles 
E. Butler, Clive Mecklem. Miscellaneous publica- 
tions. Titles, 150. 31 Union Square, New York. 

BROWN & COMPANY. Corporation. Founded 1898. 
Officers: Charles B. Pendleton, C. L. Stebbins. Fic- 
tion, belles lettres, history. Titles, 14. 12 Pearl St., 
Boston. 

BUCKLES & CO.,F. M. Founded 1899. - Present 
members: Frank M. Buckles, George N. Fenno. 
Fiction and novelties. Titles, 33. 9-11 E. 16th St., 
New York. 





BURROWS BROTHERS COMPANY, THE. Cor- 
poration. Founded 1873; incorporated 1886. Off- 
cers: C. W. Burrows, H. B. Burrows. Historical and 
miscellaneous publications. Titles, 75. 133-137 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 

BUTLER, SHELDON & CO. 919 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia. 

CALLAGHAN & COMPANY. Founded 1864, Cal- 
laghan & Cutler; later, Callaghan & Cockroft; 1871, 
Callaghan & Company. Present members: Wilson 
L. Mead, Frederick Darvill, Charles E. Gill, James 
E. Callahan, N. A. Clark. Law books exclusively. 
Titles, 800. 114 Monroe St., Chicago. 


CARTER & CO.,H.H. 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd. 7-9 W. 18th St., 
New York. 


CENTURY CO., THE. Founded 1870, Scribner & 
Co.; 1881, The Century Co. Officers: Frank H. 
Scott, Chas. F. Chichester, William W. Elisworth. 
Subscription books and miscellaneous. Titles, 289. 
33 E. 17th St., New York. 


CLARKE COMPANY, THE ROBERT. Corporation. 
Founded 1858, Robert Clarke & Co., succeeding by 
purchase H. W. Derby & Co. (founded 1845 as 
Derby, Bradley & Co.); incorporated 1894, The 
Robert Clarke Company. Officers: Roderick D. 
Barney, John W. Dale, Howard Barney, Alexander 
Hill. Law books and miscellaneous. Titles, 493. 

- 31-35 E. 4th St., Cincinnati, O. 

COATES & CO., HENRY T. Founded 1864, Davis - 
Porter & Co., successors to Willis P. Hazard; 1866, 
Davis Porter & Coates; 1867, Porter & Coates; 
1895, Henry T. Coates & Co. Juveniles and mis- 
cellaneous. Titles, 839. 1222 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia. 

CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY. Founded 1868. Gen- 
eral business agent, J. H. Tewksbury. Religious 
publications (issued under imprint of The Pilgrim 
Press). Congregational House, Boston. 

CONTINENTAL PUBLISHING COMPANY. Cor- 
poration. Founded 1896. Officers: rt Gilliss 
Handy, William George Jordan, William S. Howell, 
Ramon Reyes Lala. Fiction and miscellaneous. 
Titles, 210. 24-26 Murray St., New York. 

COOK PUBLISHING COMPANY, DAVID C. 36 
Washington St., Chicago. 

CROSCUP & STERLING COMPANY. Corporation. 
Founded 1898. Officers: George E. Croscup, Joseph 
H. Sterling, Wm. H. Ludington. Subscription edi- 
tions standard authors. 135 Fifth Ave., New York. 

CROWELL & CO., THOMAS Y. Founded 1870; 
1900, removed from Boston to New York. Present 
members: Thomas Y. Crowell, E. Osborne Crowell, 
T. Irving Crowell, J. Osborne Crowell. Standard 
and miscellaneous publications. 426-428 W. Broad- 
way, New York. 

CURTIS & CAMERON. Founded 1895 by Benjamin 
Curtis, as Curtis & Company; 1896, Curtis & Cam- 
eron. Present members: Benjamin Curtis, James 
B. Noyes. Art publications. Pierce Building, Boston. 

CUSHING & COMPANY. Founded 1810, Joseph 
Cushing; 1889, Cushing & Co. J. M. Cushing only 

resent member: Law books and miscellaneous, 
Titles, 35. 34 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 
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DENISON, T. S. Founded 1876. Dramatic publica- 
tions. Titles, 235. 163 Randolph St., Chicago. 

DILLINGHAM CO.,G. W. 29 W. 23d St., N. Y. 

DODD, MEAD & CO. Founded 1839, Moses H. 
Dodd; 1870, Dodd, Mead & Co., composed of Frank 
H. Dodd and Edward S. Mead, Moses H. Dodd retir- 
ing. Present members: Frank H. Dodd, Bleecker 
Van Wagenen, Robert H. Dodd. Miscellaneous 
publications. Titles,800. 372 Fifth Ave., New York. 

DODGE PUBLISHING COMPANY. Corporation. 
Founded 1889. Officers: O. W. Nordwell, James 
F. Mason, B. Lust. Art calendars and miscellane- 
ous. Titles, 134. 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 

DOUBLEDAY & McCLURE CO., THE. Corpora- 
tion. Founded 1897. Officers: F. N. Doubleday, 
Walter H. Page, J. L. Thompson, H. W. Lanier. 
Miscellaneous publications. Titles, 150. 34 Union 
Square, East, New York. 

DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. Founded 1900. Pres- 
ent members: F. N. Doubleday, W. H. Page, J. L. 
Thompson, S. A. Everitt, H. W. Lanier. Miscellaneous 
publications. 34 Union Square, East, New York. 

DOXEY’S. Corporation. Founded 1900, successors 
to The Doxey Book Company of San Francisco. 
Miscellaneous publications. New York. 

DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, THE. Cor- 
poration. Founded 1886; incorporated 1887. Charles 
H. Sergel, president. Dramatic literature exclu- 
sively. Titles on list, 760. 358 Dearborn St., Chicago, 

DUTTON & CO.,E. P. Founded 1852, Ide & Dut- 
ton; 1858, E. P. Datton & Co. Present members: 
E. P. Dutton, Charles A. Clapp. Religious and mis- 
cellaneous publications. 31 W. 23d St., New York. 

EATON & MAINS. 150 5th Ave., New York. 

ELDREDGE & BRO. Philadelphia. 


ESTES & COMPANY, DANA. Founded 1898, suc- 
cessors to publishing department of Estes & Lauriat. 
Present members: Dana Estes, Frederick R. Estes, 
Eugene C. Belcher, Francis H. Little. Subscription 
editions of standard authors, juveniles, and miscel- 
laneous. ‘Titles, 400. 212 Summer St., Boston. 

FENNO & CO.,R. F. Corporation. Founded 1894; in- 
corporated 1895. Officers: Robert F. Fenno, Desmond 
FitzGerald. Fiction. 9-11 E. 16th St., New York. 

FLANAGAN, A. Founded 1883. Teachers’ helps, 
ete. Titles, 175. 267-269 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

FORBES & COMPANY. Founded 1898. Present 
members: J. B. Edmonson, W. A. Gray. Books of 
verse and miscellaneous. Titles, 7. Box 1478, Boston. 

FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT. Corporation. 
Founded 1867, J. B. Ford & Co.; incorporated 1877, 
Fords, Howard, & Hulbert. Officers: J. R. Howard, 
G. 8. Hulbert, F. H. Bell. Miscellaneous publica- 
tions. Titles,99. 47 E. 10th St., New York. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY. Corporation. 
Founded 1876. Reference works and miscellaneous. 
Titles, 1450. 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 

FOWLER & WELLS CO. 27 E. 21st St., New York. 

GEBBIE PUBLISHING CO., Ltd. 900 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. 

GINN & COMPANY. Founded 1867, Edwin Ginn; 
1872, Ginn Brothers; 1876, Ginn & Heath; 1881, 
Gian, Heath & Co.; 1885, Ginn & Co. Educational 
text-books. Titles,1000. 9-13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


Ss — 





GOUPIL & CO., Manzi, Joyant & Co., successors. 
Established 1887, as American branch of Goupil & - 
Co., Paris. Resident manager, Albert Smith. Art 
works in limited editions. 170 Fifth Ave., New York. 

GROSSET & DUNLAP. 11 E. 16th St., New York. 

HARDY, PRATT & CO. 3 Somerset St., Boston. 

HARPER & BROTHERS. Corporation. Founded 
1817, J. & J. Harper; 1833, Harper & Brothers; 
incorporated 1896. Officers: G. B. M. Harvey, 
John W. Harper, J. Henry Harper, Henry Sleeper 
Harper, James Thorne Harper. Miscellaneous 
publications. Titles, 3000. Franklin Square, New York. 

HARPER, FRANCIS P. Founded 1882. Present 
members: Francis P. Harper, Lathrop C. Harper. 
American exploration, genealogy, etc. Titles, 34. 
14 W. 22d St., New York. 

HEATH & CO., D.C. Corporation. Founded 1886; 
incorporated 1895. Officers: D. C. Heath, C. H. 
Ames, W. E. Pulsifer, W. S. Smyth. Educational 
text-books. Titles, 864. 110 Beylston St., Boston. 

HELMAN-TAYLOR COMPANY, THE. Corpora- 
tion. Founded 1897, successors to Taylor-Austin 
Co. Officers: Byron E. Helman, G. B. Rogers, 
W.S. Lewis, W.J.Morgan. Miscellaneous publica- 
tions. Titles, 21. 23-27 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 0. 

HILL CO., GEO. M. 16658. Clinton St., Chicago. 

HINDS & NOBLE. 4 Cooper Institute, New York. 

HOLMAN & CO., A.J. 1222 Arch St., Philadelphia. 

HOLT & CO., HENRY. Founded 1866, Leypoldt & 
Holt; 1871, Leypoldt, Holt & Williams; 1872, Holt 
& Williams; 1873, Henry Holt & Co. Present 
members: Henry Holt, Charles Holt. Educational 
text-books, and miscellaneous. Titles, 1000. 29 
W. 23d St., New York. 

HOME PUBLISHING COMPANY, THE. Founded 
1887. Present members: A. C. Gunter, E. L. Gun- 
ter. Fiction exclusively. Titles, 53. 3 E. 14th 
St., New York. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. Founded 1828, 
Carter & Hendee; 1832, Allen & Ticknor; 1833, 
W. D. Ticknor; 1851, Ticknor, Reed & Fields; 1854, 
Ticknor & Fields; 1868, Fields, Osgood & Co.; 1871, 
James R. Osgood & Co.; 1878, by consolidation with 
Hurd & Houghton (successors in 1864 to firm of 
Bolles & Houghton, founded 1849), Houghton, 
Osgood & Co.; 1880, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Pres- 
ent members: George H. Mifflin, James Murray 
Kay, L. H. Valentine, Henry O. Houghton, Oscar R. 
Houghton, Albert F. Houghton. Standard works in gen- 
eral literature, especially of American authors, and ed- 
ucational text-books. Titles, 2000. 4 Park St., Boston. 

HUMBOLDT LIBRARY, THE. Corporation. Found- 
ed 1879; incorporated 1897. Treasurer and man- 
ager, D. O’Loughlin. Scientific and economic pub- 
lications. Titles, 286. 64 Fifth Ave., New York. 

INLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, THE. Cor- 
poration. Founded 1895; incorporated 1896. Offi- 
cers: Chas. F. Patterson, Isaac Craft. Educational 
text-books. Titles, 26. Terre Haute, Ind. 

JACOBS & CO.,GEORGE W. Founded 1893. Pres- 
ent members: George W. Jacobs, George C. Thomas, 
Jr. Miscellaneous publications. Titles, 100. 103-105 
S. 15th St., Philadelphia. , 

JENKINS, WILLIAM R. Founded 1875; conducted 
since 1890 by Estate of Wm. R. Jenkins, J. Irvin 
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Murray, Jr., manager. Educational text-books, vet- 
erinary publications, and miscellaneous. Titles, 300. 
851-853 Sixth Ave., New York. 

JEWISH PUBLICATION SOCIETY OF AMER- 
ICA, THE. Corporation. Founded 1888; incor- 

rated 1896. Publications on Jewish subjects. 
Titles, 28. 1015 Arsh St., Philadelphia. 

JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS, THE. Founded 1879. 
Scientific publications written or edited by members 
of Johns Hopkins University and Johns Hopkins 
Hospital. Baltimore, Md. 

KETCHAM, W. B. 9 W. 18th St., New York. 


LAIRD & LEE. Founded 1887, by Fred C. Laird and 
William H. Lee; 1894, Mr. Lee became sole pro- 
prietor. Fiction, reference books, and miscellaneous. 
Titles, 400. 263-265 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

LANE, JOHN. Established 1896, as American branch 
of John Lane, London. Resident manager, Temple 
Scott. Belles lettres, poetry, fiction, essays, and fine 
art books. Titles, 500. 251 Fifth Ave., New York. 


LEA BROTHERS & CO. 708 Sansom St., Philadel. 


LEACH & CO., T. S. Founded 1899. Present mem- 
bers: T. S. Leach, A. J. Ferris. Miscellaneous pub- 
lications. Titles,4. 29 N. 7th St., Philadelphia. 

LEE & SHEPARD. Founded 1861, by William Lee 
and C. A. B. Shepard, Mr. Shepard now deceased 
and Mr. Lee retired. Juveniles and miscellaneous. 
Titles, 1300. 202 Devonshire St., Boston. 


LEMCKE & BUECHNER. Founded 1848, B. West- 
ermann & Co.; 1896, Lemcke & Buechner (name 
used for American trade only). Present members: 
E. Lemcke, O. Buechner, F. Koehler. Miscellaneous 
publications. Titles, 85. 812 Broadway, New York. 


LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 19 W. 31st St., New York. 


LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, J. B. Corporation. 
Founded 1798, Benjamin Johnson; 1819, Benjamin 
Warner; 1821, Warner & Grigg; 1823, Grigg & 
Elliott; 1847, Grigg, Elliott & Co.; 1849, Lippincott, 
Grambo & Co.; 1855, J. B. Lippincott & Co.; incor- 
porated 1885, J. B. Lippincott Company. Officers: 
Craige Lippincott, J. Bertram Lippincott, Robert P. 
Morton. Medical, scientific, and educational publi- 
cations, and works of fiction and reference. 
1954. 624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


LITTLE, BROWN, & COMPANY. Founded 1784, 
E. Battelle; 1787, The Boston Book Store; 1792, 
Samuel Cabot; 1797, William T. and Samuel Blake; 
1806, William Andrews; 1813, Cummings & Hill- 
iard; 1821, Carter, Hilliard, & Co.; 1827, Hilliard, 
Gray, & Co., the Co. being Charles C. Little; later, 
Hilliard, Gray, Little, & Wilkins; 1837, Charles C. 
Little & James Brown; 1847, Little, Brown, & Com- 
pany. Present members: John M. Brown, Charles 
W. Allen, Hulings C. Brown, James W. MclIntyre. 
Law books and miscellaneous. Titles, 1353. 254 
Washington St., Boston. 

LUPTON PUBLISHING COMPANY, THE F. M. 
52-58 Duane St., New York. 

LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Established 1887, as 
American branch of Longmans, Green, & Co., Lon- 
don (founded 1725). Present members (of Amer- 
ican firm): W. 8. Green, T. N. Longman, C. J. Long- 
man, H. H. Lon G. H. Lon C. J. Mills. 


Miscellaneous publications. Titles, 3250. 91-93 
Fifth Ave., New York. 





Titles, 





LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY. Corpora- 
tion. Founded 1850, D. Lothrop & Co.; incorpor- 
ated 1894, Lothrop Publishing Co. Officers: Frank 
M. Hoyt, Harry E. Morrell. Juveniles and miscel- 
laneous. 530 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 

MACMILLAN COMPANY, THE. Corporation. Es- 
tablished 1869 by George E. Brett, as American 
branch of Macmillan & Co., Limited, London; incor- 
porated 1896, The Macmillan Company. Officers: 
George P. Brett, A. Bonar Balfour. Miscellaneous 
publications. Titles, 4000. 66 5th Ave., New York. 

McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO. Corporation. Founded 
1900. Officers: S. S. McClure, J.S. Phillips. Mis- 
cellaneous publications. 141 E. 25th St., New York. 

McCLURG & CO., A. C. Corporation. Founded 
1848, S. C. Griggs & Co.; 1881, Jansen, McClurg & 
Co.; 1886, A. C. McClurg & Co.; incorporated 1899. 
Officers: Alexander C. McClurg, Frederick B. Smith, 
R. Fairclough, John A. Ryerson. Miscellaneous 
publications. 215-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

McKAY, DAVID. 1022 Market St., Philadelphia. 

MANSFIELD, M. F. 14 W. 22d St., New York. 

MARLIER, CALLANAN & CO. Founded 1835, 
Patrick Donahoe; 1876, Thos. B. Noonan & Co.; 
1897, Marlier, Callanan & Co. Present members: 
Felix Marlier, Edw. J. Callanan, Jas. J. Galvin, 
L. Dolan. Catholic publications. Titles, 199. 173 
Tremont St., Boston. 

MARQUIS & CO., A. N. 356 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO. Corporation. Found- 
ed 1893. Officers: Charles E. Merrill, Everett Yeaw, 
Walter E. Maynard, Edwin C. Merrill. Educational 
text-books. 29-33 E. 19th St., New York. 

MERRIAM COMPANY, G. & C. Corporation. 
Founded 1832, G. & C. Merriam; 1882, G. & C. 
Merriam & Co.; incorporated 1892, G. & C. Mer- 
riam Company. Officers: Homer Merriam, O. M. 
Baker, H. C. Rowley. Webster’s dictionaries, and 
law books. Springfield, Mass. 

MERRILL & BAKER. 9-11 E. 16th St., New York. 

MERSHON COMPANY, THE. Corporation. Found- 
ed 1873, W. L. Mershon & Co.; incorporated 1890, 
The Mershon Company. Officers: W. L. Mershon, 
S. D. Mershon, J. B. Mershon. Miscellaneous pub- 
lications. Titles, 750. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 

MEYER BROTHERS & CO. 1127 Broadway, N. Y. 

MORSE CO., THE. 96 5th Ave., New York. 

MORTON & COMPANY, JOHN P. Corporation. 
Founded 1826; incorporated 1888. Officers: Alex. 
Griswold, Howard M. Griswold. Educational and 
miscellaneous publications. Titles, 100. 440-446 
W. Main St., Louisville, Ky. 

MOSHER, THOMAS B. Founded 1891. Reprints, 
mostly from English sources, of belles lettres. Titles 
75. 45 Exchange St., Portland, Maine. : 

MURPHY & CO.,JOHN. Baltimore, Md. 

NELSON & SONS, THOMAS. Established 1854, as 
American branch of Thomas Nelson & Sons, London 
(founded 1810). Resident manager, Samuel Bar- 
ling. India paper bibles, etc., juveniles, and miscel- 
laneous. 37 E. 18th St., New York. 

NEW AMSTERDAM BOOK COMPANY, THE. 
Corporation. Founded 1896. President and treas- 
urer, William T. Henderson. Miscellaneous publi- 
cations. ‘Titles, 432. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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NEW TALMUD PUBG. CO. 1332 Sth Ave., N. Y. 
NICHOLS CO., THE C. A. Springfield, Mass. 
OGILVIE PUBG. CO.,J.S. 57 Rose St., New York. 
OLD SOUTH WORK, DIRECTORS OF. Trustees 
under will of Mary Hemenway and Edwin D. Mead. 
Founded 1894, for publication of Old South Leaflets. 
Titles, 101. Old South Meeting House, Boston. 

OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., THE. Corpo- 
ration. Founded 1887. Officers: Edward C. Heg- 
eler, Paul Carus, Mary Carus. Scientific, religious, 
and philosophical publications. Titles, 77. 324 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, American Branch. 
Corporation. Established 1897. Officers: Henry 
Frowde, John Armstrong, William F. Olver. Oxford 
bibles, etc., and Clarendon Press publications. Titles, 
3600. 91-93 Fifth Ave., New York. 

PAGE & COMPANY, L.C. Corporation. Founded 
1892, Joseph Knight Company, successors by pur- 
chase to Nims & Knight Company of Troy, N. Y.; 
1896, L. C. Page & Company. Officers: L. Coues 
Page, George A. Page. Gift books, fiction, and mis- 
cellaneous. 212 Summer St., Boston. 

PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, THE. Corpora- 
tion. Founded 1889. Officers: Edward Brooks, 
Paschal H. Coggins, Edward Brooks, Jr., Charles C. 
Shoemaker. Juveniles, dramatic works, and miscel- 
laneous. Titles, 345. 923 Arch St., Philadelphia. 

PILGRIM PRESS, THE. See Congregational Society. 

POTT & CO., JAMES. Founded 1884. Present mem- 
bers: James Pott, Edwin 8. Gorham, James Pott, 
Jr. Bibles, church literature, and miscellaneous. 
Titles, 400. 119-121 W. 23d St., New York. 

PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., THE. 646 Wash- 
ington St., Boston. 

PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION 
and Sabbath School Work. Corporation. Founded 
1833. Business superintendent, John H. Scribner. 
Religious publications. 1319 Walnut St., Philadel. 

PUTNAM’S SONS, G. P. Corporation. Founded 
1836, Wiley, Long & Putnam; 1837, Wiley & Put- 
nam; 1848, G. P. Putnam; 1851, G. P. Putnam & 
Co.; 1866, G. P. Putnam & Son; 1873, G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons; incorporated 1892. Officers: George 
Haven Putnam, John Bishop Putnam, Irving Putnam. 
Miscellaneous publications. Titles, 1500. 27-29 W. 
23d St., New York. 

RAND, McNALLY & CO. Corporation. Founded 
1862, Rand & MeNally; 1864, Rand, McNally & 
Co.; incorporated 1873. Officers: Andrew McNally, 
Frederick G. McNally, Daniel A. Arnold, Thomas C. 
Haynes. Maps, atlases, fiction, and miscellaneous. 
Titles, 400. 166-168 Adams St., Chicago. 

RANDOLPH CO., A. D. F. 114 5th Ave., New York. 

REVELL COMPANY, THE FLEMING H. Corpor- 
ation. Founded 1869, Fleming H. Revell; incorpor- 
ated 1891, The Fleming H. Revell Company. Offi- 
cers: Fleming H. Revell, George H. Doran, Alexander 
McConnell. Religious and miscellaneous publica- 
tions. Titles, 1242. 63 E. Washington St., Chicago. 

ROBERTSON, A. M. 126 Post St., San Francisco, Cal. 

ROUTLEDGE & SONS, GEORGE, Limited. Estab- 
lished 1854, as American branch of George Rout- 
ledge & Sons, Ltd., London. Resident manager, 
D, J. Winkelmaan. Miscellaneous publications. 
Titles, 978. 119-121 W. 23d St., New York. 





RUSSELL, R. H. Founded 1848 by Robert M. De. 
Witt; later The DeWitt Publishing House, R. H. 
Russell & Son, proprietors; 1896, R. H. Russell, 
Artistic and miscellaneous publications. Titles, 250, 
3 W. 29th St., New York. 

SANBORN & CO., BENJ. H. Corporation. Founded 
1898; incorporated 1899. Officers: Benj. H. San- 
born, H. M. Ward, S. McG. Pierce. Educational text. 
books. Titles, 93. 110 & 120 Boylston St., Boston, 

SCOTT, FORESMAN & COMPANY. Corporation. 
Founded 1889, Albert & Scott; 1891, Albert, Scott 
& Co.; 1895, Scott, Foresman & Co., successors by 
purchase to Geo. Sherwood & Co. and S. C. Gri 
& Co. Officers: E. H. Scott, H. A. Foresman, we 
Foresman, A. W. Hobson. Educational text-books, 
Titles, 230. 378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

SCRIBNER’S SONS, CHARLES. Publication de- 
partment founded 1846, Baker & Scribner; 1851, 
Charles Scribner; 1864, Charles Scribner & Co; 
1872, Scribner, Armstrong & Co.; 1878, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Importation department founded 
1859, Scribner & Co.; 1867, Scribner, Welford & 
Co.; 1872, Seribner, Welford & Armstrong; 1878, 
Scribner & Welford. Magazine department founded 
1866, Charles Scribner & Co.; 1870, Scribner & Co.; 
1872, Scribner, Armstrong & Co.; 1876, Scribner & 
Co. In 1891 name of Charles Scribner’s Sons was 
adopted for all branches of the business. Present 
members: Charles Scribner, Arthur H. Scribner. 
Miscellaneous publications. Titles, 3700. 153-157 
Fifth Ave., New York. 

SERGEL COMPANY, CHARLES H. Corporation. 
Founded 1890; incorporated 1893. Charles H. 
Sergel, president. Miscellaneous publications. Titles, 
76. 358 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

SIBLEY & DUCKER. 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

SILVER, BURDETT & CO. Corporation. Founded 
1885; incorporated 1892. Officers: Edgar O. Silver, 
Henry C. Deane, Elmer E. Silver, Frank W. Bur- 
dett. Educational text-books and miscellaneous. 
Titles, 700. 29-33 E. 19th St., New York. 

SMALL, MAYNARD & CO. 6 Beacon St., Boston. 

SPON & CHAMBERLAIN. 12 Cortlandt St., N.Y. 

STOKES COMPANY, FREDERICK A. Corpora- 
tion. Founded 1881, White & Stokes; 1883, White, 
Stokes & Allen; 1887, Frederick A. Stokes; 1888, 
Frederick A. Stokes & Brother; incorporated 1890, 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. Officers: Frederick 
A. Stokes, Maynard A. Dominick, George F. Foster. 
Fiction, juveniles, and miscellaneous. Titles, 468. 
5 & 7 E. 16th St., New York. 

STONE & CO., HERBERT S. Founded 1896, suc- 
cessors to Stone & Kimball. Present members: 
Herbert S. Stone, Melville E. Stone, Jr. Miscella- 
neous publications. 11-13 Eldridge Court, Chicago. 

STREET & SMITH. 232 William St., New York. 

TAYLOR & CO.,J. F. Founded 1892, Croseup & 
Co.; 1895, J. F. Taylor & Co. Present members: 
Joseph F. Taylor, Rutger B. Jewett. Subscription 
editions of standard authors, and miscellaneous. 
Titles, 22. 5-7 E. 16th St., New York. 

TREAT & CO., E. B. 241 W. 23d St., New York. 

TRUSLOVE, HANSON, & COMBA, Ltd. Corpora- 
tion. Founded 1899. Officers: Joseph Truslove, 
Joseph Shaylor, Frank Hanson, T, Ernest Comba, 
Arts, crafts, sports, ete. 67 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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TUCK & SONS, RAPHAEL. 368 Broadway, N. Y. 


TUCKER PUBLISHING COMPANY, THE. Cor- 
poration. Founded 1900. Pamphlet reprints of En- 
lish and continental articles. Titles, 36. 13 Park 

w, New York. 

UNITED BRETHREN PUBG. HOUSE. Dayton, O 

UNITED SOCIETY OF CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 
Boston. 

VAN NOSTRAND CO., D. 27 Warren St., N. Y. 

WARNE & CO., FREDERICK. Founded 1882, as 
American branch of English firm of same name. 
Resident manager, P. C. Leadbeater. Miscellaneous 
publications. Titles, 2000. 103 Fifth Ave., New York. 

WASHINGTON LAW BOOK CO. Corporation. 
Founded 1898. Law books. Titles, 7. 1422 F St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

WERNER SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY. Corpora- 
tion. Founded 1895. Officers: W. J. Button, J.C. 
Thomas. Educational text-books. 378-388 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. 

WESSELS COMPANY, A. Founded 1898, M. F. 
Mansfield & A. Wessels; 1899, A. Wessels Com- 
pany. A. Wessels only present member. Belles 
lettres, and miscellaneous. Titles, 150. 7-9 W. 
18th St., New York. 

WEST CO., JAMES H. 79 Milk St., Boston. 

WESTERN METHODIST BOOK CONCERN, 
THE. Corporation. Founded 1820. Managed by 
two agents elected quadrennially by the General 
Methodist Conference. Present agents, Curts & 
Jennings. Religious publications. Titles, 1000. 
220 W. 4th St., Cincinnati, O. 

WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE. Corporation. 
Founded 1887. Officers: Wm. A. Merriman, Wm. 
A. Bond, Gilbert B. Shaw, C. R. Taleott. School 
books, maps, and charts. 358 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

WESTON, S. BURNS. 1305 Arch St., Philadelphia. 

WHIDDEN, BRADLEE. 18 Arch St., Boston. 

WHITTAKER, THOMAS. Founded 1848, Evan- 
gelical Knowledge Society; 1873, Thomas Whit- 
taker. Theological and juvenile publications. Titles, 
1200. 2 & 3 Bible House, New York. 

WILDE COMPANY, W. A. Corporation. Founded 
1870, W. A. Wilde & Co.; incorporated 1899, W. A. 
Wilde Company. Officers: W. A. Wilde, W. E. 
Wilde. Juveniles and Sunday school helps. 110 
Boylston St., Boston. 

WILEY & SONS, JOHN. 53 E. 10th St., New York. 

WILLIAMS & WILKINS CO. Baltimore, Md. 

WILSON, H. W. Founded 1889, Morris & Wilson; 
1899, H. W. Wilson. Scientific and bibliographical 
publications. ‘Titles, 19. Minneapolis, Minn. 

WOOD & COMPANY, WILLIAM. Founded 1804. 
Medical books. 51 Fifth Ave., New York. 

YOUNG & CO., E. & J. B. Corporation. Estab- 
lished 1848, as American branch of Eyre & Spottis- 
woode, London; 1868, Pott & Amery; 1871, Pott, 
Young & Co.; 1882, E. & J. B. Young & Co.; in- 
corporated 1896. Officers: F. E. Hafely, Edwin 
Young, Wm. Goodson. Church literature and English 
juveniles. Titles, 750. 7-9 W. 16th St., New York. 

YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO., THE. Corporation. 
Founded 1870; incorporated 1884. Episcopal pub- 
lications. Titles, 160. Milwaukee, Wis. 





uthors’ Sewieees “= 


Thomas Nelson Charles Dudley 
Sency Warner, Mary &. Wittion ond othe 
Send stamp for NEW BOOKLET to 


WILLIAM A. DRESSER, 
150 Pierce Building, Boston, Mass. 


Fowler & Wells Co., 27 E. Twenty-first 8t., New Youx. 
The American Institute of Phrenology. 
The next session commences Wednesday, Sepiember 5, 1900. 


THe FIRST EDITION ome =e ae IN ENGLISH. 
8 volumes of ‘ Festivals Judaism,” on sale. 

“ Jurisprudence” in press. 00 per i A a pte ae 

NEW TALMUD PUB’G CO., 1332 5th Avenue, New York. 


Mention The Dial. 











THE ETHICS OF JUDAISM. 


By Prof. M. LAZARUS. 

Translated from the German by Henrietta Szoxp. 
Complete in four parts. Part I. ready in May, 1900. 
Jewish Publication Society of America, 
No. 1015 Arch Street, . . . . PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





4 NEW SYSTEM OF 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


The “* United States Catalog,’’ completed by the ** Index to 
Books of 1898-1899 ’’ and brought down to date every month 
by the ‘Cumulative Book Index,’’ furnishes the most com- 
plete, accurate, and useful aid to the bookseller and librarian. 

Sample pages for the asking. 


H. W. WILSON, PUBLISHER, Mirnearous. 


TARA AND REPRINTS.— Church History- 
Medieval. Vol. 1, No. 2, Urban and the Crusaders, 15 cts. 
Vol. L, No. 4, Letters of the Crusaders, 25 cts. Vol. IL, No. 3, 
Medieval Student, 10 cts. Vol. IL, No. 5, England in the Time 
of Wycliffe, 10 cts. Vol. IIL, No. 1, The Fourth Crusade, 10 cts. 
Vol. IIL, No. 6, The Pre-Reformation Period, 20 cts. Vol. IV., No. 4, 
Excommunication, Interdict, etc., 20 cts. Circularson 
UNIVERSITY OF PENN., Box 33, College Hall, Pamapztrnta, Pa, 


EVERY PERSON GOING ABROAD 


Should take a copy of 
The Complete Pocket Guide to Europe. 


Edited by E. C. and T. L. Srzpman. Concise, handy, clear 
and legible maps, and altogether the best of the kind. Phila- 
delphia ** Press”’: ** Having had a practical test of the quality 

of this little book, can recommend it with a show of authority.” 
Full flexible leather. $1.25 postpaid. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, . . . . New York City. 


United Society 
o Christian Endeavor 


Publishers of 


Religious Literature. 


BOOKS BY J. Wilbur Chapman, D. D., Amos RB. Wells, 
Francis E. Clark, D. D., Theodore L. Cuyler, D. D., Mary D. 
Brine, Wayland Hoyt, D. D., Kate Sanborn, Belle M. Brain, 
George ©. Lorimer, D. D., Charles M. Sheldon, and others. 

Send for Book Catalogue. 
BOSTON. CHICAGO. 
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NOW READY. A NEW 


PHYSICS FOR SCHOOLS. 


BY 
Charles Burton Thwing, Ph.D., Knox College. 
Correspondence with Science Teachers earnestly solicited. 


Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., Publishers, 


BOSTON, MAS8. 





William Gillette as 





SOUVENIRS 


William Faversham in ' 
BROTHER OFFICERS 


SHERLOCK HOLMES 
Price, 25 cents each. 
R. H. RUSSELL, 3 West 29th Street, New Yorx 








STEEL PICKET LAWN FENCE. 


Poultry, Field and Hog Fence, with or 
without Bottom Cable Barbed. 


STEEL WALK AND DRIVE GATES AND POSTS 
UNION FENCE CO., DeKalb, Ill. 








GASOLINE VAPOR LAUNCHES 


No Fire, Smoke, Heat. Absolutely safe. 
SEND FIVE CENTS IN STAMPS FOR CATALOGUE. 
TRUSCOTT BOAT MPG. CO. 


Sr. Josern, Mica. 











———. 


In Ye Old-Tyme Book-Shop 


Competition was not very marked, and cus. 
tomers received little attention; but with the 
advance of civilization came the demands for 
better methods. In no line has the evolution 
been so great as that of bookselling. From 
the old time-honored dingy shop, with its 
high shelves, has developed the modern book- 
shop, with its glass cases, convenient arrange- 
ments, and abundance of light. From a very 
limited class of book-buyers we have broadened 
out into an intelligent, book-loving and book- 
reading nation, and to meet the wants of 
thousands of book-buyers, to whom a good 
book-shop is inaccessible, the system of 


Selling Books by Mail 


Has been established. To this class of read- 
ers we offer our services, together with one 
of the best equipped book-shops in Chicago. 
Catalogues on application. 


PRESBYTERIAN BOOK STORE, 
H. S. ELLIOTT, Manager, 
37 Randolph Street. 





N. B.—Any book sent on approval. 





Index to Advertisers in THE DIAL’S Anniversary Number. 


(Firms given in black type were among the ten advertisers in the first number of THE DIAL.) 


ABBEY PRESS,THE....... 373 
AM. ACADEMY POLITICAL SCIENCE 371a | 
AM. BAPTIST PUB. SOCIETY .. . 369 
AMERICAN PRESS COMPANY. . . 373 
ANTIQUARIAN BOOK STORE. . . 373 
APPLETON &CO.,D. ..... 326 
ARDEN, HENRY ......+.-s 374 
ARNOLD &2CO. .....++-s 369a 
ARTS & CRAFTS COMPANY 372 
AUTHORS’ AGENCY. ...... 36Ta 
BADGER & CO., RICHARDG. .. 29 
BAKER'S BOOK SHOP. ..... 373 


BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 316, = 


BARNES & CO., A. 8. 312, po 
BENJAMIN, W.M .... +> 

BIDDLE, DREXEL ....=..... 3694 
BIG FOUR ROUTE ....... 375 
BONAME, MISBLC....... 373 
BONNELL, SILVER & CO. ... . 373 
nds Wee 6 6 0 oe te te 369a 
BRANDT, ALBERT ....... 316 
BRENTANO’S (Chicago). . . .. - 373 
BRENTANO’S (New York). . . . . 3700 
Pe ee ee 372 
CALLAGHAN &CO......4-. 319 
CASSELL & CO.,LTD... .... 371 
CENTURY CO.,THE. ...... 313 


CHICAGO ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 374 
CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN R. R. 375 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE &8T.P.R.R. 374 
CHICAGO TELEPHONE COMPANY . 374 
CLARKE COMPANY, ROBERT . 372, 374a 


COATES & CO.,HENRYT. ... . 319 
CROSCUP & STERLING COMPANY. 373 
DEVORE & SON,A.A. ...-s- 374 
DODD, MEAD & CO. 300, P| 


DODGE PUBLISHING COMPANY . . 33 





! 











DOUBLEDAY & McCLURE COMPANY = 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO.... . 


ESTES &CO.,.DANA ...... 08 
FALKENAU’S BOOK STORE . . . 373 
i$) * 3 rere 372 
FINE ARTS BUILDING ..... 370a 
nh. <i: «¢ & 6 «os 6 « 316 
FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT . . 3694 
FOWLER & WELLS CO...... 367a 
GILLOTT & SONS, JOSEPH. . . . 374 
Dt hs « » @ o's: ~i 373 
GROSSET & DUNLAP ...... 316 
HARPER & BROTHERS .... WW 
UG eee 373 
HOLT & CO., HENRY ..... 309 
HOME PUBLISHING COMPANY . . 369 
HOUGHTON, MIPPLIN & CO. . . 304 
HUMBOLDT LIBRARY, THE . 321, 373 
Se ee a i ct tt 3674 
JEWISH PUB. SOCIETY OF AMERICA 367a 
SE 6 of ¢ cla-4 ©4 308 
DOs % © dee et 8 314 
LEE & SHEPARD........ 369 
| LEMCKE& BUECHNER .... . 370a 
| LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, J.B. . . . 307 
LITTLE, BROWN,&CO. .... . 302 
LONGMANS, GREEN,& CO... . . 3724 
MACMILLAN COMPANY, THE 324, 325 
MARLIER, CALLANAN& CO. . . . 371 
McCLURE, PHILLIPS& CO... . . 298 
McCLURG &CO.,A.C.. . . 322, 323 
MERSHON COMPANY, THE . . . . 369a 
*% SPP 373 
MOSHER, THOMASB. ...... 370 
NELSON & SONS, THOMAS . . 318, 367 


NEW AMSTERDAM BOOK COMPANY 317 
NEW TALMUD PUBLISHING CO... . 3674 





NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION . 373 


NICOLLTHETAILOR ...... 374 

OLD SOUTH PUB'N COMMITTEE. . 372 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. . . 370 
PAGB&OO.,L.C. . . «= « « « « 306 
PENNSYLVANIA, UNIVERSITY OF . 3674 
POTT&CO.,JAMES....... 371 
PRESBYTERIAN BOOK STORE 368a 
PRESCOTT, W.C.......+.+-. 374 
PRICK, ©.3....2+ 2 es eee 373 
PUTNAM'S SONS, G. P. oc e @ 
QUEEN & CRESCENT ROUTE oo « 
RAND, McNALLY&CO. ..... 320 
RANDOLPH COMPANY, A.D. F. . . 3694 
ROUTLEDGE & SONS, GEORGE 369a 
RUSSELL,R.H. ....++:+-s 368a 
SANBORN &CO.,BENJ.H. ... . 368a 
SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO. 317 


SCRIBNER’S SONS, CHARLES . 310 
SERGEL COMPANY, CHARLES H. . 318 


SMALL, MAYNARD&CO. ... . 36 
SPENCER, WALTERT..... =. - 373 
STOKES COMPANY, FREDERICK A. 374a 
STONE & CO., HERBERTS. . . . . 373 
STUDEBAKER THEATRE. ... .- 375 
SUSACUAC WEAVING COMPANY. . 374 
TAYLOR &CO.,3.F. . . . + « + 368 
TIMBY,H.H. . . . + + + wo 2» 373 
TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 374 
TRUSCOTT BOAT COMPANY . . . 3684 
UNION FENCE COMPANY . . . 3684 
UNITED 80C’Y CHRIST'N ENDEAV'R 3674 
VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, D. 370a 
WESSELS COMPANY,A. ...-- - 368 
WILEY & SONS, JOHN... .- - 317 
WILSON,H.W. . . 1. 2 s+ ee ia 
YOUNG &CO.,,BE&5.B.....--. 367 
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Second Editon THE Now Ready 


PRIVATE 
LIBRARY 


WHAT WE DO KNOW 
WHAT WE DON’T KNOW 
WHAT WE OUGHT TO KNOW 
ABOUT OUR BOOKS 


BY 
ARTHUR L. HUMPHREYS 
One Volume, Crown Quarto, Cloth, Uncut, $1.50 


J. W. BOUTON 
(And all Booksellers). 10 West 28th St., New York 











A TWENTIETH CENTURY BOOK. 


About My Father’s Business. 


The work treats of the present social conditions in 
the churches, showing the lack of force and power in 
spiritual life by the encroachment upon it of social 
pleasures; its reasons for failing to reach the masses; 
the abuses of power and influences on the part of some 
of its rich members, who frequently use the church as a 
cloak for the advancement of their selfish ambitions and 
designs. While the book has a religious flavor, at the 
same time it advances some very strong themes of 
morality and philosophy. You should read it. 


THE MERSHON CO., Publishers, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





TORONTO. LONDON. 


DREXEL BIDDLE, PUBLISHER, 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, SAN FRANCISCO, 
67: Fifth Avenue. 228 S. Fourth St. 327-331 Sansome St. 


THE SEASON’S BEST SELLERS. 
QUIRDA, by Countess Loyzau pz CHAVANNE. 
LAUGHTER OF THE SPHINX, by Atsert Wars Vorsz. 
STRONG AS DEATH, by Guy pz Maupassant, Trans- 
lated. 

THE MONEY MARKET, by E. F. Benson, author of 
**Mammon & Co.”’ 

GILES INGILBY, by W. E. Norris. 








A New Copyrighted book every week. Fifty new titles. Write for 
Circulars and Catalogues. 


J. C. CARROLL, Manager, Sales Department. 


ORDERED SOUTH. 


MRS. C. N. WILLIAMSON, 


Author of ‘‘ The Barnstormers,” ‘‘A Woman 
in Grey,” etc. 


12mo, cloth, with frontispiece, $1.25. 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Litd., 
119 & 121 W. 23d St., New York. 





STEPPING HEAVENWARD. 


BY 


ELIZABETH PRENTISS. 
Now in the Three Hundredth Thousand. 


A REMARKABLE BOOK WITH 
4 REMARKABLE HISTORY. 


Cloth. Illustrations. Price, 50 cents. 





A. D. F. RANDOLPH CO., PUBLISHERS, 


New York Ciry. 


Don’t Worry 
NUGGETS _ Piicsopnic 
Patriotic 
Master Minds 
“ Full of pith and timeliness.”’—Ouélook. Educational 
“The most matter.’’— Boston Courier. 
oe hi wey meets 4 y from tamous brains." Dosion Tunes 
execution.’  hiladel pice 4 ja Call. 4 : 
5 DAINTY VOLUMES, with Portraits, 45 cents each. 
Sunday Afternoons for the Children. By A Morner. 
“Tt is wise and original and ingenious and practical.” — Edward 
Everett Hale. Corded Cloth, 75 cents. 
Nature’s Mivestes. By yan Exisna Gray. 
** An undisputed authori! pringfield 
“ This is the spirit that em cold facts into prophecy and poem.’’ 
—Chicago Post. Decorated Cloth, 60 cents net. 
*,* Wanted — A bright woman to represent us. 
FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York. 








MRS. RORER’S NEW BOOK 
Bread and 
Bread-Making 


Is now ready. Abundant recipes for all kinds of 
breads, biscuits, ete., by the well-known author of Mrs. 
Rorer’s Cook Book. The book is illustrated with cuts 
in the beautiful three-color process; bound in cloth; 
price, 50 cents. 

Of all booksellers, or we will mail and pay postage. 


ARNOLD & COMPANY, 


420 Sansom Street . . . . PHILADELPHIA. 











DICKEY DOWNY 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A BIRD. 
By VIRGINIA S. PATTERSON. 
192 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

Containing numerous beautiful colored pictures and 
black and white sketches of birds. A story of a bobo- 
link told by himself, witty, instructive, original; withal 
a powerfal protest against the wholesale slaughter of 
song and other birds. 

* What ‘ Black Beau may have done for the equine race, 
Virginia S. Patterson ww we oy oad Downy’ may 
assuredly do for om} life. "1 Boston Globe 


American Baptist Publication Society, 


1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
New York Boston Chicago St. Lowis Dallas Atlanta 
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DURER Is proposed to form the next volume in the series of 
MONOGRAPHS ON ARTISTS, 


NOW INCLUDING 


RAPHAEL — HOLBEIN — REMBRANDT — VAN DYCK. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED, TASTEFULLY BOUND. PRICE EACH, $1.50. 


LEMCKE & BUECHNER, 


General Booksellers and Importers, 812 Broadway, NEW YORK. 














(3 We commend our services for supplying American and Foreign books at best terms. Largest stock of 
German and French books kept on hand. 





JUST ISSUED. SENT GRATIS ON APPLICATION. 
CATALOGUE OF BOOKS ON 


Chemistry, Chemical Technology, and Physics. . 112 Pages. 


PREVIOUSLY ISSUED: 
Catalogue 


of books on Steam, Steam Engines, Machinery, etc. 80 Pages. 
“ur Electrical Books. ....... .. . . 80 Pages. 


Arranged by subjects and authors in an alphabetical and classified manner. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, Publishers, 23 Murray and 27 Warren Sts., New York. 








The GAriting Table of the Twentieth Century 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF HERALDRY, ART, ENGRAVING, 
AND ESTABLISHED FORM FOR THE CORRESPONDENT 


by F. Schupler Mathews 


Illustrated with over 300 Designs by the Author. One Volume. 
12mo, Ornamental Cloth, Deckle Edge, met $1.50. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


Wrentano’s ...... Unton Square, Mew Work 


THE FINE ARTS BUILDING 


( Founded by Studebaker Brothers) 
CHARLES C. CURTISS, Director. 
Nos. 203-205 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 


For the accommodation of Artistic, Literary, and Educational interests exclusively. 
NOW OCCUPIED IN PART BY 
The Caxton Club, The Chicago Woman’s Club, The Fortnightly Club, The Amateur Musical 


Club, The University of Chicago Teachers’ College and Trustees’ Rooms, 
The Central Art Association, etc. 
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THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL 
AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


HAS IN PRESS 


“Corporations and Public Welfare.” 


PAPER, $1.00. CLOTH, $1.50. 
A Discussion of Leading Questions of the Day. 


CONTENTS. 
PART I. THE CONTROL OF PUBLIC-SERVICE CORPORATIONS. 


Introductory: Tue PossrBiLities AND Limitations OF MunicipaL ControL. Professor L. S. Rowe. 

1, FrnancraL Controt: CapiraizaTion, METHODS OF ACCOUNTING, AND TAXATION. Honorable 
Bird S. Coler, Comptroller, New York City. 

2. DirricuLtires oF ConTROL As ILLUSTRATED IN THE History oF GAs Companres. Professor John H. 
Gray, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 

3. REGULATION oF Cost AND QUALITY OF SERVICE AS ILLUSTRATED BY STREET RarLway COMPANIES. 
Professor F. W. Speirs, Philadelphia. 


PART Il. INFLUENCE OF CORPORATIONS ON POLITICAL LIFE. 
The Honorable William Lindsay, United States Senator from Kentucky. 


PART III. COMBINATION OF CAPITAL AS A FACTOR IN INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS. 
1. INDUSTRIALS AS INVESTMENTS FOR SMALL CapPiTaL. James B. Dill, Esq. 
2. Tae Evo.ution or MERCANTILE Business. Honorable John Wanamaker. 
3. Tue INTEREST oF LABOR IN THE ECONOMIES OF RAILROAD CONSOLIDATION. William H. Baldwin, 
Jr., President of Long Island Railroad. 
4. Tae Artirupe or Lasor Towarps INpusTRIAL CoMBINATION. Honorable M. D. Ratchford, of 
Indiana, Member United States Industrial Commission. 


PART IV. THE FUTURE OF PROTECTION. 
1. Tue INDUSTRIAL ASCENDANCY OF THE UNITED States. The Honorable Nelson W. Aldrich, United 
States Senator from Rhode Island. 
2. Tue Tarirr Pouicy or Our New Possessions. The Honorable Robert P. Porter. 
3. Tue Next Steps in Tarirr Rerorm. Charles R. Miller, Esq., Editor-in-Chief, New York Times. 





The Academy has published from time to time the following 
LARGER PUBLICATIONS: 


HISTORY, THEORY, AND TECHNIQUE OF STATISTICS. 
By AuGust MerTzen; translated by Rotanp P. Fatkner. Pp. 243. Cloth, $1.50; half leather, $2.50. 
INLAND WATERWAYS: THEIR RELATION TO TRANSPORTATION. 
By E. R. Jonnson. Pp. 164. Paper, $1.00; half leather, $2.00. 
THE HISTORY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
By Gustav Coun; translated by Josern A. Hirt. Pp. 141. Paper, $1.00; half leather, $2.00. 
THEORY OF SOCIOLOGY. 
By Frankutn H. Grippines. Pp. 80. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 
THE THEORY OF SOCIAL FORCES. 
By Stmon N. Patren. Pp. 151. Paper, $1.00; cloth, $1.50. 
FOREIGN POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES, COMMERCIAL AND POLITICAL. 
Proceedings of the Third Annual Meeting of the Academy. Pp. 216. Paper, $1.00; cloth, $1.50. 


THE OUTLINES OF SOCIOLOGY. 
By Lupwie GumpLowicz; translated by Freperick W. Moore. Pp. 229. Paper, $1.00; cloth, $1.50. 





Complete List of Publications Sent on Application. 


American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
STATION B, PHILADELPHIA. 
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LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co.’s NEW Books 








A New Romance by STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


SOPHIA 


By Srantey J. Weyrman, author of “ A Gentleman of France,” “ Under the Red Robe,” 
“ Shrewsbury,” “ The Castle Inn,” ete. With 12 illustrations by C. Hammonp. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 


‘ 


This is a story of the England of King George II. Sophia, a rich matrimonial prize, is beset by intriguing 
suitors and harassed by scheming relatives, but eventually finds ‘he man of her choice where she least expects to 
find him, and develops under the reader’s eyes from a sentimental girl into a woman of ready wit and noble 
nature. Mr. Weyman’s methods in his descriptions of the men and manners of the times will be familiar to all 


readers of his preceding novel, “ The Castle Inn.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE CASTLE INN: A Romance. With 6 full illus- 
trations by Walter Appleton Clark. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


SHREWSBURY: A Romance of the Time of William and 
Mary. With 24 illustrations by Claude A. Shepperson. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE: Bei 
Gaston de Bonne, Sieur de Marsac. Wi 
vignette. 12mo, $1.25. 

THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF: A Romance. With front- 
ispiece and vignette. 12mo, $1.25. 


the Memoirs of 
frontispiece and 


UNDER THE RED ROBE: A Romance. With 12 full- 
page illustrations by R. Caton Woodville. 12mo, $1.25. 
MY LADY ROTHA: A Romance, With 8 full-page illus- 
trations. 12mo, $1.25. 

THE RED COCKADE: A Novel. With 48 full-page illus- 
trations by R. Caton Woodville. 12mo, $1.50. 

THE STORY OF FRANCOIS CLUDDE. With 4 full-page 
illustrations by H. C. Edwards. 12mo, $1.25. 

FROM THE MEMOIRS OF A MINISTER OF FRANCE. 
With 15 plates and 21 illustrations in the text. 12mo, $1.25. 





BY WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL. 


SAVROLA. 


A Tale of the Revolution in Laurania. By Wrxston 
Spencer CHURCHILL. Crown 8vo, 350 pages, $1.25. 
**Mr. Churchill is a powerful and vigorous writer, with a 

clear style and a dash in story-telling which shows forth in 

his work not less than in his ence his military 
history. It isa welcome addition to the list of novels of adven- 
ture.”"—New York World. 


DR. NANSEN'’S POLAR EXPEDITION. 
THE NORWEGIAN NORTH 


POLAR EXPEDITION, 1893-1896: 


Scientific Results. 

Edited by Friptsor Nansen. Volume I. With 44 
plates and numerous illustrations in the text. Demy 
4to, $15.00. 

Cowrents: I. Cours Ancuer.—‘* The Fram.”’—II. J. F. 
Pomprcks: The Jurassic Fauna of Cape Flora. With a Geo- 
— Sketch of Cape Flora and its Neighborhood by 

niptsor Nansen.— III. A. G. Narnorsr: Fossil Plants 
from Franz Joseph Land.—1V. R. Cotuerr and F. Nansen: 

An Account of the Birds.—V. G. O. Sans: Crustacea. 

#*e The aim of this report (which will be published in English 
only) is to give, in a series of separate Memoirs, a complete ac- 
count of the scientific results of the Norwegian Polar Expedi- 
tion, 1893-1896. The whole work is estimated to form five or 
siz quarto volumes, which it is hoped will be finished in the 
course of about two years. 


A HISTORY OF SPAIN 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE DEATH 
OF FERDINAND THE CATHOLIC. 

By Unick Rates Bourke, M.A. Second and Cheaper 
Edition. Edited, with additional Notes and an Intro- 
duction, by Martin A. S. Hume, Editor of the “ Cal- 
endar of Spanish State Papers,” “The Great Lord 
Burghley,” ete. 2 vols., crown 8vo, $5.00. 





YEOMAN FLEETWOOD. 


By M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis Blundell), author of 
“In a North Country Village,” “ The Story of Dan,” 
“A Daughter of the Soil,” “The Duenna of a 
Genius,” ete. Crown 8vo, 410 pages, $1.50. 

“It is English, clean, wholesome, and strong. The author 
has astory to tell, and she tells it with art and sincerity. She 
has human lives to interpret, and she interprets them with 
knowledge and sympathy. And all this, added to a direct 
and cultivated style, goes to the making of a book of won- 
derful charm.”’— Literary World. 


HOME AND GARDEN. 

Notes and Thoughts, Practical and Critical, of a Worker 
in Both. By GertrupE JEKYLL, author of “ Wood 
and Garden.” With 53 illustrations from photo- 
graphs by the author. 8vo, $3.50. 


“The favorable reception of ‘Wood and Garden,’ pub- 
lished a year ago, has proved that there are many who are 
willing to receive such suggestions as my many years of work 
asa amateur have enabled me to e. It has fur- 
ther encouraged me to put together in the present volume 
some more notes and reflections, for the most part also on 
garden matters, though this time grouped with allied home 
subjects.’’— Author’s Note. 


THE EARLY MARRIED LIFE OF 


MARIA JOSEPHA, LADY STANLEY. 


With Extracts from Sir John Stanley’s 
** Preterita.”’ 

Edited by One of Their Grandchildren, Jane H. 
ADEANE, editor of “ The Girlhood of Maria Josepha 
Holroyd.” With 10 portraits and 3 other illustrations. 
8vo, $5.00. 


KING ARTHUR IN CORNWALL. 


By W. Howsare Dickinson, M.D., Honorary Fellow 
of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. With 5 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, $1.20 net. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 91-93 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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Good Books Just Issued 





THE INDIANS OF TO-DAY. By Georce Birp Grinnet, Ph.D. 4to, buck- 
ram, with fifty full-page portraits of the most famous chiefs. Price . . . $5.00 
It is generally acknowledged that Mr. Grinnell is the authority on American Indians. For the first 
time in many years a serious attempt is made to deal fairly with the Indian of to-day; his past, his present 
conditions, and his future chances. The book is illustrated with a remarkable series of photographs, taken 
by Mr. F. A. Rhinehart during the Congress of Indians at the Omaha Exposition. 


SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN. His Life desea. with Letters and Reminiscences. 
8vo, cloth, with many illustrations . . --- ae 
This is the authorized biography of the great composer. It a ens ‘porgesed under his personal 
supervision and revised by him in proof. It contains many of his letters and much intimate personal matter 


of great interest. 

** Mr. Lawrence is to be congratulated upon his book, which has its value enhanced by the inclusion of a lecture 
by Sir Arthur Sullivan upon Music, with a criticism of his sacred music by B. W. Findow, and of his secular, and more 
general work from the same appreciative hand. The publisher has given the work a worthy setting in all respects, 
making the book one of the noteworthy ones of the year.’’—Chicago Times-Herald. 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. By Lewis 
MELVILLE. With portraits, facsimile of handwriting, and several drawings, many 
now printed for the first time. In two volumes. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt . . $7.50 
Although five and thirty years have passed since his death, until now there has never been published 

a life of Thackeray which has had any pretensions to thoroughness. The present work has been written to 

fill this void in the literary history of the century. It is a complete record of the career of the great nov- 

elist, and throws many new lights upon his private as well as his public life. Thackeray is presented as 
novelist, poet, artist, and art critic, and his friendships and tastes are recorded. 


TWO GENTLEMEN IN TOURAINE. By Ricuarp Supsury. 8vo, cloth, 
with many full-page illustrations, reproduced in photogravure . . . . . $38.50 


A delightful account of the wanderings of an American gentleman and a member of the French nobility 
through the historical chateaux in Touraine. It gives the stories of the various castles, anecdotes of the 
famous people who lived in them, and admirable descriptions of the country. 





OTHER BOOKS ONE SHOULD READ 


THE JESSAMY BRIDE. By F. Franxrort | THE DAMNATION OF THERON WARE. 
Moore. 62d thousand. $1.50. By Harotp Freperic. 46th thousand. 


FABLES IN SLANG. By Grorez Ape. 36th | $1.50. 
thousand. $1.00. GLORIA MUNDI. By Harotp FReEpeErIc. 


CHECKERS: A Hard Luck Story. By | 19th thousand. $1.50. 
Heny M. Brossom, Jr. 29th thousand. | MENTICULTURE. By Horace Frercuer. 
$1.25. 30th thousand. $1.00. 











DROSS. By Henry Seton Merriman. 40th 
thousand. $1.75. 

ARTIE. By Gerorce Apr. 21st thousand. 
$1.25. 





HOW TO PLAY GOLF. By H.J. WuicHam. 
5th thousand. $1.50. 

IN CASTLE AND COLONY. By E. Rayyer. 
5th thousand. $1.50. 


DOC HORNE. By Greorce Apr. 7th thousand. $1.25. 





ASK ANY BOOKSELLER TO SHOW THEM TO YOU 


HERBERT S. STONE & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS : 





: ELDRIDGE COURT, CHICAGO 
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New Publications of the Robert Clarke Company. 





MY MYSTERIOUS CLIENTS. 
By Harvey Scrisyer. 12mo, cloth . $1.25. 
This new book of short stories, “My M ious Clients,” by a 
member of the Toledo Bar, will be with great interest by both 
jawyers and laymen. 
author takes the reader into the inner sanctum of the law office 
and lets him hear the tales of the widow and the disinherited client, the 
tearful confessions that have heretofore been sealed from him. He 
hears the associate counsel discuss and lay their plans for the trial of 
== cause > as a council of war would prepare for battle. The 
d with the trial takes of him ; 
bis be heart rises = +. - with the cause. 


EAST TENNESSEE AND THE CIVIL WAR. 
By Hon. O. O. Tempxe, author of ** The Covenanter, Se 
Cavalier, and the Puritan.” 1 vol., 8vo, net ° 
“ This volume will, we believe, be accorded a place among the oa 
important, original, and interesting contributions to American history. 
While written in the dispassionate and impartial tone of a jurist, the 
narrative rises to an interest that is stirring and thrilling.” — The 


Interior. 
BENNER’S PROPHECIES ; 





_— a NOT SHAKESPEARE. 

y Witu1aM WARDS, author of ‘* Voyage h 

Amazon,” “The Butterflies a North p eaten ar 
$2. 


12mo, cloth . 00. 
Shaksper not Shakespeare. ‘that ta, that ‘William Shakspe 
the writer of the Shakespeare poems and plays. The Sob teams 
panied by many facsimiles and illustrations. The book y the result of 
many ’ patient in tion, and the is based on the 
testimonies of the highest Shake: authorities, Halliwell-t Phil- 
lipps, Drs. Ingleby Furnivall, y, and others. 
SONGS OF AMERICAN DESTINY. 
A Meee Aa! — Hellas. By Witt1am Norman Gururie. 
by L. H. Meakin. Lllustrated. Octavo, deco- 
sntive ~aA, net . >. «ne 
“One of the most remarkable volumes of postry pu ablished in Amer- 
ica for many years. . . . Mr. Guthrie’s theme is lottily ideal and his 
treatment is thoroughly unique. His use of new and free metrical 
forms is inspiringly bold, and some of i ric work strikes us as being 
masterly in rhythmic execution.” — he Ch ‘hurchman. 


A REVIEW OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 





UNITED STATES. 
By Hon. W. G. Butuirr. 8vo, cloth . . . . . $2.00, 
“The work, which is written in plain, terse English, avoiding all un- 
necessary technicalities, cannot fail to prove of substantial an 


Or, Future Ups and Downs in Prices. 

By Samvuet Benner. 24mo, cloth - « $1.00. 

This is a peculiar little volume, and the information is most valuable, 
as it furnishes us with rules by which we can foretell the future rise value to every student of the constitution, to whom we unreservedly 
and fall of prices of commodities, and gives us a basis for calculation recommend it as a valuable aid in arriving at correct yp 
where quae was the only dependence before.” — Jron World. disputed constitutional questions.’’"— The Albany (N. N.) Lew Jow 

IN PRESS: RECOLLECTIONS OF A LIFE TIME. ws Genl. Rocliff Brinkerhoff. 

One vol., 8vo, cloth, about 400 pages. Price. . 





- $2.00. 
During the eventful years of the last half century, there a are but. few men who have had a more varied career, or ‘who have been at the turn- 
ing points of history so often, as the author of these memoirs. During all these years as educator, lawyer, editor, soldier, statesman, and philan- 
thropist he has been active and prominent in both local and national affairs. 
The author enjoyed intimate political and social relations with Lincoln, Chase, Stanton, and many other noted men of the century. 





BOOKS SENT BY MAIL. POSTAGE PAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


Che Robert Clarke Company, Publishers, Booksellers, ann Importers, 
31-35 East Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 











JUST PUBLISHED 


A GUIDE TO THE TREES 


By ALICE LOUNSBERRY. Illustrated by Mrs. Ertis Rowan. 


With 64 beautiful colored plates, 100 full-page black-and-white plates, 64 engravings of entire 
trees, and 55 diagrams, etc. 

THE ONLY POPULAR WORK WITH COLORED PLATES OF TREES. 

Contains descriptions of nearly 200 trees and a number of shrubs. 

A handy companion in the woods, fields, and roads. 

Arranged according to the kind of soil in which trees grow—the most natural classification. 
Family, shape, height, range, and time of bloom are all given in each case. Indexes of illustrations, 
entire trees, common names, scientific names, technical terms, and a miscellaneous index aid in 
making identification easy. 

As a text-book for the instruction of beginners (adults or children), the 
book is unexcelled, and non-botanists will enjoy it as much as botanists. 

Mrs. Rowan’s drawings are from the trees and plants in or near their homes, and while artistic 
and beautiful are technically correct. Dr. Nathaniel L. Britton, Director-in-chief of the New York 
Botanical Garden, has written an Introduction. 

Size, 54 x7% inches. Cloth, $2.50 net. | Frexp Eprrion, full leather, gilt edges, $3.50 net. 


This is a companion volume to “ A Guide to the Wild Flowers,” by the same 
author and the same artist, which comes in similar bindings at the same prices. 





For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid. Send for Descriptive Circulars. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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POCKET 
SIZE 
STANDARD 
NOVELS. 











lovers of Dickens and Thackeray.” 


“Sketches by Boz,” “Old Curiosity Shop,” 


NEW CENTURY LIBRARY. 
DICKENS’ ano 
THACKERAY’S WORKS 


Are now being issued simultaneously —one volume per month. Each novel will be complete, 
unabridged, in a single volume, size only 64x 4} inches and no thicker than a monthly magazine. 
They are equally suitable for the pocket, library, or satchel. 

The type is standard library size, slightly larger than that you are now reading, clear and easy 
to read, and although the paper is so thin it is remarkably opaque. 
cloth, $1.00 per volume; leather limp, $1.25; and leather boards, $1.50. 


The Churchman says of the first volume (Pickwick Papers): “ It is really a gem 

of a book” and “one of the most remarkable feats of modern bookmaking.” 
Already published: Dickens — “The Pickwick Papers,” “ Nicholas Nickleby,” “Oliver Twist,” 
and “Martin Chuzzlewit.” 
Fair,” “The Newcomes,” “ Pendennis,” “ Henry Esmond.” 


Is used in making the 


They are neatly bound in 
“A real delight to 


Thackeray — “ Vanity 





For sale by all booksellers. 





Sample page and prospectus mailed free on request. 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 37 East 18th St., New York. 








SOME RECENT BOOKS 





Handy = Volume Dictionaries. 
The ** E. F. G.’’ Series, 
Under the general editorship of G. F. Barwick, of the British 
useum. Four compact volumes. Size, 4x 2% inches. 
English 
Language. 
Compiled by 
E. H. Trvstove. 


French German 
and English. and English. 


By By 
A. a J. B. , 
PRICES: 

Frenon, German, AND ITALIAN. 
Cloth, 50 Cloth, -75 each. 
Leather, $1.00 Leather, $1.00 “ 

Enouisn, Frencn, German. All 4 vols. 
Sets, in Cases to Match Cloth, $2.00 $2.75 
Leather, 3.00 4.00 


New Spanish Pocket Dictionary. 

Syenich-Bagieh and English-Spanish. Uniform with the 
above 

bcera found in pockstdictonaie Bupplied in ao 3 Zot 

(In press, for early publication 


Pyramids and Progress ; 
Or, Sketches from Egypt. 


By Joun Warp, F.S.A. Over 300 illustrations and a collo- 
type plate of Royal Scarabs. Small 4to, cloth, $4. 00. 


Italian 
and English. 
By 
E. Sroxss. 


ENGLisk. 


Single vols. 


Light from the East; 


Or, The Witness of the Monuments. 
By Rev. C. J. Basa, YA. Member of the Council of Bib- 
Archsxo With 12 illustrations in colors, and 13 
collotypes, mol , and over 250 illustrations in the 
text, many of which are original with this book. Small 
4to, cloth, gilt edges, $6. 00. 
This com: sehensive work furnishes the chief results of 
Poona and 4 


Oriental re- 


accurate reprod 
Baby TA te North Syrian, and Pheenician antiqui- 
ties. Translations of ancient t texte made specially for this work contain 
many suggestive references to the Old Testament. 


NEW 
Handy Volume Shakespeare. 


A complete play i in each volume with glossary of words and 
phrases. 39 volumes inacase. The wy <2 set ms one 
measures only 1044 x314x5% inches. A Dainty, s08 
fact as well as in name, a Handy-Volume set. Cloth, ins, 
red edges, in cloth case, to match, $10.00. Venetian, limp, 
round corners, gilt in case to match, $20.00. 


British Birds. 
By Dr. BowDLER Sarre. Fully illustrated with daintily 
persed throughout the text. Quarto, 





A New and Beautiful Art Som, Weg ones popular 
|, of Ancient and ern, with the fullest account 
yet a of Le Reservoirs now in Pp ot Sone = 
Assiout, illustrated ho hs, maps, and plans. permanen 
Handbook for the Tourist, with Historical Notes. 





hundred illustrations, in full color and detail, 
representing many hundreds of species, presenting certain and conven- 
ient aid to iden’ ion. 





For sale by booksellers generally or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


E. & J. B. YOUNG & CO., 7 and 9 West Eighteenth Street, New York. 
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A. WESSELS COMPANY, PUBLISHERs, 


ANNOUNCE FOR THE SPRING SEASON: 
LONDON SOUVENIRS ...... . . By C. W. HECKETHORN 


A book of fascinating historic and anecdotal interest. 12mo, handsomely bound, $2.00. 


HISTORICAL GUIDE BOOKS ..... . . . By GRANT ALLEN 


Comprising Paris, Venice, Florence, and Cities of Belgium. “ Absolutely Indispens- 
able.” —The Guide (London). One volume each. Pocket size, $1.25 net. 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS . . . By Sir RICHARD TEMPLE, Bart. 


A timely and readable book. 12mo, cloth and gold, $1.25. 


LONDON AND LONDONERS .... . . . By R. A. PRITCHARD 


What to Know. What to Do. What to See. Where to Shop. The only complete 
Guide Book to London. Bound uniform with Grant Allen’s Guide Books, with room for 
marginal notes. $1.25. 


THE SEARCH OF CERES ... . . By SARAH WARNER BROOKS 


A new Book of Mrs. Brooks’s charming verse. $1.25. 


CONCERNING TEDDY ... . . By Mrs. MURRAY HICKSON 


Illustrated. A book comparable only with “ The Golden Age.” $1.25. 
In preparation: “ THINGS I HAVE SEEN IN WAR.” By Irvine Montacue. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 
“GREATER CANADA.” By E. B. Ossporn, B.A. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
“POVERTY KNOB.” By Saran Warner Brooks. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 











Al all booksellers or sent postpaid. Send for our Spring List and special curculars of “‘ Books of Interest to Tourists” and “* New Books of Verse.” 


7 & 9 West Eighteenth Street, New York City. 


NEW BOOKS—JUST ISSUED 
THE CHRONIC LOAFER. by Netson LLovo. sv, cloth, $1.28. 


North American: “ A story with great natural beauty and charm. Keen wit and kindly philosophy are the charac- 
teristic notes of his style. In this story alone Mr. Lloyd is deserving of rank in the front among American humorists.”’ 
The Critic: ** Mr. Liepd has a terse journalistic style and ready wit that ought to make THE CHRONIC LOAFER a 
very active feature in the book market.’ 
New York Times: ** Mr. Lloyd has the o of per sane —_e with a great supply of humor.” 


The Evening Sun: “* It is refreshi the characters in this book. Mr. Lloyd has certainly hit upon 
material not used before. THE CHRONIC L LOAPER + only to talk to become transformed.”’ 


WHITE BUTTERFLIES. By KATE UPSON CLARK. §8vo, cloth, $1.25. 


Literary News : ‘* Kate Upson Clark is well known as a most versatile writer of short pion, She possesses a fine, 
high imagination, and a strong, unaffected style. WHITE BUTTERFLIES is a volume of her best stories, including 
The Charcoal Burners, Lyddy Washburn’s Courtship, The Case of Parson Hewlett, and other tales of Western 
and New England life.”’ 








eae f’meDee oc 


<i 


TRINITY BELLS. New Edition (Ninth Thousand). By AMELIA E. BARR. 


16 full-page illustrations. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 
One of our book 8 writes us: tit ad American parent owes Mrs. Barr a vote of thanks. There are plenty of 


novels and always books for boys, but it is difficult to find a good, strong, pure, and interesting story for girls. TRINITY 
BELLS is the best book yet of its kind. It should be on the shelves of every good library.’ 

St. Louis Globe- Democrat : ** TRINITY BELLS is one of the best stories ever written by Amelia E. Barr.” 

Detroit Free Press: ‘* The charming little Dutch maiden, who is the heroine of the tale, will make an irresistible 
appeal to all who love a good, clean, wholesome story, that young and old may read with enjoyment. - 

New York Tribune: ** Catharine Van Clyffe herself is a sweet little maid and her story is well worth the telling.” 


J. F. TAYLOR & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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We are selling Fifteen Hundred Copies a Day 


OF 
ARCHIBALD CLAVERING GUNTER’S 
New Novel: 


ADRIENNE DE PORTALIS 


Which is divided into the following remarkable episodes : 


Book I. The Runaway Baroness. 
‘* II. A Patriot Conspirator. 
‘* III. The Touch of Love. 
‘** IV. The Naked Hands of the People. 


It contains a most ingenious and striking plot, worked out with great accuracy of detail, 
and is filled with that inspiring élan, dash, and enthusiasm so peculiar to all of Mr. Gunter’s 
books. 

Handsomely bound in currant cloth. Special design inlaid in gilt and white, gilt top. $1.25. 
Paper, 50 cents. 











For sale by all booksellers or will be sent, postpaid, upon receipt of the price by 


THE HOME PUBLISHING CO., 3 E. 4th St., New York 





Lee and Shepard’s New Publications 








IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The Campaign of the Jungle; | Discovery of a Lost Trail. 
Or, Under Lawton Through Luzon. Being | By Cuartes B. Newcoms, author of “ All’s Right 
the Fifth Volume of the “Old Glory” series. By | with the ry —_ $1.50. pre ta 
L , ** Disco f t ” is a simple study of t 
a bem cp a" Ca, | strange oak autiful ‘hon whieh a0 anhite, but > 
Tho cies hase truthful and a hie histori cal eotting in | its scholarly one: In the bee of the —, cin 
two expeditions of the noble Ge <a Lawton, whose portrait ~ 2 —— rn back ~ mon, pals coal lost Lh 


adorns the cover, the first being that directed against Santa 
Cruz on the Laguna de Bay, and the second from Manila to certainty of eur oun power end Sestem.” 


San Isidro, through one hundred and fifty miles of jungle. 
Each book of the famed * ‘Old Glory” pow A oa te ait in The Pastor’ Ss Helper. 
interest upon its predecessors, and its progress has been an A Complete Ritual for the Various Duties 
unbroken triumph of the worthy presentation of such reading Connected with His Office. Arranged for the 
SS ANSE Sis ESE, Baptist, Congregational, Methodist, Episcopal, 
Unitarian, and Universalist denominations. By 
Andy Dodge. Rev. N. T. Warraxer, D.D. Full leather, flex- 
The History of a Scapegrace. By Marx ible covers, gilt edges, $1.50; cloth, flexible covers, 
Prerce Penpieton. Cloth, gilt top, portrait, red edges, $1.00. 
$1.25. The distinctive forms for the several denominations named 
_ This is a distinctively American novel by a well-known | can be relied on as being those fully Cae pee eon and include 
ist who draws his characters with a free, strong hand. | forms for marriage, funeral, and 
thet rege by William Dean Howells forits honest work and | with forms for the ordinance of the fodieg —, recep- 
fidelity » truth, and tells with fine realism the scrapes, strug- | tion of members, also all church - inch transfer of 
gles, and ultimate success of a so-called * wild’ youth, we membership, license to , and letters —_ The book 
is, at the same time, able, manly, aad American to the back- — with an admirably complete digest of parli 
bone. ary law 








OUR COMPLETE CATALOGUE SENT ON APPLICATION. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON, MAss. 
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MR. MOSHER’S NEW BOOKS 





The Vest Pocket Editions. 
Sonnets from the Portuguese 


By Exuizasers Barrett Brownina. 
The large demand for Mr. Mosher’s Vest Pocket Omar 
induces him to bring out in the same c ing and inex- 
ve format these exquisite Sonnets. Printed on Van 
Bolder hand-made paper, of soon size for this edition only ; 
the type set in old sty e 8-point Ro man face ; with Chiswick 
ornaments original cover design — the book is simply a 
delight to eye and touch. 
Blue paper wrapper . 
Limp cloth 
Flexible leather, gilt top 
Japan Vellum edition 


Previous Issue : 


FitzGerald’s Rubaiyat. 
With Preface and Pronouncing Vocabulary. By NatrHan 
Haske.u Dots. 
Prices same as for the Sonnets. 


Our Lady’s Tumbler. 
A Twelfth Century Legend done out of Old French into 
English by Pamuie H. Wicksreep. 
This quaint le nd has been brought out in — 
style fund, o headbands and rubricated fetele 
up in Japan Lo. wrappers with exquisite border auton. 
450 copies Van Gelder paper . - $1.00 net. 
50 copies on Japan vellum . - 2,00 net. 





Primavera: 


Poems by Four Authors. 
a little pamphlet ‘* book of verses”’ issued in 1890, but 

since out of print, containing four poems by Stephen 
Phillips not generally known but of extreme beauty. A 
charming review by John Addington Symonds has been 
is Goon Che peace of On donhan. Ee Menke 
ible from the - 6 emy. Mr. er’s idea has 
been to duce Pr a in one of his uni wo styles, and 
fete to be'ossed thet this iy the cessed beck has printed 
on genuine Kelmscott hand-made paper. 

450 copies on Kelmscott paper . + $1.00 net. 

50 copies on Japan Vellum . - 2.00 net. 


Seventh «* Old World Edition.’’ 
FitzGerald’s Rubaiyat. 


This Seventh edition of FitzGerald’s translation differs in several 
portant particulars from the preceding Old World editions: 
am pr ee ek 
vised and enlarged biographi etch by W. Irving Wa: 
—- texts of _ First wad Fourth ‘editions, tions, collated = 
rom the original: 
Text of the Second edition (110 quatrains) entire and collated anew. 
Comparative Table of Quatrains. 
Pronouncing Vocabulary, revised and enlarged by Mr. Nathan 
Haskell Dole. 
be ey my aye increased from five pages in 1895 to nine- 
edition. 
tam . giving in full the variants in the so-called Fifth edition. 
925 copies Van Gelder paper 
100 copies on Japan vellum 





2 2 aoe veal 





Mr. Mosher’s complete List of Books in Belles Lettres is a cha 
tion as long as they last. ne ee aS 


THOMAS B. MOSHER, PORTLAND, MAINE 


ranging in price from 25 cents to 
All Books sent Postpaid, and delivery 
guaranteed on receipt of price. 





Soult con all ae copies will be sent free on 
cover design and title page, and comprises over 60 








CLARENDON PRESS. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





La Divina Commedia di Dante Alighieri, 

Nuovamente riveduta nel testo dal Dr. E. Moors, con indice 
dei nomi propri compilato da Paget Toynbee, M.A. Crown 
8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


The Poetical Works of John Milton. 

Edited after the original texts by the Rev. H. C. Bescuine, 

M.A. — 8vo, with two collotypes of handwriting and 

nine facsimile title pages, $1.90. 

Also, now ready, in crewn 8vo, with portrait and facsimile title-pages. 
(a) Ordinary paper, cloth . $1.10. (b) India paper, cloth extra $2.75. 

Also a ewe * edition, beautifully printed on the Oxford India 
paper, cloth, $1.1 

Tae Oxrorp Moire. 


Les (CEuvres Complétes de Moliére. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.25. Also an edition on Oxford India 
Paper, cloth extra, red under gilt edges. $2.40. And a Min- 
iature Edition ted on Oxford India Paper, four volumes, 

32mo, cloth, eo fitted in a cloth case, $3.50. 
ts taken by permission of Messrs. Hachette of 
the edition of MM. 7: Despois and Paul 
in the “ Collection des Grands Ecrivains de la 


Lectures on Some of the Physical 


Properties of Soil. 
By Rosert Wartoron, M.A., F.R.S. 8vo, cloth, with a 
portrait of Prof. John Sibthorp, $1.50. 





A Sanskrit English Dictionary, 


ey and Philologically Arranged, with 
reference to cognate Indo-European Lan 
Sir Monier yt yn M.A., K.C.LE. New 
By Sir) Greatly Enlarged and Improved. With the col- 
jaboration of Prof, E. Lenmann, Ph.D., Prof. C. Cappeller, 
Ph.D., and other scholars. Demy 4to, cloth, bevelled 
$18.40; half morocco, $21.00. 


Letters of David Ricardo to Hutches Trower 


and Others, 1811-1823. 


Edited bg - eee A., and J. H. Hottuanper, Ph.D. 
8vo, cloth, $1.90 


The Gemetete Works of John Gower. 
Edited from the Manuscripts, with Introductions, Notes, and 
Glossaries, by G. C. Macautay, M.A. In Four Volumes. 
Uniform with Skeats’ Chaucer. 7 vols. Volume 1. (The 
French Works), $4.00. ‘ pee 
a Vi Il, ining the English Works, is in t : 
ae dun ts o—_€ 


ts. 


flemaie “ot, Lei 
Translated oe 
F.L.S. 8vo, — morocco, $7.00. 





FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


OXFORD. UNIVERSITY PRESS (American Branch), 91 & 93 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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CASSELL & COMPANY, Limitea 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 








Our Rarer British Breeding Birds: 
Tuer Nests, Ecas, anp Breepine Haunts. By 
Ricuarp Kearton, F.ZS., author of “ With Na- 
ture and a Camera,” “ Wild Life at Home,” ete. 
With about 70 illustrations from photographs taken 
direct from Nature by Cherry Kearton. Medium 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


Schilling’s Spanish Grammar. 


Translated and edited by FREDERICK ZaGEL. 348 
pages, cloth, $1.25. 
This English ‘twanslation has been pommotes bs Goa suc- 


cess that has already attended the French and I 

lations of the same work and by the ‘he one important ofeet 
that in German speaking — pao work has 
reached in a few years its twelfth ed 


Life of the Rev. Charles a Berry, D.D. 
By the Rev. J.S. Drummonp. With a Rembrandt 
Photogravure Portrait. Extra crown 8vo, 352 pages, 


cloth, gilt, $1.50. 
A memoir written by Dr. Berry’s fellow-student and for- 
mer co-pastor at Wolverhampton, at request of Mrs. Berry. 








Cassell’s Guide to Paris. 
With numerous illustrations and map. About 200 
pages, paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 


An entirely new and original work prepared expressly 
for the use of tourists to the coming Exposition. 


Cassell’s Guide to London. 


New Edition. With numerous illustrations. Paper, 
25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 
“It is a capital little book, and one which will serve to 
greatly enhance, for many, the pleasure and profit of a visit 
to London.”’—School Board Chronicle. 


Unicode: 

The Universal Telegraphic Phrase Book. 
Desk Edition, demy 8vo, 75 cents. Pocket Edition, 

size 5 inches wide by 2} inches deep, 75 cents. 

** An invaluable little book. By the use of ‘ Unicode,’ 
a model of compactness and utility, many dollars may be 
saved perannum. The ‘Unicode’ is the most serviceable 
telegraph cipher volume extant.” 





For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers. 


7 & 9 WEST EIGHTEENTH STREET, 


NEW YORK 











SOME NEW BOOKS 





Ruskin and the Religion of Beauty 


A French view of Ruskin by Ropert DE La 
SizeRANNE. Large 12mo, 300 pages; cloth, 
gilt top, $1.50. 


Contents: Part I., His Personality; Part II., 
His Words; Part III., His Asthetic and Social 
Thoughts. 





The Life and Times of Hannibal Hamlin 


By Cartes EvGene HAMLIN. 8vo, with 
index, 627 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, gilt top, 
net $3.50. Half morocco, net $5.00. 

“ This is a valuable addition to the lives of Amer- 
ican worthies. Both to the man and to the political 
history of which he was a part the author has done 
justice.”"—New York Tribune. 





FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 





JAMES POTT & CO. 
PUBLISHERS 
119-121 West Twenty-third St., 


New York 

















FIVE EDITIONS SOLD 


MY NEW CURATE 


By the Rev. P. A. SHeewan, P.P. Is growing 
daily in popular favor. 12mo, cloth, illus- 
trated, $1.50. 
* So full of observation, of insight, of delicate pathos 

and flashing humor, that whoever once begins it will 

not lay it down unread.”—Providence Journal. 





Was Savonarola Really 


Excommunicated ? 


An Inquiry. By Rev. J. L. O’Nem, O.P., author 
of “Jerome Savonarola: A Sketch.” 12mo, cloth, 
212 pages, 75 cents net. 
** He has arrayed his evidence and presented his facts ina 

masterly manner.’’— Examiner (San Francisco). 


Christian Reid’s New Novel. 


Weighed in the Balance 


Will be ready May 15. It will rank with the successful 
books of the season. 


Order from your Bookseller, or of the Publishers, 


MARLIER, CALLANAN & CO. 
173 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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BROWN AND COMPANY 





A Cut and a Kiss. 


By Antuony Hors. Seven otenien of amusing situations 
and clever dialogues. Cloth, 50 cts. 


When Love Calls. 


By Srantey J. Weyman. Beeches of thafiling te: 
eee reading. Cloth, 50 cts. seen 





A Kipling Primer. 
Freperic Lawrence Kyowxes. A concise Hand- 


eee oe Sr ling, Bibliographies, 
Ont edt Oo Py, Cloth, $1.2 ‘ 


The King and Queen of Mollebusch. 


By Grorc Exsers. A delightful folk tale. The aly au- 
thorized English edition. Illustrated. cloth, $1.00 





Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


By Epwarp Evererr Harz. A sympathetic study of 
Emerson. Also two early Essays by Emerson. Cloth, $1. 


Birds of the Poets. 


Compiled by Lucy F.Sanperson. Poems on a wide variety 
of birds, by well-known authors. Decorative cloth, $1.25. 











12 PEARL STREET, BOSTON, 








Mistress Content Cradock. 


A Story of the Bay Colony. 
By ANNIE ELIOT TRUMBULL, 


AUTHOR OF 
“A Cars Cop Wesx,” “A Caristmas Accipent,”’ “ Rop’s 
Satvation,” “‘An Hovur’s Promisz,” 
AND OTHER STORIES. 


ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES COPELAND. 
1vol. 16mo. Cloth, $1.00. 
Miss Trumbull’s Books, 5 vols., $5.00. 


AA. S. BARNES & COMPANY, Publishers, 
156 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


MASS. 
We carry one of the 
AMERICANA stocks in las erunteyef clin 
rare books relating to America’s history, and are continually 
edding to the collection valuable books and pamphlets an 
all quarters of the world. 

Bibliotheca Americana, 1893, containing 7488 titles 
of books and pamphlets in all classes of Americans. 8vo0, 
275 pp., paper; price, 50 cents net. 

Recent Americana, 1893 - 1897, with some remain- 
ders. Contains 532 titles of books and pamphlets not in the 
above. 8vo, paper, 32 pp. Free with Bibliotheca. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

East Tennessee and the Civil War. 

A history of the determined struggle in East Tennessee for the preser- 
vation of the Union in the great Civil War of 1861-65. By Hon. Oxrver 
P. Tempxe, author of “* The ter, the Cavalier, the Puritan.” 
1 vol., 8vo, 604 pp., cloth, $3.50 ne#. By mail or express prepaid. 

THE ROBERT CLARKE CO., 
Publishers, Bocksellers, and Importers, 


Nos. 31-35 East Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





R. F. FENNO & COMPANY 


BOOKS YOU’LL ENJOY 
MISTRESS PENWICK 


By Dutton Payne. 12mo, $1.50. 


A dramatic romance of the days of Charles the 
Second. 


LUTHER STRONG 
By Thomas J. Vivian, 12mo, $1.25. 


A natural portrayal of life in a country district in 
New York State. The author of “ With Dewey at 
Manila,” “Seven Smiles and a Few Fibs,” etc., can 
be depended upon to treat the matter in an inter- 
esting manner. 


THE WHITE KING OF MANOA 
By Joseph Hatton. 12mo, $1.25. 
A charming picture of Raleigh and his time. 
For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


R. F. FENNO & CO. 
11 East Sixteenth Street, . NEW YORK 





The Rights of War and Peace. 
By HUGO GROTIUS. 


The introductory chapter of this great work, in which 
the fundamental principles of the book are stated, has 
been published as No. 101 of the Old South Leaflets. 
The text is accompanied by extracts from Andrew D. 
White’s impressive address and by Horace Bushnell’s 
address on The Growth of Law, with brief historical 
and bibliographical notes. 

Price, 5 cents. 


DIRECTORS OF OLD SOUTH WORK, 
OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE, BOSTON. 


BRUSH AND PENCIL: 


An Illustrated Magazine of the Arts and Crafts. 


BRUSH AND PENCIL for the coming year will continue to devote 
its pages to distinctively AMERICAN ART interests. It is the authori- 
tative publication in this courtry, and stands for the best element in 
Art and Handicraft. Especial attention will be given in 1900 to the 
department of practical and personal craftship, book-binding, furniture- 
making, etc., and the reviews of American exhibitions will be carefully 
St Se 

The appearance of the Magazine will be improved in the character 
and reproductions of illustrations, and the plates in color and photo- 
gravure will be a feature of the year. 





THE ARTS AND CRAFTS PUBLISHING CO., 
215 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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oO AND RARE BOOKS AT REASONABLE PRICES. 
Catalogues Sent on Application. 
FALKENAU’S BOOK STORE, No. 167 Madison Street, Cutcaco. 


First Editions WALTER M. HILL, 
of the Old - BOOKSELLER and IMPORTER, 











ts for ent 





examination at 

















31 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 
cei ara athe ‘a 
inclu mscott ress 
Authors and Becks, First Editions, Books illustrated 
of the New. Send for Catalogue, just ready. 
D BOOKS. pa yey on FREE. Lowest 
OL so or Bate, Serer 
OLD MAGAZINES. between State & W: SY 
Parts. By L. C. BONAME, 258 8. 16th 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. A care- 
fully graded course, 
college. Practice in conversation and thorough drill in Pronunciation 
and Grammar. A most practical and interesting series. 
postal 
CROSCUP & STERLING CO., 114 Fifth Ave., New York. 
STORY-WRITERS, = Historians, Poets — Do 
desire the honest criticism of your 
beck, or its skilled revision ad ¢ or advice as to publication ? 
Easy Chair’s friend and fellow laborer in letters, Dr. Titus M. Coan.” 
Terms by agreement. Send for circular D, or forward your book or M8. 
to the New York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
WE BUY manuscripts of interesting and wholesome works. 
Liberal terms made to AUTHORS. 


831-33 Marshall Field Bidg., 
Standard 
by Cruikshank, ete. 

. AND PRACTICE OF FRENCH IN SCHOOL. In three 

OUR NEW DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET OF 

FREE STANDARD AUTHORS in fine editions. 
Send to 

Such work, said George William Curtis, is ‘‘ done as it should be by The 
DODGE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 





No. 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





SOME PEOPLE WE MEET. a. RiDEaL. 


. Sempronious 

» Mrs. Whirl rlingay Whiz. 
provided pictures exhi at 4. Cloth, 12mo, 
cover, 50c. The Abbey Press, 114 5th Av., New York. 


My Catalogues are FREE for the asking. 


F. M. MORRIS, The Book Shop, 
171 Madison Street, . . . Curcaco, Ixx. 


RENTANO’S| 
| MONTHLY © 
OOKS R 
Y MAIL. | BULLETIN E 
AT POPULAR PRICES 
218 WABASH AVENUE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











Uncommon 


BOOKS. 


























BOO KS ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 
* no matter on what subject. Write — ba can get 
a em beep tow | lished. Please state wants. 
call and see our 50, rare books. BARKER'S GREAT BOOK, 
14-16 Bright Street, Binumvenam, Enoianp. 


FIRST EDITIONS OF MODERN AUTHORS, 
Including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth, Stevenson, 
Books illustrated by G. k. 


land 
OP, 





lection offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues issued and 
sent post free on application. Books bought. — Waurser T. 
Spencer, 27 New Oxford St., London, W. C., England. 





A New Historical-Work on the Garibaldi Period. THE COLLAPSE 
OF THE KINGDOM OF NAPLES. By H. Remsen White- 
house. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. BONNELL, SILVER & CO., New Yorx. 


BOOK HUNTING EXCLUSIVELY. 


If Promptness and Price mean anything to you, I should 
have your list of “*‘ Wants”’ by the next mail. 
Address H. H. TIMBY (Book Hunter), 
P. 0. Box, 927 Conneaut, On10. 


First C. J. PRICE, 


Editions Importer of Foreign Books, 
* 1004 Walnut St., - Philadelphia, Pa., 
Of DickeMs, iias just issued a new catalogue of first editions of 
the above authors, at very reasonable prices. Sent 
Thackeray gratis to any address on request. A select list of 
importations of choice and rare English and French 
and Lever. jooks issued monthly. 
is the onl blication of its kind — the onl 
The Humboldt one came popular scientific works at iow 
Library of Science Pim Js coccecss by anthers ta 
the first rank in the world of science. In this series are well repre- 
sented the writings of Darwin, Huxley, Spencer, Tyndall, Proctor, 
and other leaders of thought. Catalogues free ; or sample vol., 15 cts. 
THE HUMBOLDT LIBRARY, 64 Fifth Ave., New York. 


BOOKS 














WHEN CALLING, PLEASE ASK FOR 
MR. GRANT. 


AT 
WHENEVER YOU NEED A BOOK, 
LIBERAL Address MR. GRANT. 
DISCOUNTS | Betore buying Booxs, write for quotations. | An \n 
books at reduced prices, will be sent for a ten-cent stamp. - 


F, E. GRANT, Books, ”° “gst, 474 street 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 








cAUTOGRAPH LETTERS 


OF FAMOUS PEOPLE 
Bought and sold by 
WALTER ROMEYN BENJAMIN, 


1125 Broadway, New York Ciry. 
SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 


LIBRARIES. 


WE solicit correspondence with book-buyers for oetent and 
other Libraries, and desire to submit figures on proposed lists 

Our recently revised topically arranged Library List (mailed 
gratis on application) will be found useful by those selecting 
titles. 





THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
Wholesale Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St., New York. 


RARE BOOKS 


Catalogues and Special Lists free 
to Actual Buyers. 


PICKING UP SCARCE BOOKS 
A SPECIALTY. 


Private and Public Libraries 
supplied. 
AMERICAN PRESS CO., Baltimore, Md. 








AUTOGRAPHS 
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PRESCOTT, Newrorw Hiontanps, Mass. 


jaa ART NOVELTIES Imported direct from 
Japan by HENRY ARDEN, No. 38 West Twenty-Second 

Street, New York City. Calendars, Cards, Embroideries, Robes, 

Pajamas, Cushion and Table Covers, Cut Velvet Pictures, Bronzes. 


KLIPS “Tiassa Ss 











SENT ON APPROVAL! 
Kindly ask to see a Handwoven 
AUGUSTA-VICTORIA EMPRESS 


LADIES’ SHOULDER-SHAWL. 
Regular price, $7.50. 
Just now Hurry Rush Order Price, $5.00. 
SUSACUAC WEAVING CO., Beruiznem, Pa. 





You are cordially invited to inspect our selection of 


NEW SPRING WOOLENS 
FOR MEN’S WEAR. 
Special attention has been shown to the lines of 
OUTING FLANNELS and novelties. 


NICOLL THE TAILOR, 
Clark and Adams Streets ... . CHICAGO. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 


FOR GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 604 E. F., 601 E. F., 1044 

FOR FINE WRITING, Nos. 303 and 170 (Ladies’ Pen), No. 1. 

FOR SCHOOL USE, Nos. 404, 303, 604 E. F., 1047, and 

POR VERTICAL WRITING, 1045, 1046, 1065, 1066, 1067. 

FOR ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings, Nos. 659 (Crow Quill), 290, 
291, 837, 850, and 1000. 


Other Oye y suit all hands. Gold Medals at Paste Beoetine, 
8 and 1889, and the Award at Chicago, 1 


ae GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, aes Yorx. 








CHICAGO ELECTROTYPE AND 
STEREOTYPE Co. 


ELECTROTYPERS 


DESIGNERS AND ENGRAVERS 
Nos. 149-155 Plymouth Place, CHICAGO 


THE | RAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 
8. C. DUNHAM, Vice-Pres. JOHN E. MORRIS, Sec’y. 


ISSUES ACCIDENT POLICIES, 
Covering Accidents of Travel, Sport, or Business, 
at home and abroad. 
ISSUES LIFE & ENDOWMENT POLICIES, 
All Forms, Low Rates, and Non-Forfeitable. 
ASSETS, $27,760,511.56. LIABILITIES, $23,739,827.61. 


EXCESS SECURITY, $4,020,683.95. 
‘Returned to Policy Holders since 1864, $39,734,920.89. 








A. A. DEVORE & SON, 
TAILORS, 
PULLMAN BUILDING, 
Are Showing the Finest Collection of 


WOOLENS FOR MEN’S WEAR 


Ever Seen in Chicago, 


AT MODERATE PRICES. 


CALL AND BE CONVINCED. 


A TELEPHONE 
IN THE HOME 


Assures protection to the family day and 

night, connecting as it does with police and 

fire departments, physicians, and drug stores. 
Do Your Marketing by Telephone. 

A telephone in the home costs 


16 Cents per Day and up. 


CHICAGO TELEPHONE CO., 
Contract Dept., 203 Washington Street. 


THE ONLY ONE. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway is the 
only line running solid Vestibuled, Electric Lighted, and 
Steam Heated Trains between Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul, and Minneapolis. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway is the 
only line running solid Vestibuled, Electric Lighted, and 
Steam Heated Trains between Chicago, Council Bluffs, 
and Omaha. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Com- 
pany now operates over sixty-one hundred miles of thor- 
oughly equipped roads in Illinois, Wisconsin, Northern 
Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, South and North 
Dakota. 

On all its through lines of travel the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway runs the most perfectly 
equipped trains of Sleeping, Parlor, and Dining Cars 
and Coaches. The through trains on all its lines are 
systematically heated by steam. No effort is spared to 
furnish the best accommodations for the least money, 
and, in addition, patrons of the road are sure of cour- 
teous treatment from its employes. 














City Ticket Office, 95 Adams St., Chicago 
Telephone Main 2190. 
UNION PASSENGER STATION, Chicago, 
Adams, Canal, and Madison Streets. 
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TRAVEL TO THE YOUNGER SORT IS A PART OF EDUCATION; TO THE OLDER, A PART OF EXPERIENCE.—Bacon. 


Pattonal Educational Association, 
Charleston, S. C., July 7 to 13. 





The famous old city will extend its broadest hospitality. 
The railroads announce low rates. 
This convention by the seaside is going to be the greatest ever beld. 


One Fare Round Trip (£25220) From sll Northern points, via 


QUEEN & CRESCENT 


ROUTE. FULL STOP-OVER PRIVILEGES, CHOICE OF ROUTES, AND THE BEST SERVICE 
THAT IS TO BE FOUND ANYWHERE. TICKETS ARE GOOD TILL SEPTEMBER. 1 FOR 
THE RETURN JOURNEY. 





Write for free literature concerning Charleston, and the way to get there, 
including literature descriptive of Chickamauga battlefield, Asheville and 
the * Land of the Sky,” etc.. W. C. Rinearson, G. P. A., Cincinnati, O. 


W. A. BECKLER, Northern Passenger Agt., 113 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 














Big Four Route 
CHICAGO ELECTRIC LIGHTED 
- TRAINS 


Indianapolis, Cincinnati, 
Louisville, 


AND ALL POINTS 











South and Southeast. 


J. C. TUCKER, G.N. A., 
No. 234 South Clark Street, - - CHICAGO. 


The STUDEBAKER 


Fine Arts Building 
Michigan Boulevard, between Congress and 
Van Buren Streets 


veark CASTLE SQUARE company 


pRoewavs’ IN ENGLISH 
RE-OPENING MAY 30— 


THE MIKADO 











Chicago 
& North-Western 
Rathway 


THE North-Western Limited to St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, 6:30 P. M. daily from 
Chicago, cannot be excelled. Three other first- 
class trains from Chicago also — 9:00 A. M. 
Daylight Train, 10:00 P.M. Fast Mail, 
and 10:15 P.M. Night Express.’ Ticket 
offices, 193 Ciark Street and Wells Street 
Station, Chicago. 
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THE BEST EDITION OF 


JOHN RUSKIN’S WORKS 


Illustrated Cabinet Edition in 26 Volumes 


OHN RUSKIN stands, without a peer, the most eloquent and original of all writers on 
nature, art, and architecture in the world. As a writer of beautiful English, too, his 
‘Sesame and Lilies,” “Mornings in Florence,” etc., have long been recognized as master- 
pieces. No previous edition of Ruskin has fully met the requirements of exacting book lovers; 
the Illustrated Cabinet Edition, we believe, will. 

Printed from beautiful, clear type, well spaced with indented side notes, on deckle-edge, 
soft laid paper, equal to the finest hand-made as far as results in printing are concerned, and 
producing a volume light in weight. 

The full-page illustrations number 288, and include all the colored plates, steel engravings, 
etchings, and process cuts, in all the original tints. In addition to the full-page illustrations 
are the cuts in the text — many hundreds of them altogether. A large proportion of these are 
from drawings by Mr. Ruskin, and are not only attractive in appearance, but are absolutely 
necessary for a proper interpretation of the text. 

The volumes are bound with flat backs and uncut edges, gilt tops, in a handsome cloth, 





with an especially appropriate full gold back design. Size, a tall 12mo. 
The works will be sold in complete sets or separately as follows at $1.50 per volume. 


Modern Painters, 

Stones of Venice, 

Laws of Fesole, 

A Joy Forever, 

Our Fathers Have Told Us, 
Deucalion, 

King of the Golden River, 
Dame Wiggins of Lee, 

The Eagle’s Nest, 

Arrows of the Chace, 
Seven Lamps of Architecture, 
Lectures on Architecture, 
Study of Architecture, 


5 volumes 
3 volumes 


i volume 


volume 


1 volume 


1 volume 


Unto this Last, 

Queen of the Air, 

Storm Cloud of the 
Nineteenth Century, 

St. Mark’s Rest, 

Lectures on Art, 

Elements of Perspective, 

Ethics of the Dust, 

Fiction Fair and Foul, 

Elements of Drawing, 


volume 


1 volume 


if = 


The Complete Set, 26 Volumes, Cloth 





Proserpina, 
Ariadne Florentina, 
Opening of Crystal Palace, 


Crown of Wild Olive, 
Munera Pulveris, 
Pre-Raphaelitism, 
Aratra Pentelici, 
Two Paths on Art, 
Love’s Meinie, 


) 

Val D’Arno, | 1 volume 
\ 
j 


ee: _ 


\, volume 


Pleasures of England, 
Michael Angelo and Tintoret, 
Mornings in Florence, 

Time and Tide, 

Art of England, 

Sheep-Folds, 

Hertus Inclusus, 
Miscellaneous, 

Preterita, 

Fors Clavigera, 


Poetry of Architecture, } 


1 volume 


1 volume 


1 volume 
4 volumes 


Poems, 
Giotto, 


1 volume 


$39.00 





DANA ESTES & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Boston 





THE DIAL PRESS, FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO. 











